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How you, too, can keep the 
cover on the shortening can: 


Repeatedly, in actual tests against competitive 
products, Pillsbury’s Doh-Lux has saved from 
two to four ounces of fat per pound of mix. Sav- 
ings like that give a healthy boost to profits! 

Besides — bakers usually find that with Doh- 


' Lux they get more plump, tasty doughnuts from 


each pound of mix. That’s another profit factor. 
And to top it off, the flavor and tenderness of 
egg-rich Doh-Lux doughnuts bring customers 
back again and again. 

Try Pillsbury’s Doh-Lux for cake-type dough- 
nuts — tops in quality at a low cost per dozen. 

Then, for raised doughnuts, try that other sen- 
sational Pillsbury mix — Po-ta-doh. Both are 
profit-builders! 


Pillsbury’s Prepared Doughnut Mixes 


FOR CAKE-TYPE OR RAISED DOUGHNUTS 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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A FAMOUS OLD HOUSEHOLD RECIPE 
A MODERN STREAMLINED FORMULA? 


In either case, your efforts in producing fine quality cake will be greatly 
helped by using one or more of our tested and proven cake flours. 


VALIER *S all superior cake flours— 


DAINTY SUPERCAKE 
EXCELLENCE HIGH RATIO 
DANDY SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 
VOGUE GENERAL PURPOSE 


Only select “BUTTERCUP WHEAT” is used in the milling of these outstanding cake flours. This 
wheat, grown in the river bottom lands near St. Louis, is virtually at our back door—affording us the 
opportunity to select for you the finest berries of the crop. 


Valier’s Bakery Flours are milled to rigid standards under the watchful eyes of trained and experi- 
enced bakery flour technicians. Stream selection and blending—backed by long and successful research, 
assures you of the right flour for every need. 


FLOUR IS YOUR BASIC RAW MATERIAL 
lt must be good! 
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VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


‘lour Mills of A 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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How to keep full flavored 
Sweetness in your cakes 


FREE 20 SUGAR SAVING CAKE FORMULAS 


Complete variety; economical, low sugar content; adjusted for sea-level and mile- 
high baking. A guide to the answer for your sugar problem. Write to Bakery Re- 
search Laboratory, The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, Colorado. 


with less sugar 








Cakes, like other good things to eat, taste nat- 
urally sweeter when moist and fresh. Pikes Peak’s 
extra fine granulation enables it to absorb more 
liquid quickly and to retain this moisture in the 
finished cake, keeping it fresh and full-flavored for 
a longer period of time. This lasting freshness pro- 
longs the sweet taste of Pikes Peak cakes—despite 
the fact that you may be using less sugar. 


The wide flexibility of Pikes Peak Cake Flour 
makes it possible for you to use either your present 
high sugar ratio formulas, or other new formulas 
using less sugar. 


Remember this profit slant, too . . . Pikes Peak 


From every angle, in production and in sales, 
Pikes Peak Cake Flour brings added econ- 
omy and extra profits right into your shop. 
Next time specify Pikes Peak Cake Flour. 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 
Seung the Baker if America for wn58 Yeas 


GENERAL OFFICES: Leave, COLORADO 


THE (aredr MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


fine-grained, tender cakes bring in new customers 
every day and, best of all, your old friends tell you 
your cakes are better than ever. 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled from one 
selected variety of soft white Dicklow wheat, grown 
under scientifically controlled irrigation in the fer- 
tile valleys of southern Idaho. All along the line, 
it is checked for baking quality by cereal chemists 
and research bakers . . . this laboratory control at 
the mill means absolute uniformity and dependa- 
bility in your shop. 


NEXT TIME SPECIFY PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
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“ISMERTA® 








ISMERTA always welcomes comparison in any 
bakery with any flour. 


But where ISMERTA really registers is with the 
baker who thinks he is getting by with some or- 


dinary flour bought because he believes it costs 
less. 


ISMERTA never fails to reveal to such a baker 


truths he cannot afford not to know in the in- 
terest of his own economy and long-time profit. 


For ISMERTA —at no measurable extra cost— 
has the “priceless ingredient. of high and as- 
sured performance that rings the bell in the 
bakery, at the bread customer's door and in 
the profit-and-loss account at month’s end. 


——— 











ISMERT-HINCKE 


MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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“KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


Any baker who fails to look about 


enSsTITUTE 


to make perfectly sure that he is buy- 
ing the very best flour at the most truly 


Hour Milling Capactt economical price—considering loaf 
2500 "Barrels quality and baking performance—is 
n Storage Capacit ao | it 

— pion a a? doing his own interest less than justice. 


War time is a poor time to speculate 








either in price or quality. 


WM.KELLY 


MILLING } } 
COMPANY oe 2 





“The WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Portect ‘tour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





Being Neither Any Wiser Nor Any Better Informed 
Than Anyone Else... 


We yet have perfect confidence that amid all of 
the ruthless demands of war there need not be 
and will not be any serious interference with the 
nation’s supply of good, wholesome white bread 
at a fair price and with full opportunity for mill- 
ers, bakers and distributors to earn an honest 
wage for rendering a service never more essential 
than now. As our fair share in assuring this, we 
promise to continue to make THORO-BREAD 
the very best flour we can and to supply it to our 


customers at fair, square prices. 


HANOLD OF oltalillt 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barreds Daily 
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Toe Qier 


FLOU R 


If we were to put a silver dime into every sack of 
TOWN CRIER FLOUR the baker would be put 


to extra trouble sifting them out. 


But the dimes are there,—perhaps even shining 
silver quarters,—in the exceptional baking merits 
of this top-row flour for bakers who value the 
quality and reputation of their baked products. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
+ 3 KANSAS CITY 
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IF YOU ARE GOING HUNTING 
for 


QUALITY + UNIFORMITY + SERVICE 
try 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Requires No Blending 


| FOR PERFECT BREAD 
GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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OPA Flour Price Ceilings Impose 
Severe Difficulties on Millers 


»* 
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RELIEF, CLARIFICATION OF 
ORDER SOUGHT 


Temporary 


Order Fixing Maximums on 


Flour “Squeezes” 


Processors as Wheat Prices Are Uncontrolled—Each 
Mill Would Have Separate Ceiling in Each Market 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—With the price 
of wheat practically uncontrolled, the 
“freeze” order on flour and other cereal 
products, imposed by governmental fiat 
on Oct. 3 which became effective Oct 5, 
will put into a vice-like squeeze many 
millers, wholesalers, distributors and in 
some measure many retailers. But it 
will not impose any additional hardship 
on the ultimate consumer of the prod- 
ucts, beyond that which the constantly 
rising prices of many items of food have 
already caused to the pocketbooks of 
American eaters. 

Millers who will feel the greatest ef- 
fects of the ceilings will be those who 
have in the past paid premiums for their 
wheat, notably the processors who have 
required high protein wheat and soft 
wheats for their flour. 

It is too early, however, to make any 
responsible guess as to where the pinch 
will be felt most, but there is one con- 
solation to the’ mills in the fact that ad- 
justments will be made where the Office 
of Price Administration is convinced that 
the freeze order inflicts great commer- 
cial hardship. 

The freeze order was issued Oct. 3, 
to become operative on Oct. 5, and ap- 
plies to the following products: 

Flour—all flour produced from wheat, 
rye, buckwheat, rice, corn, oats, barley, 
soybeans and potatoes, and combinations 
thereof, including bleached, bromated, 
enriched, phosphated and _self-rising 
flours. 

Cake mixes and flour mizes, in bulk 
and “packaged” in quantities greater 
than 3 lbs;- all combinations of flour 
with any other ingredients. 

Corn meal, hominy and hominy grits, 
in bulk and “packaged” in quantities 
greater than 3 lbs; all corn “ground” for 
human consumption with or without the 
removal of all or part of the bran .or 

The order is identified as temporary 
maximum price regulation No. 22, and is 
to remain in effect for 60 days, unless 
earlier revoked or replaced by @ perma- 
nent price ceiling regulation. The order 
provides that the seller’s maximum price 
shall be. the. highest -price charged -. by 
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him during the period Sept. 28, 1942, to 
Oct. 2, 1942, inclusive, for the same 
listed food product; or if no charge was 
made for the same food, for the similar 
listed food product. most nearly like it. 
If the seller did not sell the same or 
similar food product during the period 
Sept. 28 through Oct. 2, his maximum 
price for such listed food shall be the 
highest price charged during that period 
by his most closely competitive seller. of 





the same listed food product, for the 
similar food product most nearly like it. 

The “highest price charged during the 
base period” means the highest price 
which the seller charged for the food 
delivered by him during the period from 
Sept. 28, 1942, to Oct. 2, 1942, inclusive, 
to a purchaser of a same class, or, if the 
seller made no such delivery during such 
period, his highest offering price for de- 
livery during that period to a purchaser 
of the same class. This definition also 
provided that no seller shall change his 
customary allowances, discounts or other 
price differential unless such change re- 
sults in a lower price and that no seller 
shall require any purchaser, and no pur- 
chaser shall be permitted, to pay a larger 
proportion of transportation costs in- 
curred in the delivery or supply of any 
food than the seller required purchasers 


of the same class to pay during such 


period on deliveries of the same food. 
“Purchaser of the same class” is de- 


the same class for the same listed food 
product, or if no charge was made for 


fined by the order to refer to the prac- 
tice followed by the seller in the 90-day 








PATIENCE REQUIRED 


WO days have not served to clarify the confusion created by 

dropping of the OPA flour price bombshell on the bread indus- 
tries. On its face the vague terms of the order are interpreted to 
mean that every miller’s price ceiling is the highest price on flour 
delivered, not sold, by him in the five-day September-October base 
period and that this ceiling must also apply to invoices on flour 
shipped against contracts made perhaps months ago. 

Such an interpretation obviously soon will be discovered to 
be hopelessly impractical and certain to accomplish nothing what- 
ever either in the public interest or as a contribution to the war 
effort. It must, therefore, be assumed that conference and accom- 
modation shortly will result in specific orders which will, so far 
as may be necessary, prohibit flour from joining the upward spiral 
of commodity prices without absolutely stopping the flow of flour 
to its essential job of keeping the country supplied with bread. 

‘Patience and reasonableness clearly appear to be the first re- 
quirement, with all possible tolerance for those who are earnestly 
attempting at the ninth hour to meet the threat of commodity price 
inflation, Considering the narrow processing and distribution 
margins on flour it is probable that it needs little or nothing in the 
way of price control. Yet it should not be regarded as immune 
and nothing is surer than that millers will co-operate freely and to 
the fullest extent in any, program that seems required and that is 
sufficiently practicable to make intelligent compliance possible. 
This: is not.true. of the present order as interpreted. Patience is 
clearly indicated. 

_ -EDITOR.. THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 
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period preceding Oct. 2, 1942, in setting 
different prices for sales to different 
purchasers or kinds of purchaser (for 
example, but not limited to, manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, jobber, retailer, gov- 
ernment agency, public institution, indi- 
vidual consumer or any ordinarily recog- 
nized sub-group or combination of the 
foregoing). Or for purchasers located 
in different areas or for different quan- 
tities or under different conditions of 
sale. 

Herman Fakler, Washington represen- 
tative of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, has issued to the federation mem- 
bership, an interpretative statement of 
Price Administrator Henderson’s order 
as it applies to the flour industry, in 
which he points out various phases of 
the order. 

“As we analyze the provisions of this 
temporary order,” he said, “they impose 
a difficult, if not impossible, situation 
upon flour millers generally. 
of uncontrolled wheat prices and a rising 


In the face 


wheat market, the freezing of flour prices 
at the levels of deliveries made during 
the base period which in most cases were 
at prices lower than new sales made dur- 
ing that period has completely paralyzed 
the operations of this industry. 

“These facts have been brought to the 
attention of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and they are 
OPA officials. 
sations with these officials Monday, we 
are confident that OPA will very prompt- 
ly take steps to develop a permanent 
price ceiling order for flour which will 
remove these inequities and permit the 
industry to function. Until such perma- 
nent order can be developed and put into 
effect, millers are faced with a very 
difficult situation, but nothing is to be 


recognized - by 
On the basis of conver- 


gained at the moment by swamping the 
OPA with protests and inquiries. Our 
recommendation is that millers do the 
very best. they can under the circum- 
stances with the assurance that just as 
quickly as possible the OPA will move to 
correct the present situation.” 

The highest price charged for flour 
actually delivered during the base period 
determines the ceiling price for flour, 
Mr. Fakler added. 
means shipment from the mill, or more 
specifically delivery to a common car- 
rier for shipment to the purchaser. This 
means that new sales made during the 
base period cannot be taken into ac- 
count in determining the flour ceilings, 
unless actual deliveries on such 
were made during the base period. Like- 
wise, if a mill has existing contracts at 
prices higher than the highest price 
charged on actual deliveries during the 
base period, and no deliveries were ritade 


Delivery in this case 


sales 





10 


on such existing contracts during the 
base period, no further deliveries can be 
made on such contracts at the higher 
prices. Deliveries can be made on such 
contracts at a price no higher than the 
ceiling arrived at for the base period. 

“Furthermore,” Mr. Fakler continued, 
“the price ceilings must be determined on 
a delivered basis, that is, at the price 
delivered to the purchaser at the point 
of destination. This means that a miller 
will have separate ceilings for every mar- 
ket to which he actually made deliveries 
during the base period, and these ceil- 
ings cannot be changed. A miller can- 
not take the highest price he charged 
during the base period, calculate that 
price back to an f.o.b. mill price, and 
then base all of his prices on that one 
ceiling. The actual deliveries made in 
the markets to which deliveries were 
made in the base period determine the 
ceiling prices for those markets. 

“If the mill made no deliveries to a 
particular customer or a particular mar- 
ket during the base period, and he now 
wishes to make such a delivery, he must 
compute a ceiling price for each such 
instance. This can be done in two ways. 

“He may calculate his ceiling by tak- 
ing the highest offering price at which 
he was willing to deliver the flour dur- 
ing the base period to that particular 
customer or market. If the miller uses 
this procedure, he must make sure that 
it was a bona fide offering price, and not 
merely a price at which he thought he 
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would have been willing to sell. Such 
offering price then, if it can be sub- 
stantiated in fact, will become his ceil- 
ing for that particular market or cus- 
tomer. 

“If the mill made no deliveries, and 
has no offering price on which he can 
rely, then a second procedure for calcu- 
lating a ceiling is available. He may 
base his ceiling on the highest price 
charged during the base period by his 
most closely competitive seller of the 
same class for the same product. This 
is not feasible in the milling industry. 
The only way this procedure can be used 
by a miller is to take his actual delivered 
price at a near-by market, calculate that 
price back to the mill, or back to the 
nearest freight rate break point, and 
then determine a ceiling by adding to 
that price the actual freight from the 
mill or from the rate break point to the 
second delivery point. This appears to 
be within the spirit of the regulation and 
if not abused should not be found to be 
objectionable. 

“All of this will result in each mill 
having its own set of ceiling prices, dif- 
ferent from those of every other mill, 
and in each mill having separate ceil- 
ings for different markets and for dif- 
ferent classes of customers. There is no 
universal definition of classes of custom- 
ers and each mill must determine its 
classification of customers on the prac- 
tice which it followed in the 90-day pe- 
riod preceding Oct. 2, 1942.” 





FEW FLOUR SALES MADE AS OPA 
PRICE ORDER CONFUSES MILLERS 


Millers—and Buyers—Await Clarification of Order Setting Max- 
imum Prices on Flour—Uncertainty Exists as to Whether 
Sales or Deliveries Apply 


Reports from flour millers in all sec- 
tions of the country early this week in- 
dicated that all was confusion in the 
industry as a result of the 60-day price 
freezing order issued by Leon Hender- 
son, price administrator, which became 
effective Oct. 5. 

The order set a ceiling on flour prices 
at the highest price for the period Sept. 
28-Oct. 5. No control was placed on 
wheat prices. 

The chief uncertainty and conflict of 
opinion came in regard to whether or 
not the ceiling involved the price at 
which flour was delivered during the 
base period, or the price at which it was 
sold during that time. The Millers Na- 
tional Federation announced that deliv- 
ery price prevailed, and numerous mill- 
ing companies were taking that opinion 
as Official. Many other companies, how- 


BAKERY GROUP ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE TO MEET 

WasHINcTON, D. C.—The Bakery 
Industry Advisory Committee will 
meet in Washington, Oct. 7, to tussle 
with problems which seem to be in- 
creasing for all branches of civilian 
industry. John T. McCarthy, presid- 
ing officer of the committee, has in- 
vited M. Lee Marshall, WPB chief 
food consultant, and Donald Nelson’s 
principal advisor on foods, to meet 
with the committee and outline what 
his functions are. 





ever, including some of the larger ones, 
believed that sales prices should rule, 
and proceeded on such a basis. Inas- 
much as hard wheat flour in many in- 
stances is 60@80c bbl over prices at 
which it was delivered during the base 
week, and soft wheat flour is as much 
as $1 over, the point was of substantial 
importance. 

The flour market was more or less at 
a standstill for the first two days the 
new ceiling order was in effect, how- 
ever. All millers were conservative, re- 
gardless of what policy had been adopt- 
ed in connection with the ceilings. <A 
sharp break in the wheat market re- 
lieved the situation, as did the fact that 
inquiries from buyers almost ceased as 
they had flour needs fairly well filled 
and apparently had nothing to lose by 
waiting. Sales mostly were confined to 
small lots to fill scattered immediate 
requirements, 

The one thing on which everyone 
agreed was that clarification of the or- 
der is needed immediately and that little 
flour can be sold until it is forthcoming. 
Officials of the Millers National Federa- 
tion are trying to arrange a meeting 
with OPA officials to clear up many 
important and bothersome points in the 
order. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiIFE——— 


PHILADELPHIA BAKERS HOLD 
LAST OUTING FOR DURATION 
Puitapetpuia, Pa.—The annual outing 

of the Bakers Club of Philadelphia was 

held at Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa., 


Sept.’ 25-27. It was the last outing for 
the duration of the war. There was an 
excellent attendance of bakers and allied 
tradesmen, including men from New 
York, Baltimore and Pittsburgh. 

In the golf tournament, competition for 
the Marshall Cup was so fierce and the 
opposing teams were so evenly matched 
that a tie between the Philadelphia and 
New York clubs resulted. The cup was 
returned to Mr. Marshall, who announced 
that, when “priorities” are available, he 
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will put Marshall Cup No. 2 into cir- 
culation. 

The annual banquet was followed by 
an excellent floor show. 

C. H. Bollinger was in general charge 
of the outing, while the golf committee 
consisted of Frank M. Hawkins, A. N. 
Eckhardt, R. E. Bauer, L. D. Edson, 
G. Leonard Conly, Harold Grim, T. M. 
Holt, G. A. Jahn, H. Muller Thym, 
P. S. Lord, R. H. Rand, R. P. Smith, 
H. P. Weierman and William McCarthy. 





ANTI-INFLATION LEGISLATION 
COMPROMISES ON FARM PRICES 


Bill as Passed by Congress Gives Long and Complex Formula 
for Arriving at Prices of Agricultural Commodities 
—Wages Controlled 


The long awaited “anti-inflation” bill, 
giving President Roosevelt broad au- 
thority to stabilize prices, wages and 
salaries, received final approval of Con- 
gress on Oct. 2 and was signed by the 
President shortly thereafter. 

In general the bill directed the Presi- 
dent to issue an order stabilizing wages, 
prices and salaries by Nov. 1. So far 
as is practicable, they are to be stabil- 
ized at the levels of Sept. 15, 1942. 

Farm price ceilings cannot be set 
below parity, or the highest market 
levels between Jan. 1 and Sept. 15, 
whichever is higher. Moreover, if the 
prices so fixed fail to reflect the in- 
creases in farm labor costs and other 
agricultural expenses since Jan. 1, 1941, 
they must be revised accordingly. 

The government crop loan rate is 
fixed at 90% of parity for the duration 
of the war and for two years after the 
termination of hostilities. This is con- 
ditioned, however, by an authorization 
to the President to set the loan rate at 
a point between 85 and 90% for corn 
and wheat if it becomes desirable to 
avoid high prices for livestock and poul- 
try feed. 

Public utility and common carrier 
trates may be raised only on condition 
that such concerns give 30 days’ notice 
to the President and permit a repre- 
sentative of the price administrator to 
appear in behalf of consumers at any 
rate hearing that may be held. 

The conference committee made one 
change in the wage-salary section of the 
bill, the effect of which is to require 
the President to find not only that there 
are “gross inequities” but that the ef- 
fective prosecution of the war demands 
action before he can sanction raises or 
cuts in wages and salaries above the 
Sept. 15 level. 

Congress’ final action came one day 
later than the Oct. 1 deadline set by 
the President and was reached only 
after a vehement controversy over 
standards governing the establishment 
of prices on farm commodities. This 
ended in a compromise, however, and 
mild discussion. of the bill on Oct. 2 was 
in marked contrast with the ruffled tem- 
pers and frayed nerves that accompa- 
nied the earlier stages. of its considera- 
tion. 


The farm bloc had sought to increase 
parity by the inclusion of farm labor 
costs in the parity formula, and then 
prohibit ceiling prices for farm prod- 
ucts at less than parity. Parity is the 
price level at which a given unit of 


farm produce will yield the farmer a 
return equivalent in its purchasing pow- 
er to that which he received in selected 
past periods of farm prosperity. 

The administration objected that such 
a provision would compel an exorbitant 
rise in food costs, and make price 
stabilization impossible. 

By a long and tedious process the 
formula in the bill, requiring that labor 
cost increases since Jan. 1, 1941, be 
reflected in the ceiling prices estab- 
lished, was worked out and agreed to. 

The text of the legislation, as it af- 
fects farm prices, follows: j 


Sec. 3. No maximum price shall be estab- 
lished or maintained for any agricultural 
commodity under authority of this act or 
otherwise below a price which will reflect 
to producers of agricultural commodities 
the higher of the following prices, as de- 
termined and published by the Secretary of 
Agriculture: 

(1) The parity price for such commodity 
(adjusted by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for grade, location and seasonal differen- 
tials) or, in case a comparable price has 
been determined for such commodity under 
and in accordance with the provisions of 
section 3 (B) of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, such comparable price 
(adjusted in the same manner), or 

(2) The highest price received by such 
producers for such commodity between Jan. 
1, 1942, and Sept. 15, 1942 (adjusted by 
the Secretary of Agriculture for grade, 
location and seasonal differentials), or, if 
the market for such commodity was inac- 
tive during the latter half of such period, 
a price for the commodity determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to be in line 
with the prices, during such period, of 
other agricultural commodities produced for 
the same general use; and no maximum 
price shall be established or maintained 
under authority of this act or’ otherwise 
for any commodity processed or manufac- 
tured in whole or substantial part from 
any agricultural commodity below a price 
which will reflect to the producers of such 
agricultural commodity a price therefor 
equal to the higher of the prices specified 
in clauses (1) and (2) of this section; pro- 
vided, that the President may, without 
regard to the limitation contained in clause 
(2), adjust any such maximum price to 
the extent that he finds necessary to correct 
gross inequities; but nothing in this section 
shall be construed to permit the establish- 
ment in any case of a maximum price be- 
low a price which will reflect to the pro- 
ducers of any agricultural commodity the 
price therefor specified in clause (1) of this 
section. 

Provided further, that modifications shall 
be made in maximum prices established for 
any agricultural commodity and for com- 
modities processed or manufactured in 
whole or substantial part from any agri- 
cultural commodity, under regulations to be 
prescribed by the President, in any case 
where it appears that such modification is 
necessary to increase the production of such 
commodity for war purposes, or where by 
reason of increased labor or other costs to 
the producers of such agricultural com- 
modity incurred since Jan. 1, 1941, the 
maximum prices so established will not 
reflect such increased costs. 

Provided further, that in the fixing of 
maximum prices on products resulting from 
the processing ‘of agricultural commodities, 
including livestock, a generally fair and 
equitable margin shall be allowed for such 
processing. Provided further, that in fix- 
ing price maximums for agricultural com- 
modities and for commodities processed or 
manufactured in whole or substantial part 
from any agricultural commodity, as pro- 
vided for by this act, adequate weighting 
shall be given to farm labor. 


“cCC LOANS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 8 (A) The Commodity Credit Corp. 
ts authorized and directed to make avail- 
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able upon any crop of the commodities cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, and pea- 
nuts harvested after Dec. 31, 1941, and 
pefore the expiration of the two-year period 
beginning with the first day of January 
immediately following the date upon which 
the President, by proclamation, or the Con- 
gress by concurrent resolution declares that 
hostilities in the present war have termi- 
nated, if producers have not disapproved 
marketing quotas for such commodity for 
the marketing year beginning in the cal- 
endar year in which such crop is harvested, 
loans as follows: 

(1) To co-operators (except co-operators 
outside the commercial corn producing area, 
in the case of corn) at the rate of 90% 
of the parity price for the commodity as of 
the beginning of the marketing year: 

(2) To co-operators outside the commer- 
cial corn producing area, in the case of 
corn, at the rate of 75% of the rate speci- 
fied in (1) above; 

(3) To nonco-operators (except nonco-op- 
erators outside the commercial corn pro- 
ducing area, in the case of corn) at the 
rate of 60% of the rate specified in. (1) 
above and only on so much of the com- 
modity as would be subject to penalty if 
marketed. 

(B) All provisions of law applicable with 
respect to loans under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, shall, 
in so far as they are not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this section, be applicable 
with respect to loans made under this sec- 
tion. 

In the case of a commodity with respect 
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NEW OFFICE WILL HAVE CONTROL 
OF WARTIME WAGES, FARM PRICES 


President Roosevelt Loses No Time in Exercising Authority 
Granted by Congress—Temporary Price Ceilings Will 
Be Replaced After Industry Conferences 


to which loans may be made at the rate 
provided in paragraph (1) of subsection 
(A), the President may fix the loan rate 
at any rate not less than the loan rate 
otherwise provided by law if he determines 
that the loan rate so fixed is necessary to 
prevent an increase in the cost of feed for 
livestock and poultry to aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war. 

Sec. 9 (A). Section 4 (A) of the act 
entitled “an act to extend the life and in- 
crease the credit resources of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp., and for other purposes,”’ 
approved July 1, 1941 (U. 8S. C., 1940 edi- 
tion, Supp. 1, Title 15, sec. 713A-8), is 
amended: 

(1) By inserting after the words “so 
as to support” a comma and the follow- 
ing: “During the continuance of the pres- 
ent war,’”’ and until the expiration of the 
two-year period beginning with the first of 
January immediately following the date 
upon which the President by proclamation 
or the Congress by concurrent resolution 
declares that the hostilities in the present 
war have terminated. 

(2) By striking out ‘85%’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “90%.” 

(3) By inserting after the word “to- 
’ a comma and the word “peanuts.”’ 

(B) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall, irrespective of whether or not 
there is any further public announcement 
under such section 4 (A), be applicable 
with respect to any commodity with re- 
spect to which a public announcement has 
heretofore been made under such section 
4 (A) 








WPB Names Advisory 
Committee for Milling 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Flour Milling Industry Advisory 
Committee, which will hold its first session in Washington on Oct. 
16 with WPB officials to discuss concentration of plants and other 
vital subjects is composed of the following members of the milling 


industry: 


O. D. FISHER, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 
J. L. DOWER, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 


Denver. 


HENRY CATE, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas. 
M. F. MULROY, Russell-Miller Milling. Co., Minne- 


apolis. 


SYDNEY ANDERSON, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 


apolis. 


PHILIP W. PILLSBURY, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


Minneapolis. 


FRED BORRIES, Ballard & Ballard, Inc., Louisville, 


Ky. 


SAMUEL H. ROGERS, Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., 


Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Cc. D. McKENZIE, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 


Mich. 


R. S. ROBERTSON, Ewing (Ind.) Mill Co. 
J. A. McCONNELL, Co-operative G.L.F., Inc., Buf- 


falo, N. Y. 


PHILIP H. POSTEL, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mas- 


coutah, IIl. 


WARD MAGILL, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 
FRANK J. ALLEN, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 


Minn. 


R. S. DICKINSON, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 


Omaha. 


FRED J. LINGHAM, Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, 


This is one of the largest industry committees ever appointed by the WPB, in- 
dicating the importance which the government feels the subject of concentration of 
the milling industry merits. The session will be presided over by J, R. T. Bishop, head 
of the Grain Section of the Food Branch of WPB, whose title will be government 


presiding officer. 


It is not expected that the War Production Board will reach any specific con- 
clusions or decisions as the result of the first meeting of the committee. Undoubtedly, 
this meeting will be devoted largely to a general discussion of the problems confront- 


ing the board, which is the usual procedure in matters of this 


kind, and then a 


line of procedure will be determined to develop solutions for these problems. 
The committee itself is advisory in character, as its name indicates, and it has 


no power to cause any particular course of action to be taken. 


These actions must 


be taken by the board itself, after getting all pertinent information from the mem- 


bers of the committee. 


Undoubtedly, the committee will be asked to gather together 


specific types of information needed by the board, and individual members of the 


committee may be assigned specific tasks. 


When all of this preliminary work has 


been completed, the committee will be called upon to advise with the board in re- 
spect to the conclusions to be drawn from this information and the proper courses 
of ‘action. which are indicated by these conclusions. 








Within 24 hours after he had received 
and signed anti-inflation legislation from 
Congress authorizing him to do so (see 
story elsewhere in this issue), President 
Roosevelt issued an executive order de- 
signed to stabilize prices of agricultural 
commodities, wages and salaries, and 
profits and subsidies. 

He established an Office of Economic 
Stabilization to which he delegated the 
authority he had received from Congress, 
and appointed as its director James F. 
Byrnes, who resigned from the Supreme 
Court to take the job. He also estab- 
lished an Economic Stabilization Board 
of 14 members, to act in an advisory 
capacity. 

At the same time, the President direct- 
ed Leon Henderson, price administra- 
tor, to clamp 60-day emergency ceilings 
on virtually all farm produced com- 
modities hitherto exempt. Mr. Hender- 
son acted ‘immediately and invoked tem- 
porary ceilings at the highest prices 
charged during the period Sept. 28-Oct. 
2 by the country’s processors, wholesal- 
ers and retailers. Exempt from these 
temporary ceilings, however, are sales by 
farmers to the first handler. Some action 
on prices paid to farmers is expected 
momentarily. 

The temporary ceilings had the effect 
of “squeezing” millers, inasmuch as there 


was no control of wheat prices as yet. 


These effects are detailed in other stories 
in this issue. 

Under the executive order issued by 
the President, Director of Economic 
Stabilization Byrnes must supervise: 


1, Stabilization of wages and sal- 
aries at Sept. 15 levels, with adjust- 
ments only in cases of gross inequi- 
ties. Existing machinery of the War 
Labor Board will be used for this 
purpose. 

2. Food price ceilings. 

8. A $25,000 limitation on annual 
salaries after deduction of taxes and 
fixed obligations, and a general freez- 
ing of salaries now in excess of $5,000 
a year. 

4. Rent ceilings across the country. 

5. Controls of profits. 


It was announced that conferences 
would be held with processors, wholesal- 
ers and retailers before permanent price 
ceilings are imposed. It was emphasized 
that the prices at which flour and other 
foods were frozen by the temporary or- 
der were not necessarily those at which 
permanent ceilings will be set. Sub- 
stantial “roll-backs” on various sales and 
producer groups could be expected, it 
was said, but also some upward revision 
in prices at retail and wholesale to re- 
lieve “squeezes” in certain instances 
would be necessary. These moves can be 
expected shortly, according to Price Ad- 
ministrator Henderson. 

The new price ceilings affect butter 
and milk products, eggs, poultry, mut- 
ton, white potatoes, canned citrus fruits 
and juices, fresh citrus fruits, flour, 
cake mixes and flour mixes, onions, dry 
‘edible beans, dried peas and lentils, corn 
meal, hominy and hominy grits. 

That part of the President’s executive 
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order dealing specifically with prices of 
agricultural commodities follows: 


1. The prices of agricultural commodities 
and of commodities manufactured or proc- 
essed in whole or in substantial part from 
any agricultural commodity shall be stabil- 
ized, so far as practicable, on the basis of 
levels which existed on Sept. 15, 1942, and 
in compliance with the act of Oct. 2, 1942. 

2. In establishing, maintaining or adjust- 
ing maximum prices for agricultural com- 
modities or for commodities processed or 
manufactured in whole or in substantial 
part from any agricultural commodity, ap- 
propriate deductions shall be made from 
parity price or comparable price for pay- 
ments made under the soil conservation and 
domestic allotment act, as amended, parity 
payments made under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, and 
governmental subsidies. 

3. Subject to the directives on policy of 
the director, the price of agricultural com- 
modities shall be established or maintained 
or adjusted jointly by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the price administrator; 
and any disagreement between them shall 
be resolved by the director. 

The price of any commodity manufac- 
tured or processed in whole or in substan- 
tial part from an agricultural commodity 
shall be established or maintained or ad- 
justed by the price administrator, in the 
same administrative manner provided for 
— the Emergency Price Control Act of 

4. The provisions of sections 3 (A) and 
3 (C) of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942 are hereby suspended to the extent 
that such provisions are inconsistent with 
any or all prices established under this 
order for agricultural commodities, or com- 
modities manufactured or processed in 
whole or in substantial part from an agri- 
cultural commodity. 

Several aspects of the new economic 
control were either not foreseen or not 
discussed to any extent when Congress 
debated the terms of the measure from 
which the present authority is drawn. 

One is an order of the President that 
no salary shall be authorized in excess 
of a sum leaving $25,000 after payment 
of taxes, life insurance premiums and 
required payments on fixed obligations. 

Another is extension of authority under 
the terms of the act, so that it will 
effect a measure of control over profits. 

This was done by stating in the execu- 
tive order: “The price administrator in 
fixing, reducing or increasing prices, 
shall determine price ceilings in such a 
manner that profits are prevented which 
in his judgment are unreasonable or 
exorbitant.” 

Still another assumption of authority, 
under the general terms of the act, con- 
templates that subsidies shall be paid 
“to insure maximum necessary produc- 
tion and distribution of any commodity, 
or to maintain ceiling prices or to prevent 
a price rise inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of this order.” 

When the time comes to pay the sub- 
sidies, the Commodity Credit Corp., the 
Surplus Marketing Administration, the 
Department of Commerce, and the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. are desig- 
nated as some of the agencies to handle 
them. 

It is anticipated subsidies may be 
necessary to induce the producers of 
livestock and livestock products, such as 
pork, beef and milk, to turn out the 
amount of food that is demanded in the 
program to feed our allies in the war. 

Another phase of the farm price fix- 
ing program, shortly to be placed in 
effect, which got little or no attention 
in Congress is that in fixing farm price 
ceilings “appropriate deductions shall be 
made from the parity price or com- 
parable price for payments made” to 
farmers in the form of soil conserva- 


tion subsidies and parity payments. 
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AAA PAYMENTS KEYED 
TO 1943 WAR QUOTAS 


Deductions to Be Made from Benefits 
Paid Farmers Who Fall Below 
Expanded Goals 


The 1943 agricultural adjustment pro- 
gram “will make payments directly condi- 
tional upon meeting the war production 
goals for each farm,” M. Clifford Town- 
send, administrator of the national farm 
program, declared in a Des Moines, 
lowa, speech recently. 

“If the farmer falls below his goals, 
he will get deductions from payments 
that he otherwise earn,” Mr. 
Townsend, administrator of the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Adjustment Admin- 


would 


istration, said. 
of the AAA 
payment program to other crops than 


Forecasting expansion 


those now included, Mr. Townsend as- 
serted: 

“This year farmers were asked to meet 
their goals for all commodities, but there 
were control provisions on only a few 
basic crops. Next year the farm goals 
for all will represent what 
might be called a war production con- 


products 


tract between the farmer and his govern- 
ment.” 

He did not elaborate on details of the 
1943 program, now being worked out by 
farm leaders and the government. 

On future control of farm prices, he 
said: 

“All of us want to look forward to a 
depression-free world after the war. All 
of us who are farmers want a strong 
demand for our products and a fair 
price structure. 

“During the war, because of our farm 
program coupled with an anti-inflation 
program, we can have both of these. 

“Looking farther ahead, . . . I believe 
everyone who thinks it through will agree 

that there should be floors under 
farm prices as well as ceilings above 
them and that these floors to support 
farm prices should continue after the 
war for as long as necessary. 

“If we stable 
prices and full production in supplying 
the needs of America and the world, then 
will the foundation 
for a good living for every farm family.” 


can look forward to 


we farmers have 
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Mr. Townsend defended AAA pay- 
ments as “a prudent investment in the 
cause of victory.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WESTERN’S NET IS $53,299.51 
Winnirec, Man.—The Western Grain 
Co., Ltd., for the year ended July 31, 
1942, net of $53,299.51 
after providing for a year’s bond inter- 
est, depreciation and all other charges. 
The amount has been credited to con- 
solidated deficit account, 
amounts to $585,155.43. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RECORD GRAIN CAR 
The Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association, St. Paul, unloaded a car of 
wheat at Elevator M, in Minneapolis, 
last week, that is believed to threaten 
records. It was shipped by the Farmers 
Elevator, Bisbee, Minn., and contained 
173,940 Ibs, testing 54.7 lbs per bushel. 
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shows income 


which now 














Cocktails for Hitler 





Last of Distilleries 


Now Converted to 
Alcohol for War 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Prodlc- 
tion Board has ordered the entire output 
of the nation’s distilleries diverted into 
industrial alcohol for wartime purposes 
after Oct. 8. : 

Directives were issued to the beverage 
distilling industry to ship its entire out- 
put of “high wines”—raw whisky of 120 
to 140 proof—to commercial redistilling 
plants for conversion into 190 proof in- 
dustrial alcohol used in explosives and in 
butadiene, the main ingredient of syn- 
thetic rubber. 

For some time, the major share of 
distillers’ production has been devoted 
to war purposes. 
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PLANT OF EWING MILL CO. 
IN INDIANA IS DESTROYED 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The flour mill of 
the Ewing Mill Co., Brownstown, Ind., 
was destroyed by fire of undetermined 
origin, Oct. 2. The mill was owned and 
operated by Roscoe M. Robertson and 
The is estimated 
at $50,000 and partly covered by insur- 


his three sons. loss 


<> 





Total Food Use Changes Little; 


Various Items Differ—Flour Off 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Although total 
food consumption varies a little, the sum 
is quite stable, according to figures pub- 
lished recently by the United States Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. There 
are, however, important fluctuations in 
the rate of consumption of individual 
items. The following table gives the 
annual per capita consumption of all 
foods ‘since 1909, also ‘the variations for 
different periods in this time: 


This table shows quite clearly, states 
the Millers National Federation, that a 
substantial reduction has taken place in 
the use of such staples as wheat flour, 
other cereals, and potatoes, while there 
have been increases in consumption of 
vegetables, dairy products, fruits and 
sugar. The sum totals do not vary 
much, which is another way of saying 
that there is Only so much room in the 
human stomach. 





1909-16 1917-21 1922-26 1927-31 1932-36 1937-41 

WOK ‘AOUP. a5. 05550eaber 207 180 176 174 157 154 
Seer. COTORIR .scccveseces 77 56 51 49 43 42 
Meat and fish ...........% 143 136 140 132 131 "+ $37 
OPP EET CCL Cee 37 36 40 4r 36 , 38 
Es 4S a'e v0 SNS 00060 s 187 170 164 157 157 147 
Fresh vegetables: ..visc... 100 100 102 1ll ; a 135 
Canned vegetables ....... 13 13 16 19 18 23 
Beans and pé@as ......... 11 13 12 14 15 16 
Cee, WOR CEO. c0ct cece 13 17 17 17 18 21 
Milk and cream .........; 249 250 264 273 269 274 
Cheese, ice cream, etc. ... 14 20 23 25 26 34 
EE Wa eh ot oS b aie. ee aN 17 15 18 18 18 17 
og eee 44 44 45 46 45 48 
oe ee 174 160 168 176 170 199 
ce i a 9 14 15 19 18 23 
Sugar-and ‘syrup ......... 91 96 116 114 108 114 
Total, all foods. ..... 1,385 1,319 1,367 1,386 1,344 1,421 


ance. The three-story structure was 
built in 1881. 

The building closed at 10:30 
o’clock in the evening and an hour later 
employees of a near-by packing com- 
pany saw smoke from the building and 
gave the alarm. 

The burned plant had a daily ca- 
pacity of 96 bbls. The Robertson Mill- 
ing Co., of Bedford, Ind., a mill which 
has not been operating, also is owned 
by the Robertson family. 


was 
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Concentrate at Chicago 





Edw. Katzinger Co.’s 
Baltimore Factory 
Turned Over to Army 


The modern Baltimore factory build- 
ing of the Edward Katzinger Co., of 
Chicago, has been turned over to the 
U. S. Army on a nominal basis for the 
duration of the war, it has been an- 
nounced by Arthur Keating, president 
of the company. 

Shortage of Atlantic seaboard ware- 
house space being one of the army’s 
present major problems, Mr. Keating 
offered his Baltimore plant for imme- 
diate occupancy, and at the 
to avoid delay in vacatihg, announced 
that substantial quantities of much 
needed machinery would be offered at 
public auction on Oct. 14. All special 
machinery designed and manufactured 
for the company and used in making 
bakery pan equipment will be stored 
for the duration. 


same time, 


Service to commercial bakers will be 
continued in the main factory in Chi- 
cago where the company also fabricates 
its kitchenware lines. 

“While this move will impose an extra 
heavy burden on our Chicago factory,” 
said Mr. Keating, “we expect to con- 
tinue not only the extensive defense 
projects, but also will render service on 
schedule with such products as we are 
still permitted to manufacture. 

“The idea of a public auction of ma- 
chinery, of means . substantial 
sacrifices to us in the way of remunera- 
tion for our equipment, but it does ac- 
complish two things—we will be able 
to give the army occupancy without -de- 
lay—and we will be able to give defense 
industry the much needed surplus ma- 
chinery immediately. 

“We do this gladly and willingly, be- 
cause we feel that no sacrifice is too 
great if it will speed the inevitable 
victory which we all so sincerely hope 
for and definitely expect.” 

Some of the equipment in the Kat- 
zinger Baltimore plant is being taken 
over directly by the government. 


course, 
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DELIVERY QUOTAS INCREASED 

Winnires, Man.—The general deliv- 
ery quota for oats and barley. in west- 
ern Canada was increased last week 
from 7.bus per seeded acre to 10 bus 
per .seeded acre. In-announcing the 
increase, the. Canadian Wheat Board 
pointed out that it does not guarantee 
that there will be immediate space in 
the country for acceptance of this in- 
creased quota, but will continue its 
endeavors .to distribute the total avail- 
able space as. fairly as possible. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERY REMODELED 

The A. L. Cartwright Bakery, Eliza- 

beth City, N. C., has been completely 

renovated:~-John Q. Cartwright is owner. 
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DR. R. A. GORTNER DIES 
FROM HEART AILMENT 


University of Minnesota Biochemistry 
Head Devoted Career to Research 
in Cereal Field 


Dr. Ross A. Gortner, 57, since 1917 
chief in the division of agricultural bio- 
chemistry at the University of Minne- 
sota, died Sept. 30 of a heart ailment. 
Outstanding in the field of cereal chem- 
istry, he was the recipient this year of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists’ Osborne Medal. 

Dr. Gortner was noted particularly for 
his significant researches on the gluten 
proteins of wheat and the protein struc- 
ture of other grains. His address pre- 
sented in connection with the Osborne 
award at the 1942 A.A.C.C. convention 
was titled “The Plant Proteins,’ and 


The Late Dr. Ross A. Gortner 


he summed up his account of protein 
research. by describing it as “the most 
fascinating but at the same time the 
most exasperating study of bio-chemical 
systems.” 

Another of Dr. Gortner’s contributions 
to the milling and baking fields was 
work in the development of improved 
wheat varieties. His research had a 
significant bearing upon the introduction 
of Thatcher wheat. 

Dr. Gortner began his education in 
biochemistry in Nebraska schools. Later 
he worked at the University of Toronto 
and at Columbia, where he received his 
Ph. D. in 1909. He joined the staff of 
the University of Minnesota in 1914. 
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GENERAL MILLS PURCHASES 
PURITY OATS CO. PLANT 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—General Mills, 
Inc., has purchased the facilities of the 
Purity Oats Co., Keokuk, Iowa, Harry 
A. Bullis, executive vice president of 
General Mills, has announced. 

Purity’s operations were taken over on 
Oct. 5. Under the new organization the 
company will continue to service its 
former trade and there will be no change 
in brand names. The Purity Oats Co. 
has been engaged in the production of 
rolled oats for more than 45 years, doing 
both export and domestic business. 

C. M. Hidding, the company’s general 
manager, will continue to direct opera- 
tions under the new General Mills owner- 
ship. 
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CHEAPER BASE FOR 
RIBOFLAVIN REPORTED 


Low Cost Source of Sugar d-rhibose Found 
in Yeast Produced from Paper 
Mill Waste 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Chemists of the 
United States Bureau of Standards have 
found the answer to producing at com- 
paratively low cost a sugar d-rhibose, 
which a few years ago was a rarity, cost- 
ing about $18,000 lb. The government 
chemists have found that d-rhibose can 
be extracted from bakers’ yeast, which in 
turn can be made from sulfite liquor, a 
waste product of paper mills. According 
to a report to the American Chemical 
Society by the Washington chemists, their 
work will contribute to producing a cheap 
synthesis of riboflavin, an optional in- 
gredient in enriched bread and flour. 

Of all the thousands of sugars avail- 
able in nature or which can be synthe- 
sized, it was reported, only this one is 
suitable for making the vitamin. The 
major cost in the past has been the 
d-rhibose synthesis. 

Through the invention of a Swedish 
engineer there currently are two plants 
in Canada producing the low-cost yeast 
needed for the process. The erection of 
similar plants in the United States after 
the war is contemplated. 

Only a very small fraction of the tre- 
mendous quantities of sulfite liquor now 
being dumped into woodland rivers 
throughout the country is required to 
produce all the rare sugar needed for 
all the riboflavin required by the entire 
world. Hitherto sulfite liquor has been 
almost entirely a waste and contaminant 
of streams. 

The choice of yeast is highly important, 
it was explained. That produced from 
grain or molasses is too expensive to 
permit an economical d-rhibose-from- 
yeast operation. 

About eight to ten tons of the liquor 
are obtained for every ton of paper or 
pulp produced and the disposal of these 
has been one of the most pressing prob- 
lems of the paper industry. Rosin and 
lignin, valuable for the manufacture of 
plastics, are obtained as by-products of 
the yeast process. 

One of the reasons riboflavin remains 
optional rather than required in enriched 
bread is its comparatively limited supply. 
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BAKERY HOLDS OUTING 
Dunsar, W. Va.—Officials and em- 
ployees of Pennington Bros., Inc., bakery 
operators at Dunbar, W. Va., held their 
annual outing at the 4-H fair grounds 
with more than 250 persons attending. 
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The committee in charge included Charles 
Pennington, vice president; Ray Trinkler, 
manager; Dewey Dean, production su- 
perintendent, and L. R. Bryant and 
Thomas Cabin, sales managers for the 
Charleston and Huntington districts, re- 
spectively. 
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W. E. FOX, BAKER, DIES OCT. 5 
pie 





Divisional Supervisor for Purity Bak >:ries 
Corp. at Memphis Succumbs After 
Four-Week Illness 


Cuicaco, Itt.—W. E. Fox, divisional 
supervisor at Memphis for the Purity 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago, died on Oct. 5 
in Memphis. News of his death came 
as a shock to his many friends in Chi- 
cago, where he was born and lived for 
many years. He had been ill for only 
four weeks. He was 45 years of age. 

Mr. Fox started with the Purity firm 
in March, 1935, and for the past few 
years had been located in Memphis. Be- 
fore his connection with Purity, he had 
been with the Hubbard Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, as sales executive. Well known in 
the baking and allied industries, he 
had been a member of the Chicago Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club for several years. 

Surviving are his widow, two sons and 
one daughter. A brother, D. G. Fox, is 
divisional vice president of Purity Bak- 
eries Corp. at Dallas, Texas. 

Funeral services will be held the morn- 
ing of Oct. 8 from St. Mary’s Church 
of the Lake, with burial at St. Mary’s 
Cemetery. 
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DULUTH GRAIN MAN IS ODT 
GREAT LAKES CONSULTANT 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
has announced the appointment of W. 
B. Joyce, of Duluth, Minn., as consultant 
to the Great Lakes Carriers Division. 
At the time of his appointment, Mr. 
Joyce was president of the W. B. Joyce 
Co., Duluth. He is a member of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, and has been 
associated with the grain industry for 
a number of years. The resignation of 
Alex M. Peabody from the Seattle Coast- 
wise and Intercoastal Carriers’ Advisory 
Committee was also announced. Harri- 
son J. Hart was elected chairman, re- 
placing Captain Peabody, and James E. 
Murphy was named a member of the com- 
mittee. This committee serves in an 
advisory capacity to Ernest R. Holz- 
born, assistant director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation in charge of 
waterway transport, on port and shipping 
problems in the Seattle area. 








One Less Headache .... 





WPB Plan to Trace Flow of Materials 
in Production Dropped as Too Complex 


Wasuincton, D. C.—WPB’s compli- 
cated Priorities Regulation No. 10 and 
the Allocation Classification System have 
proved too complicated, and an an- 
nouncement is expected within a fort- 
night, eliminating this method of tracing 
the flow of materials by numbering every 
purchase order in accord with the pur- 
pose for which the material will be used. 

One of the main headaches of indus- 
try’s overworked office staffs, the pro- 
duction code has been disapproved by 


a majority of the WPB_ industry 
branches, as too complex and an undue 
burden on business. The entire program, 
still in mandatory effect, although the 
classification system as. originally _im- 
posed long since has been abandoned, 
will be scrapped, it was stated. 


TRACER SYSTEM UNUSED 


WPB officials disclosed that in the 
many months the classifications system 
has been imposed on industry, WPB has 
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* CONSERVATION POSTER FOR BAGS * 





OF OPENING 
BAGS LIKE 
THIS 


CARE OF PALLED BAGS 
Don’t steck the filled begs so high that the weight ruptures the begs 
‘on the bottom. 


Steck olf of @ hind together becouse the strength of the beg cloth 

veries « 

Use no hooks so os not to injure the beg. 

Protect the c: from rats to prevent demage to beg os well 

at to ite contents. 

Store off commodities in « dry. protected plece. 

Allow no chickens or enimels access to begs. 

Handle sects with reasonable core to avoid dropping end rupturing 

the 

Open begs et seem by cutting string instead of cloth. 

Remove commodities containing acids 0+ soon os possible 
CARE OF EMPTY BAGS 

1, Shake thoroughly to remeve os much of commodity os porible 









22 “ee oe 








READ THESE RULES 


SAVE EVERY BAG [0 HELP WIN THE war 


4) 





Hang off begs in the un to dry ond prevent mildew and rot 
Do not use herosene or objectionable chermc els 

Store dried begs, each kind to itself, in « high. dry plece 

Inspect + to prevent rats or vermin nesti 

Do not fl begs. to be reused later, with objectionable items like 
coal. ete 


Tie the begs into bundles end sell them os containers 
in refilling any bag, do not fill too full, as this couses tension on the 
cloth im handling 


e~ eveen 


SORTING BAGS 
1. Sort oll bags by materials, weight of materials. sizes and weight of 
packaged commodity for which intended 
2. Sert into bundies off begs that con be wed to repackage the seme 
« . 
3. Bundle of patched begs seperately. 
4. Keep sloshed begs together 








A conservation poster for flour and feed bags has been prepared by the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association as part of a campaign undertaken under 


government auspices to prevent unnecessary destruction of textile bags of vari- 


ous kinds. 


The poster is 14x22 inches in four colors. 


Requests for copies should 


be directed to the Textile Bag Manufacturers Association, 100 North La Salle 


Street, Chicago. 





not received a single return from busi- 
ness on which to set up the tracer sys- 
tem here for which the code was designed. 

This is not the fault of business men, 
however, it was stated, but of an appar- 
ent oversight in WPB which did not pro- 
vide for any means of transmitting the 
symbols carried on all orders from the 
final purchaser to the production board. 
doubtless are 


The symbolic records 


available in some form within the files 
of industry, and the information they 
are supposed to disclose probably could 


be dug out with considerable research. 
FAIL TO CHECK ON SETUP 

Meanwhile, although presumably much 
of industry has been complying with 
regulation No. 10 and listing the code 
numerals on each order, WPB has made 
no effort to enforce the order or even 
to check on its use. . 

While the need for some more defini- 
tive means of tracing materials flow than 
is now available is obvious, the agency 
said, the classifications system and the 
production .code which unofficially re- 
placed it, are too complex. 

Only a very few of the many industry 
branches which 10 days ago were given 
a new draft of the production code, re- 
vived after it was virtually dropped 
some. weeks ago, approved it, officials 
said. The copper branch was understood 
to approve it, but that branch has all 


along had a code of its own for tracing 
materials. In addition copper is largely 
now by direct allocation and 


allowed are not hard to 


handled 

the end-uses 

control. 
SIMPLIFIED PLAN POSSIBLE 


Should any code be finally approved 
to replace that established under priori- 
ties regulation No. 10, it was forecast, it 
will be a highly simplified affair simply 
designating the federal procurement 
agency for which the product is being 
made. This would be on the assump- 
tion that each procurement agency has 
the ability to order only products essen- 
tial to war. 

The production agency now is faced 
with informing the scores of trade asso- 
ciations and chambers of commerce and 
other business men who received detailed 
explanations of the production code at 
numerous Clinics, that the system is not 
to be used after all. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


HOUSEHOLD DELIVERY STOPPED 

Toronto, Ont.—It is reported from 
British Columbia that several bakeries 
there have discontinued house-to-house 
delivery of bread. Bakers in this west- 
ern province appear to be the first in 
Canada to suspend this household serv- 
ice. The reason is due to rubber re- 
strictions and the difficulty of obtaining 
drivers for delivery trucks. 
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PRICE CEILING ORDER THROWS 
FLOUR MARKET INTO CONFUSION 


Millers Hesitate to Post Offerings and Trade Shows Little Interest 
With Price Top Set—Production 
Shows Gain 


Flour business is almost completely 
stalemated by the confusion created by 
price ceiling regulations imposed by the 
anti-inflation act. Millers are uncertain 
as to the exact application of the order 
and consequently hesitate to do any busi- 
ness. And with a ceiling set on prices 
there is little incentive on the part of 
the trade to make any purchases as the 
price can go down only. 

Spring wheat mills in the Northwest 
reported a fair week of business prior to 
the enactment of price regulations. Sales 
amounted to 76% of capacity, compared 
with 107% in the week preceding and 
80% in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

Sales were mostly of the small lot 
variety in the Southwest as the trade sat 
back to wait for more OPA develop- 
ments. Consequently business for the 
week was figured at 62% of capacity as 
against 93% in the week previous and 
89% in the similar period a year ago. 

At Buffalo there was a let-up in de- 
mand, although a fair amount of business 
was done with the bakery trade. 

In the Central West business was fair- 
ly active although confined to the routine 
with no large orders appearing. On the 
Pacific Coast the lightest business in sev- 
eral weeks was reported with mills not 
pressing for sales and buyers remaining 
indifferent to market changes. 

Shipping directions were fairly easy 
to obtain. 

PRICES 

Flour prices followed the trend in the 
wheat market and fluctuated sharply dur- 
ing the week. At the close of the week 
they were 10@15c bbl under a week 
earlier. 

CLEARS 

The demand for clears continues strong 
with the spring wheat products scarce 
and particularly wanted. 


EXPORTS 

Little business is passing in the export 
field with uncertain shipping and a ner- 
vous market resulting in very few sales. 
The Latin Americas are buying only 
small amounts. 

PRODUCTION 

With north Pacific Coast mills and the 
Southwest reporting sizable gains in out- 
put, flour production of the mills re- 
porting to THe Norruwestern MILteEr, 
accounting for 65% of the nation’s total 
output of flour, amounted to 1,525,093 
bbls, compared with 1,507,779 in the pre- 
ceding week and 1,514,134 in the corre- 


———————————————EE 
SUGAR OUTLOOK 


A November-December sugar al- 
lotment of less than 80% apears to 
be more than a possibility, says a re- 
cent bulletin of the American Bakers 
Association. Unless supply prospects 
improve, the bulletin continues, there 
must be a reduction, and the ABA 
suggests that the best policy is to plan 
to carry over something from the 
September-October allotment to cush- 
ion the reduction if it comes. 


sponding period a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 1,489,462 and three 
years ago 1,643,566. Only the north 
Pacific Coast and the Southwest re- 
ported increases, the gains amounting to 
23,000 and 9,000 bbls, respectively. The 
Northwest milled 2,000. bbls less, Buffalo 
4,000, the eastern division of the Cen- 
tral West 3,000, the western division of 
the Central West 3,000, and the South- 
east 4,000, Complete details by sections 
are reported in a table on the page oppo- 
site. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRICE CURB HUBBUB 
HITS FEED FUTURES 


Market Turns Dull and Slightly Lower 
as Traders Await Price Ceiling 
Developments 








The fanfare attendant on price con- 
trol statements from Washington put a 
damper on millfeed futures markets this 
week, after a previous showing of 
strength. 

At St. Louis, after a period of lower 
prices, values react- 
ed in sympathy with 
higher grain and 
increased eastern 
demand cleaning up 
distressed offerings. 
However, the new price legislation cre- 
ated uncertainty among traders, who 
are watching developments before mak- 
ing further commitments. Price range 
was irregular to mainly lower. 

After strength prompted by both 
near-by and deferred buying late last 
week, the Kansas City market tapered 
off slightly early this week on lack of 
buying prompted by lower grain mar- 
kets and price control hubbub. Market 
was by no means soft, but did move 
shade lower simply because buyers were 
absent. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Oct. 5: 








Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
GOOeRSP .cccesveces 34.65 31.90 32.15 
November ... 35.00 33.00* 32.75 
December ......... 35.25 33.80 33.75 
SOMMER cccccecvese 35.35 34.85 34.75 
DPORTURTT cs ccccscces 35.60 35.25 35.25 
BERGER cc cccccceccce 36.25 35.75 35.75 


*Nominal. All other ‘quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Oct. 5: 


Bran Shorts 
GeROREP ceccccececcccccseces 28.70 32.30 
| wn... MELEE L ECE 29.70 32.65 
BORO voce wensvecssveces 30.65 32.75 
pS PET Pree re ere 31.55 33.00 
WORTGRTG ccccccccsccedccecs 31.70 33.25 
CNS ee bess pereccenadesteas 32.45 33.65 


All quotations bid. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CORN FLOUR AND MILLED 
RICE PURCHASED BY AMA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The AMA has 
purchased 73,920 Ibs of corn flour from 
the Quaker Oats Co., to be packed in 
wooden containers, f.o.b. Akron, Ohio, 
for $6.033 cwt; and 2,700,000 Ibs of 
milled rice from Texas and Louisiana 
mills at prices ranging from $5.65 to 
$5.80 cwt. 
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FLOUR OUTPUT GAINS IN SEPTEMBER 


A 1.5% increase flour production in September boosted total crop year output 
of flour to a point moderately above that of the corresponding three months of last 
year, a possible indication that increased general food consumption is beginning to 
be felt in flour milling as it has been in other food industries. 

September production reached 6,334,511 bbls among the mills reporting to THE 
NorRTHWESTERN MILter. These plants account for about 65% of the total flour produc- 


tion. 


The 1942 figure for September was the best for that month since 1939. 


Production last year amounted to 6,230,126 bbls and two years ago output amounted 


to 6,037,290 bbls. 


Gains over a year ago were recorded in all sections except the Pacific Coast, 
which dropped from 556,466 bbls to 488,132. Proportionately the largest gain was in 
the southeastern states, where production was up 13% over last year, which was 


a rather poor September for that area. 


Durum mills also experienced a better September than last year, producing 


330,644 bbls, against 317,483 last season. 
A detailed table appears below: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 








Previous -os————_ Septem ber—_——"__, 
September, 1942 month 1941 1940 1939 

WeCtRWERE § ccccccccsccccccccces 1,510,109 1,363,594 1,508,389 1,506,178 1,821,968 
BOUEMWOR os ccccccccccccecccccce 2,421,342 2,262,653 2,370,318 2,121,995 2,662,372 
TUES _ oc ceccnsccecsoanesevves 913,772 804,863 867,675 873,831 1,062,491 
Central West—Eastern Division. 588,168 598,063 551,410 517,877 568,248 
Western Division .......... 295,126 271,640 272,271 273,731 380,770 
DOUERGRSE ccccccceccccccccescce 117,862 99,144 103,597 129,510 200,330 
North Pacific Coast ........... 488,132 609,969 556,466 614,168 698,924 
BOCAS cecccccccccccvccecer 6,334,511 6,009,926 6,230,126 6,037,290 7,395,103 


*Partly estimated. 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTSt 


September, 1942 
330,644 
tNine mills. 


August, 1942 
297,587 


September, 1941 
317,483 








FEED MARKETS LITTLE CHANGED; 
TRADE VOLUME VARIABLE 


—>— 
Some Confusion About New Soybean Meal Floors Evident, but 
Effect on Trading Small—Green Feeds Still Available 
in Quantity—Index Falls a Little 


Feedstuffs markets are devoid of im- 
portant new developments. Some con- 
fusion about the new soybean meal floor 
prices is evident, but this is expected to 
be ironed out within the near future, 
and as long as current market values 
remain well above 
the indicated floor 
levels, the effect is 
more psychological 
than real. Green 
feeds are still avail- 
able in large volume, although frosts 
and freezing weather have curtailed 
growth of tender vegetation in many 
localities. Some easiness in wheat mill- 
feeds resulted in a small decline in the 
Department of Agriculture index of 
wholesale feed prices for the country 
as a whole, the figure standing at 157.4 
at the end of September, compared with 
157.7 a week previous and 154.9 a year 
ago. 











Prices 
a Little 
Down 


WHEAT MILLFEEDS 


Bran prices lost 75c at Kansas City 
and shorts 50c. Trading is of moderate 
volume. Mixers and jobbers are in and 
out of the market in the filling of cur- 
rent and near-by requirements, but there 
is no concentrated activity from any 
particular direction. 

Millfeed trading is narrow at St. 
Louis, due somewhat to quiet demand 
and somewhat to scant supplies. Fort 
Worth reports a good demand for mill- 
feed, but other feedstuffs are quiet. 
Denver reports rather active trade at 
Colorado millfeed markets, with the full 
output of mills moving readily. Much 
of the movement is to California. Og- 
den, Utah, reports indicate a sizable 
movement of CCC feed wheat from Ida- 
ho and Utah to southern California and 
Arizona, The intermountain supply of 


winter forage will be rather light in 
some localities, due to partial failure of 
first cutting alfalfa and frost damage 
to the last cutting. 

The Minneapolis wheat millfeed mar- 
ket remains unsettled, as a variable de- 
mand fails to keep up with offerings 
at all times. Flour mill run continues 
good and the feed output at Minneap- 
olis and the Northwest is rather gen- 
erous. 


OILSEED CAKES AND MEALS 

Old crop soybean meal prices are very 
firm at Kansas City, due to scant offer- 
ings and a fairly urgent demand, while 
new crop business is being held in check 
to some extent by some difference in 
dealers’ interpretations of the new offi- 
cial floor price regulations. Inquiry for 
cottonseed and linseed meals for quick 
shipment also is fairly active, with sup- 
plies none too liberal. 


CORN FEEDS 

Gluten feed prices are 50c higher for 
first half of October shipment, but oth- 
erwise unchanged from a week ago. Wet 
processors report the active demand for 
this feed in recent weeks has taken up 
much of the prospective production for 
the next month. Kansas City refineries 
have no gluten meal available above pre- 
vious contracts and delivery promises 
from eastern branch plants have become 
so uncertain that no efforts are being 
made to book new business for near-by 
shipment. Hominy feed is in good call 
from southern and southeastern markets 
and the limited supplies are moving 
‘without difficulty. 

With the growing season drawing to a 
Close, makers of dehydrated alfalfa meal 
report they are sold up for the season 
and not taking any additional bookings, 
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WHEAT PRICES SLUMP 
ON FLOUR LID ORDER 


Buying Interest Lags With Many Orders 
Cancelled—Price Trend Nervous 
and Uncertain 


Wheat prices have slumped to the low- 
est point in about three weeks as the 
result of the government’s action in 
placing a ceiling price on flour. Buy- 
ing interest is limited. When the order 
was first announced many buying orders 
were canceled because of 
the placing of a ceiling 
price on flour that would 
represent a value on wheat 
under the loan price. 

The quantity of 1942 
wheat under government 
loan as of Sept. 26 amounted to 187,- 
245,000 bus. In addition to this quan- 
tity, the CCC held 291,401,000 bus from 
previous crops. 

Parity prices as of Sept. 15 remained 
the same as for recent previous months 
which, in cents per bushel, were: wheat 
134.4, corn 97.6, oats 60.6, barley 94.1, 
rye 109.4, flaxseed 257, soybeans 144. 
The average farm prices on Sept. 15 
for these commodities were: wheat 102.6, 
corn 82.6, oats 43.3, barley 56.7, rye 55.2, 
flaxseed 224, soybeans 157. 

The seeding of winter wheat is active 
and nearly completed in Texas and Okla- 
homa with many fields up to good stands. 
Sowing is nearly done in the western 
half of Kansas. North of Kansas seed- 
ing of winter wheat has been retarded 
by wet soil in eastern portions and by 
dryness in the great plains and north 
Pacific area. 

Preliminary loss estimates based on ob- 
servations throughout the season indicate 
that damage to wheat, oats, barley and 
rye from stem rust was lower this sea- 
son from Texas north into Canada than 
during any of the past 22 years. Except 
in the Virginias where millions of bar- 
berry bushes are growing and in a few 
localized areas in other states losses from 
this disease did not exceed a trace. 
Scarcity of stem rust on small grains 
this year is attributed to the eradication 
of more than 300,000,000 barberry bushes 
from the more important grain produc- 
ing areas since 1918 and to improved 
varieties of grain developed by plant 
breeders for high resistance to many 
forms of the disease. 

Quota restrictions on the marketing 
of wheat have been applied to the west- 
ern Canadian crop by the Canadian 
Wheat Board but because of the lateness 
of harvest the movement from farms 
has been delayed. Only a little over 19,- 
000,000 bus were moved during the first 
seven weeks of the current crop year 
compared with nearly 39,500,000 bus for 
the corresponding period last year. In- 
spections to date have been too small to 
indicate the quality of this year’s crop. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORT 
SALES SHOW INCREASE 


Winnirec, Man.—Export sales of Ca- 
nadian wheat last week climbed to about 
4,250,000 bus and included 500,000 for 
Greece. The remainder was taken by 
the United Kingdom. The total was 
made up of high grade Manitobas. 

In the Winnipeg wheat pit scattered 
purchases, representing domestic flour 
sales, were credited to mills. Prices 
held at unchanged levels and only a few 











Prices 
Sharply 
Down 
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trades were recorded in the October 
position by milling interests. 

Spreading operations during the last 
three days of September, involving the 
switching of holdings from the October 
to the December position, were huge. 
Estimates of the amount of wheat to 
change hands on the spread ranged any- 
where from 60,000,000 to 110,000,000 bus. 

With the start of the delivery month 
on Oct. 1, No. 1 hard and Nos. 1 and 2 
northern were the only contract grades 
of wheat quoted on a deliverable basis. 
Deliveries on October wheat future con- 
tracts for the first three days of October 
totaled less than 3,000,000 bus. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAG DEMAND EASIER 
WITH TRADE COASTING 


Inquiries Drop Off as Interests Hold Off 
Purchases to Avoid Inventory 
Build-up 








New York, N. Y.—In contrast to the 
sharp increase in demand for bags ex- 
perienced recently, manufacturers report 
a lull in inquiries which they attribute to 
feed, flour and fertilizer interests holding 
off on purchases pending consumption of 
current stocks to avoid violation of in- 
ventory regulations. 

The lull in business will probably be 
temporary, with the trade anticipating 
a sharp increase in volume buying in a 
few weeks. It is expected that demand 
will then be heavy to cover requirements 
into the early part of next year. 

The new price control bill raising loan 
levels to 90% of parity in the price of 
cotton caused the market to rally imme- 
diately, rising as much as $1 a bale. 
However, many in the trade showed un- 
easiness over the possible effects of the 
new legislation and this scattered liquida- 
tion plus an accumulation of hedge sell- 
ing orders from the South caused the 
market to fall off again. 

One of the recent factors affecting the 
market was Senator Bankhead’s state- 
ment again urging farmers to withhold 
half of their crop in the loan for ceiling 
prices. In the statement, released prior 
to the final enactment of the price con- 
trol bill, he confirmed the opinion that the 
bill would not affect cotton ceilings and 
that cotton could still rise to 21.47c. 

Burlap shipments from India continue 
unimproved, with raw jute still receiving 
preference on cargo ships. The extent 
of this preference is noted in the fact 
that while burlap shipments declined 
15% this year_over a comparable period 
in 1941, jute shipments to this country 
during the first six months of 1942 in- 
creased 2.6% over the total for the like 
period last year. The local burlap mar- 
ket continues dull with cables scarce and 
prices strictly nominal. 

Although some observers hint at a tight 
situation in certain cotton constructions 
for bagging purposes, the general trade 
still holds the opinion that there will be 
an ample supply of most constructions 
to fill all requirements for bags. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
6.97 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment, prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 138.84 as compared with 
18.88 a year ago. 
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re 
WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 

Previous Oct. 4, Oct. 5, Oct. 7, 

Oct. 3, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 

cnt, MLE ERE U RTE *379,948 381,911 363,991 341,928 377,427 

DOUERWONE cc ccccvecccosveccecos 585,766 576,076 589,637 529,095 600,609 

SE. ch norencasecoenseusaese 209,861 213,573 212,256 232,213 267,783 

Central West—Eastern Division. *135,498 138,613 131,538 135,411 129,220 

Western Division .......... 70,145 73,732 65,352 61,693 74,359 

DOWER ac ccccccoseecs oeeeee *27,986 31,137 20,388 21,745 36,155 

North Pacific Coast .........++. 115,889 92,737 130,972 167,377 158,013 

DOME cc kasdwawsvcsceerers 1,525,093 1,507,779 1,514,134 1,489,462 1,643,566 
*Partly estimated. 

Crop-year production 

Percentage of activity ‘ c July 1 to ‘ 

Oct. 3, Previous Oct. 4, Oct. 5, Oct. 7, Oct. 3, Oct. 4, 

1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 

Northwest ....... 68 69 64 60 66 4,313,961 4,297,800 

Southwest ....... 83 81 83 75 87 7,201,518 7,255,724 

WuMale .cccccccce 70 72 72 79 90 2,685,741 2,684,763 

Central West— 

Eastern Div. .. 72 76 71 75 76 1,806,696 1,656,287 

Western Div. .. 60 63 56 52 63 830,830 765,834 

Southeast ....... 56 70 58 65 63 328,763 311,592 

N. Pacific Coast.. 59 55 64 77 71 1,863,619 1,709,772 

Totals ....... 72 72 74 71 78 19,031,128 18,681,772 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Sept. 27-Oct. 3.. 415,500 358,870 86 
Previous week .. 415,500 355,997 86 
WORF ABO ccccces 415,500 340,356 82 
Two years ago... 415,500 311,996 75 
Five-year Average ....sesesseeeeees 76 
Ten-year average ......+..++ ° ° 73 
Kansas City 
Sept. 27-Oct. 3.. 180,000 138,381 77 
Previous week .. 180,000 135,820 75 
Year ago ....... 180,000 154,986 86 
Two years ago... 180,000 128,839 72 
Five-year A@Verage .....seeeeerecees 75 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...ceeeeseereveee 73 
Wichita 
Sept. 27-Oct. 3.. 56,700 42,346 75 
Previous week 56,700 39,269 69 
Year ago ......- 6,700 48,708 86 
Two years ago... 56,700 42,950 76 
Salina 
Sept. 27-Oct. 3.. 56,100 46,169 82 
Previous week 56,100 44,990 80 
Year ago ....... 56,100 45,587 81 
Two years ago... 56,100 45,310 81 
PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 27-Oct. 3.. 122,800 70,132 57 

Previous week 94,800 49,583 52 

Year ago ....... 130,800 83,104 64 

Two years.ago... 141,600 92,870 66 

Five-year A@verage .......seeseecees 65 

TON-VOAF AVETABO 2. cccccccccccccce 67 
Portland District 

Sept. 27-Oct. 3.. 73,200 45,757 63 

Previous week 73,200 43,154 59 

Year ago ......- 74,600 47,868 64 

Two years ago... 74,600 74,527 100 

Five-year AVCTAGe ... cece cece eeces 72 

Ten-year AVETARZE ... cs eeecsccecees 69 
THE SOUTHEAST 

Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 


and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Sept. 27-Oct. 3.. 49,490 27,986 56 
Previous week 44,100 31,137 71 
Year ago ....... 34,800 20,388 58 
Two years ago... 33,000 21,745 65 
Five-year AVeCTAGe 2... eeesseeeecee 66 


Ten-year average 
Production for current week is estimated. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bls tivity 

Sept. 27-Oct. 3.. 376,950 247,548 66 

Previous week 376,950 235,464 62 

Year O80 ....00. 89,550 219,638 56 

Two years ago... 389,550 209,071 54 

ee eee 55 

Ten-year AVETAGE ...... 0c seeceeeee 58 

; Production for current week was partly 
estimated, 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 27-Oct. 3.. 180,300 132,420 73 

Previous week 180,300 146,447 81 

ZOOS ABO ccceces 179,100 144,353 81 

Two years ago... 180,900 130,857 74 

Five-year average ........eeeeeeeee 66 

Ten-year AVETAZE ....ceeeessceeses 60 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Sept. 27-Oct. 3.. 187,140 135,498 72 
Previous week 183,350 138,613 75 
YOOP QO wccecee 182,820 131,538 71 
Two years ago... 179,920 135,411 75 
Five-year A@Verage .....eseseeceeees 70 
Ten-year average ........+++ cocccs 69 


Production for current week is partly esti- 
mated. 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St, Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 27-Oct. 3.. 117,600 70,145 60 
Previous week .. 117,600 73,732 63 
Year ago ....... 117,600 65,352 56 
Two years ago... 117,600 61,693 52 
Five-year A@V@rTagme .....e.eeeesesees 55 
Ten-year A@VETAZE 2... cscs esecsevece 58 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 27-Oct. 3.. 294,600 208,961 70 
Previous week 294,600 213,573 72 
Year ago ....... 294,600 212,256 72 
Two years ago... 289,800 232,213 79 
Five-year AVCTAGE ..-eeeeeeseeevees 75 
Ten-year average ...... SesCeee noes 79 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
-—Southwest—, -——Northwest——, --—Buffalo——, 7-—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 
Sept. 27-Oct. 3.. 27,559 348,480 14,856 
Previous week .. 27,106 13,891 
Two weeks ago.. 27,297 14,250 
1941 seceures 27,544 343,902 13,943 
TOEe Vevasesvic . 24,844 316,952 13,095 
BORD cvvervsveses 27,904 344,023 14,648 
yy rer 24,348 322,029 14,124 
Five-yr. average 26,440 336,077 14,133 


production to date production to date production to date 


168,763 7,870 103,352 50,285 620,695 
8,009 49,006 
8,565 50,112 
168,463 7,960 102,050 49,447 614,415 
163,272 8,708 103,919 46,647 684,143 
180,845 10,042 112,774 62,594 637,642 
173,802 8,493 111,369 46,965 607,200 
171,029 8,615 106,693 49,188 612,799 
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Frost Damages Kansas Forage 
Crops; Wheat Needs Rainfall 


ern farmers understand mechanics and 
make excellent shop men in the plane 
factories at Wichita. 

The sunny climate of the high plains 
has finally attracted the attention of the 
aerial arm of the arniy and the navy, 
and Kansas is rapidly becoming an aerial 
fortress. The building of these training 
bases is now drawing on the neighbor- 
ing farms for all the surplus labor. 
These farm men, accustomed to cater- 
pillar tractors and combines, do a good 
job “skinning a cat” or driving a bull- 
dozer in building grades for the air fields. 
A farmer, too, is handy with tools, and 
many of them qualify as carpenters at 
$1.1214, per hour and time and a half 
for overtime. These sons of toil do not 
shrink at the 70-hour weeks required. 

All this is reflected in the labor prob- 
lem confronting agriculture. To com- 
plete his fall work, the farmer is now 
paying harvest wages. 

Typical of the labor difficulty and its 
“food to win the war” problem is an 


Donce Crry, Kansas.—The cold snap, 
with sharp frost on Sept. 20, damaged 
the kafir, milo and forage crops over 
large areas of Kansas and the South- 
west. It was unusually early, and sub- 
stantially reduced these feed crops. 

The dry, warm days, with consider- 
able windiness, also have sapped moisture 
from wheat fields. The rank and ex- 
cessively thick stands of volunteer wheat 
which were so promising for sheep and 
cattle pastures also have been seriously 
set back. A gentle shower, on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 2—amounting to .86 of an 
inch at Dodge City—was very refresh- 
ing to the sown wheat. However, the 
entire wheat belt was not reached. Gen- 
erally from Dodge City eastward, it was 
enough. From Dodge City westward, it 
thinned out, and failed entirely at Scott 
City 70 miles to the northwest. 

Most of the winter wheat is sown, and 
on the summer tilled fields, especially 
where reinforced with this recent rain, 
announced farm sale by Charles Neilson, 
20 miles north of Dodge City. He is a 
large farm and livestock operator and is 


will go into the autumn season in fine 
condition and a well balanced, well rooted 
plant should now develop. 

The farm labor situation is still very having a complete farm sale, including 
acute. As to freezing farm labor, that horses and hogs and 250 head of fine cat- 
is a case of locking the door after the tle. Since he cannot find labor to do 
horse is stolen. Farmers and farmers’ his work at all, he is closing out and 
sons not in military service have drifted will operate only what he can do him- 


to the war factories. These young west- _ self. 


<> 
<— 


BETTER WEATHER SPEEDS 
HARVESTING IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG, Man. — Ideal harvest 
weather in western Canada speeded up 
threshing and combining operations last 
week and the amount of work accom- 
plished was appreciable. Bright, warm 
weather prevailed over the entire prai- 
rie wheat belt and only at the close of 
the week rains were experienced. These 
were light and confined almost entirely 
to the Red River Valley. 

While excellent progress was made in 
harvest operations, there is still much 
of the crop in stook and possibly more 
than 25% of the cut grain remains to be 
threshed. In Saskatchewan and AI- 
berta an average of about 20% of the 
crop is still standing. But this is wait- 
ing for the combine and will be cut and 
threshed in the one operation. 

Progress varies greatly within rela- 
tively short distances, but another two 
weeks of good weather should see the 
bulk of the crop harvested. The qual- 
ity of all grains has been lowered. One 
official from Saskatchewan states that 
province will produce little No. 1 north- 
ern wheat. 





WAR FACTORY VOLUNTEERS 
_ DO WEEK END FARM WORK 


Wicurra, Kansas.—Farmers and farm 
hands drawn into Wichita by high wages 
in airplane factories are volunteering to 
work on Saturdays and Sundays on farms 





when they have those two days off, ac- 
cording to C. W. Coursaut, head of fed- 
eral employment service in Wichita. Mr. 
Coursaut reported that 50 men from one 
airplane factory had volunteered to do 
such work, 

Because a frust on Sept. 27 damaged 
low-lying fields of sorghums and _has- 
tened the ripening of hay and other fall 
feeds, an acute shortage of farm hands 
developed. Farmers are calling for hands 
to help rush the feed into shelter. 

Mr. Coursaut sees a solution for farm 
labor shortage for harvest next year in 
the war industry factories, provided the 
factories could let the men off one or two 
days a week, or work a second shift on 
the farms after one shift in the factory. 
One Wichita factory, employing 5,000 men, 
reported that almost 60% have had farm 
experience. 
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OKLAHOMA GRAIN SEEDING 
PROGRESSES DESPITE RAIN 


OKLAHOMA Crry, OxLa.—Despite tem- 
porary delays on account of rain in many 
wheat growing counties, a large part of 
the small grain acreage is planted with 
much of the grain up to a good stand. 
Some reseeding will be necessary in the 
north central and western areas where 
rains were excessive. 

Moisture is adequate for the new grain 
crop, except in a few scattered localities. 
- Harvesting of corn and grain sorghums 
is progressing satisfactorily with yields 
ef both above normal. 
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FORT WORTH WHEAT STOCKS 
DROP AS MOVEMENT LAGS 


Forr Worrn, Texas.—Straggling re- 
ceipts of wheat at Fort Worth, mainly 
for storage, are not offsetting: the mod- 
erate outbound movement. . Wheat stocks 
on Sept. 26 of 14,668,000 bus show a de- 
crease of 220,000 bus for a fortnight. 

The occasional cars offered for sale 
are mostly offgrades, apparently repre- 
senting some of the wheat that was piled 
on ‘the ground. ‘Milling demand for 
wheat is yery. poor, subnormal for the 
season. As long as fiour. business re- 





mains at its present level, it may be 
some time before mills will have to re- 
plenish their stocks to any extent. 

However, offerings out of store are 
limited, wheat business is stagnant. The 
cash basis is called 4c lower. Ordinary 
hard wheat is worth 414c bu over Chi- 
cago December, 16% worth 91,¢ over, 
all basis No. 1, delivered Texas common 
points. 

Total stocks of all grain at Fort Worth 
Sept. 26 were 15,091,000 bus. There is 
fully 4,000,000 bus of vacant space here, 
on paper. 
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GRADES OF MOST SPRING 
GRAINS LOWERED BY RAIN 


Though more hard red spring wheat 
graded No. 2 or better during the first 
half of September than earlier in the 
season, a larger percentage graded 
“tough,” due to excess moisture. In- 
spected receipts of durum wheat, oats 
and barley at representative markets also 
showed a considerable reduction in qual- 
ity during the same period, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. The lower 
quality was caused principally by rains 
in the Upper Mississippi Valley during 
late August and early September. 

Receipts of hard red spring wheat in- 
spected during the first 15 days in Sep- 
tember graded slightly higher than earlier 
arrivals, with 76% grading No. 2 or 
better compared with 69% in August. 
A slightly lower percentage of the first 
half of September inspections classed as 
dark northern spring. Eight per cent 
graded “tough” compared with 4% in 
August. 

Durum wheat inspections showed a 
considerable increase in moisture content. 
The proportion grading “tough” increased 
from 13% in August to 22% for the 
first half of September. Only 44% 
graded No. 2 or better during the first 
half of September compared with 58% 
earlier in the season. The proportion 
grading hard amber durum decreased 
from 87% in August to 63% for the 
first 15 days in September. 

Only 382% of the Central West barley 
inspected at representative markets 
Sept. 1-15 classed as malting barley com- 
pared with 37% for August. The pro- 
portion grading “tough” increased from 
11% to 16%, and 78% graded No. 3 or 
better compared with 86% for August. 

Inspections of oats during the first half 
of September were also lower in quality 
than earlier arrivals. Fifty-eight per 
cent of receipts graded No. 3 or better 
compared with 69% for August. The 
proportion grading “tough” increased 
from 2% in August to 8% in September. 
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OREGON WHEAT STORAGE SOLVED 

PortLanp, Orecon.—The problem of 
storing this year’s 20,000,000-bu wheat 
crop in Oregon has been solved by Ore- 
gon farmers, who have moved all but 
1% into storage. A survey made by 
the county AAA committees reveals that 
wheat had been piled on the ground in 
only two counties, Wasco and Morrow. 
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MONTANA HAIL LOSSES UP 

Hetena, Mont.—E. K. Bowman, 
chairman of the Montana Hail Insur- 
ance Board, reports that hail damage 
to the state’s crops will be well above 
the average this year, possibly as high 
as 8% of the total wheat crop. The 
annual long term average loss is ap- 
proximately 5% to 6%. 
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ENTOMOLOGIST DESCRIBES 
INSECT CONTROL FACTORS 


Although fumigation is one of the most 
important factors in the control of in- 
festation in the grain elevator, there are 
several other things the elevator superin- 
tendent must take into consideration. 
This was the opinion of Dr. H. H. Shep- 
ard, University of Minnesota entomol- 
ogist, who discussed grain fumigation at 
a meeting of the Minneapolis Chapter, 
Society of Grain Elevator Superintend- 
ents, at Freddie’s Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Sept. 29. These other factors, he said, 
controlled the effectiveness of fumigation. 

He listed temperature as of extreme 
importance, pointing out that at tem- 
peratures below 60° F. most grain fumi- 
gants do not have complete killing power. 
At this temperature also, he said, insect 
activity was held at a low point. 

There were a variety of insects to con- 
sider, he pointed out, and each had a 
different degree of resistance to the sev- 
eral standard fumigants. He commented 
that the elevator was subject not only to 
the pests common to sound grain, but was 
also likely to have trouble with so-called 
“secondary” insects that attack grains 
already partially damaged. The con- 
fused flour beetle falls into this category. 

A third group was described as one 
that flourished in damp, musty grain. 
They are small, reddish insects, of which 
“bran bugs” are a typical example. 
Keeping grain in condition can help to 
control them. 

Dr. Shepard said that carbon ‘disul- 
phide was one of the first fumigants 
used for grain. It is extremely inflam- 
mable and explosive, however, and he 
warned against its use. The two prin- 
cipal fumigants recommended for grain 
work were chloropicrin and calcium 
cyanide. 

In the discussion that followed, several 
questions were asked concerning the value 
of cold in eliminating infestation. The 
speaker reported on tests which have 
shown that more than two hours’ expo- 
sure to zero temperature is necessary to 
kill weevil exposed directly; that is, not 
benefited by insulating properties of 
grain. Although their resistance would 
vary with their physical condition, 
it was assumed that the necessity for 
such long exposure to low temperatures 
made the turning of grain noneffective 
as a measure to kill infestation com- 
pletely. It was reiterated, however, that 
insects become “numb” at about 60° F., 
and that eggs will not hatch at this tem- 
perature. Below 50° life is shortened, 
and most insects die if exposed to a tem- 
perature of freezing for a period of sev- 
eral days. 
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HUTCHINSON LOW PROTEIN 

WHEAT PREMIUMS STRONGER 

Hvutcuinson, Kansas.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has learned to its surprise 
that low protein wheat commands as 
much premium in the Hutchinson cash 
market as intermediate grades. In the 
market for wheat for distilleries, the 
CCC expected discounts on the low pro- 
tein, which today has readier sale than 
13% protein. 
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EARLY INDIANA FROST 
INDIANAPOLIS, [Np.—State-wide frosts 
in Indiana late last week were the 
earliest in 49 years. All corn was safe, 
but some damage was done to late soy- 
beans. 
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TOPPER 


Why bother to blend “TOPPER” ? 


Certainly “TOPPER” requires no 
building-up with another flour, for it 








is Full-performance flour just as it is. 


It is true that “ TOPPER’ will carry 


a heavy load of less-worthy and pos- — 





sibly less-price flour, but baking 
“TOPPER” straight is true economy. 


Of course you can blend “ TOPPER” 
if you like— 


But why bother ? 


The best way is to bake 
“TOPPER” straight. 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Declare 
War 
Against 
Wear 


EAR is the greatest Axis-aid 
W in American production a 

leading engineering authority 
recently stated, 

His words are as true of the baking 
industry as any other. Wear of equip- 
ment, in times when it may be difficult 
to secure replacement and most difficult 
to secure repairs, can be as deadly as 
a bomb planted in the plant. Unguarded 
and unchecked it can easily lead to the 
eventual stoppage of all production in 
every bakery in the country today. 

There are six “wear factors” upon 
which we must wage constant war. Here 
are the six, together with the recom- 
mended methods of combating them. 
Every step taken means wear and tear 
on the bakery plant equipment is reduced 
just that much and it all adds up to a 
sizable addition to each piece of equip- 
ment’s useful life. While these points are 
also of importance in peacetime they are 
of even greater importance in wartime 
and should be impressed not only upon 
every baker himself but upon every em- 
ployee of every bakery in the land! 

(1) FRICTION 
surfaces come in contact with each 


wherever two 


other there is friction, from the wear on 
floors by trucks and shoe leather to fric- 
tion of moving parts against each other 
in every machine in the plant. It is the 
greatest promoter of wear in the average 
bakery plant. 

Lubrication fights friction ... the 
right and proper kind of lubrication. Do 
not stint the use of the oil can in these 
times particularly. In fact, many bak- 
ers are finding it advisable to keep a 
small oil can beside each machine in the 
plant. Better to use too much oil than 
too little! 


(2) DUST... no matter how clean 
one’s practices may be there is always 
dust of one kind or another and every 
tiny speck of dust acts as an abrasive 
upon anything with which it comes in 
contact. A few tiny particles of dust 
left unnoticed can easily ruin a bearing 
on a mixer or bread wrapping machine, 
for example. 

There is perhaps no other industry in 
the nation in which a greater battle 
against dust and dirt is waged day in 
and day out than in the baking industry, 
but ordinary sanitation methods are not 
enough. Far too many plant maintenance 
men keep everything spotlessly clean 
and free of dust except . . . the enclosed 
gears and bearings on plant machinery! 
And that is where the dust enemy gets 
in and wreaks its sabotage! Periodic in- 
spection of such enclosed mechanicisms 
is most advisable. 

(3) MALADJUSTMENT ..._ yes, 
when two moving parts of any machine 
in the bakery plant get out of adjust- 
ment or one gets the slightest bit loose 

. wear results. It is indeed a wise 
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baker who sees to it that screw drivers 
and wrenches are handy and that the 
moment a screw or bolt becomes loose 
it is immediately tightened. 

In some small plants the boss makes 
this a regular Saturday night chore. In 
others it is the responsibility of the 
maintenance man. In still other larger 
plants one man is assigned the specific 
responsibility to keep a constant check 
upon every piece of equipment and see 
that every screw and every nut is kept 
tight ... all of the time. One of these 
plans should be in use in every bakery 

. it’s a good way to battle wear! 


(4) RUST... this enemy agent gets 
in its work most effectively in the plants 
of those bakers who try to save money 
by not painting equipment when such 
painting is needed. 

An inexpensive paint brush and a 
bucket of the right kind of paint are 
never costly when regularly applied to 
equipment, machines and fixtures, for a 
coat of paint acts like a suit of armor 
in protecting against the wearing ravages 
of rust on machinery and equipment. 

Appearance of the surface is never 
enough; sometimes the protective qual- 
ity of a painted covering may be re- 
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duced to the danger point without be- 
ing revealed by appearance; check such 
painted surfaces closely. When the paint 
chips or cracks . . . remove it and apply 
a new coat... and that battle against 
wear is won! 

(5) CARELESSNESS... that is 
the greatest friend of wear in existence 
anywhere. The employee who “doesn’t 
care” or is “half asleep” on the job is 
a most active agent of wear. 

Employees working in the plant should 
be trained to spot those points which 
will cause wear and deterioration. Al- 
most all can be prevented by this vigi- 
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lance for every one gives forth a warn- 
ing of the impending danger. If that 
warning is not seen or goes unobserved 
or if the employee fails to note it out of 
pure shiftlessness ... then carelessness 
steps in and takes its toll. 

A bearing scraping is calling for oil... 
a rattle means a loose part . . . any un- 
usual noise means trouble . . . those are 
three points that should be impressed 
upon every employee until the employee 
is constantly searching for them . 
looking for the advance warnings of wear 
itself ! 

(6) DARKNESS... just as_ the 





thief and the attacker lurk in the dark 
as a protective cloak to strike so also 
do other elements lurk in the dark corn- 
ers of the plant to strike and cause wear 
and tear on equipment. 

No one can see the warning signs of 
wear if enough light is not present to 


see them... no bakery 
can guard against the little slips‘ that 
help to create wear conditions... ina 
bakery plant not properly lighted. 
Overlighting is'as dangerous as under- 
lighting because of glare. The proper 
amount of light should be set in every 
corner of the bakery plant and partic- 


plant worker 
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ularly around operating equipment; and 
no more, no less. 

Light bulbs should not be left in 
sockets when their efficiency begins to 
decrease. 

All of these six agents of wear can be 
forced into combat by any baker; it takes 
no other weapon than constant, ceaSeless 
vigilance and the knowledge of what to 
do. 

Constant combat in the bakery plant 
piece of 
equipment therein; more profit and more 


means longer life for every 


assurance of operation for every bakery 
in the land. 





VU HAVE 70 be 
ABLE 10 TAKE 77’ 


Watch Covo Take it 








in Repeated Fryings! 


* Frying is the toughest test of a fat. 
Under the punishment of high heat, Covo 


can be counted on to take it. 
That makes it a WINNER. 


With repeated fryings, Covo stands up 
and stays sweet after inferior fats smoke, 











General Offices 


break down and develop off-flavors. 


Practical frying tests prove that COVO stands 
up longer than the average of four other well- 


known hydrogenated shortenings. Double-re- 
fining helps give Covo extra heat endurance. 


So frying with Covo costs less because you 
get more fryings per pound. COVO is a winner! 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


* Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Double -Refining Adds =H 


He, l/7 
Heat-Endurance! 








OCTOBER IS:DONUT MONTH 









































DON’T MAKE LIGHT OF 
LIGHTING MAINTENANCE 











ETTER. production in the baker: 

plant and more efficiency therein, as 
well as lower operation costs, are all 
the direct result of good maintenance 
of the plant lighting. In addition the 
service life of all lighting equipment is 
materially increased, a factor of some 
importance during wartime shortages 
and the difficulty of making replace- 
ments. 


Far too many maintenance men are 
apt to overlook lighting fixtures in regu- 
lar maintenance chores. Here are a 
number of suggestions designed to bring 
about the aforementioned results: 

(a) Reflectors and luminaires should 
receive frequent cleaning, for dirt on the 
reflecting surfaces reduces illumination 
as much as 50% in extreme cases. 

(b) Use soap and water in cleaning 
reflectors. 

(c) When lamps fail they should be 
replaced immediately with the proper 
size and type. Don’t replace with just 
anything at hand . . . see that the right 
lamp is in the right spot . . all of 
the time. 

(d) Where fluorescent units are in use 
replace the lamp when the emission ma- 
terial on the electrodes is used up, de- 
noted by the lamp flashing on and off. 
Failing to replace immediately may harm 
both the starter and ballast. 

(e) Make certain the luminaires in 
filament lamp use are replaced with only 
those which operate at the rated voltage 
marked on the bulb. Socket voltage 
below that reduces light output. Above 
it the life of the lamps will be ma- 
terially shortened. 

(f) Make certain the voltage rating 
of a fluorescent luminaire is kept within 
the center of the range specified as 
marked on the luminaire name plate and 
ballast. 

(g) Make periodic voltage checks of 
fluorescent equipment to make certain 
that the continued maximum lamp op- 
erating efficiency is always maintained. 

(h) Remove blackened and over-age 
lamps, for they are a hindrance to the 
efficiency of the plant and only waste 
current not to speak of reducing the 
efficiency of those working in the bakery. 

(i) Check regularly for poor connec- 
tions, faulty safety devices and faulty 
fixtures, 

(j) Use only a nonabrasive soap when 
cleaning lamps, lenses or reflectors. 

(k) Don’t take chances in changing 
globes; make sure a stepladder of suf- 
ficient size and safety is used in all such 
operations. 

(1) Leave lamps stored in their orig- 
inal cartons and keep them stored above 
floor levels where other objects can 
drop on such cartons. 

(m) Beware of “cheap” lamps . ; 
their useful life is generally a third 
of standard brands and utility is even 
less. 

(n) If possible see that circuits where 
replacements are being made are turned 
off during such operations; there is only 
a slight chance of an accident occurring 
but even that could be fatal. 


ecm 
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18 Ways to Meet the Labor Shortage Problem 
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NE of the most difficult problems 
() of every baker today is that of 
getting and keeping efficient em- 
ployees. Even women and “draft-proof” 
men are in demand by war industries, 
are being offered strong wage and hour 
inducements. Here are 18 suggested 
solutions from operators: 
1. If you’re unable to get enough full- 
time people, try obtaining the services 
of part-time workers, simply using more 


* 
By Lucius S. Flint 


of them. Married women and many 
older men retired on small incomes are 
glad for the chance to work a few hours 
a day or even full days once or twice 
a week. 

2. Investigate the possibilities in using 
high school and college students after- 
noons and during vacations. There are 
some capable, conscientious workers in 
this group who, because of age, aren’t 
eligible for war factory jobs. 





3. Keep in touch with former em- 
ployees who have gone into other lines. 
They may want to come back to the 
baking business but are afraid you 
wouldn’t have them. Such people are 
usually permanent because  they’ve 
learned from actual experience what 
work they like best. 

4. Some employees leave old jobs for 
war work because they have a mistaken 
idea that all retailing will collapse. To 








Research Chemist, in our Labora- 
tory, making Vitamin B, assay with 
thiochrome apparatus. We use 
both the thiochrome and fermen- 
tation methods for vitamin assays. 
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overcome this, impress on your people 
the fact that the baking business is an 
essential business, that established firms 
will long outlast the war. Show your 
own confidence in the future through 
continued aggressive merchandising. 

5. Dramatize the financial desirability 
of continuous employment in_ stable, 
peace-time industry by compiling figures 
showing earnings of workers before, dur- 
ing and after the last war. Such com- 
parisons, which are easily available in 
the baker’s personal acquaintance, almost 
invariably reveal that the man who 
stayed on his regular job made more 
over a 10-year period than did the man 
who left to take a war-industry job. 

6. Don’t hesitate to give old employees 
substantial salary increases if your earn- 
ings justify them. It costs less to pay 
a little more and keep an experienced 
worker than to have a constant turn- 
over expense. 

7. If you can’t support sizable salary 
increases, then try a bonus system. A 
bonus looks better to the worker than 
does a small salary increase. And some- 
times a bonus setup brings surprising 
results—a financial interest leads the 
worker to increase sales or effect econ- 
omies which mean substantially greater 
earnings for him and for the firm. 
Make the bonus payable quarterly or 
annually to create a long-range induce- 
ment for staying. 

8. To keep interest alive between peri- 
ods of bonus payment, hold both sales 
and operating economy contests. In the 
latter, small cash prizes are awarded all 
employees if a certain item of cost—or 
overhead in general—goes down a speci- 
fied percentage during a given period. 

9. Set up an employee suggestion box 
and offer a cash award to the depositor 
of any suggestion which is adopted to 
increase sales or cut costs. 

10. If you’re capitalized so it is pos- 
sible, give old and proven employees a 
chance to buy small interests in the 
business. 

11. Take pains to praise employees for 
exceptional performance and back up 
that praise with a tangible award of 
some kind—possibly a half day off or a 
little gift. 

12. Give your people some hope of 
advancement to better jobs. Point out 
that the army is taking many experi- 
enced men, that consequently there are 
now exceptional opportunities for fast 
advancement. 

13. Make every effort to see that a 
dependable employee is placed in the 
type of job he likes best. This may not 
count as much as the salary but it does 
count. 

14. Treat employees as_ associates 
rather than hirelings. Be friendly. Take 
an interest in their personal problems. 
Don’t try to show your authority. Nev- 
er complain about minor faults. 

15. Never penalize a worker unless it’s 
absolutely necessary. Several bakers for 
instance, report better employee rela- 
tions since they voluntarily began giving 
reasonable sick leaves with pay. 

16. Make all working conditions just 
as desirable as possible—clean rest- 
rooms, chairs for use by women em- 
ployees when not waiting on trade, and 
so on. 

17. If other members in the family 
of an employee also work, try to ar- 
range his shift so that he can be home 
when they are. 

18. Where practical, stagger hours so 
that once a month or so each employee 
can get away a full week end—have 
Saturday as well as Sunday. 
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| Not Every Flour Ils Worthy to Be 
Offered Under This Brand Name 


We are proud to have milled this flour with a quality 
entitling it to bear this great name “American Eagle” 


“ ze for more than 40 years. And we still claim the friend- 
The ADMIRAL ship of customers who liked it even when this mill was . 


i a pioneer in this great Kansas wheatfield. 


Ye HT) Lee FlourMills@. | 


CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
Salina ANS Kansas 


9 ENE OOS atte INET ARE AN NE ttn 8 abt SRA? IE 


For Extra Economy 


eS Rig MES cs 
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Guard Your 
Office 


Equipment, Too 


“N O more typewriters . . add- 


ing machines . . and other 
office equipment for the dura- 
tion of the war!” 

That government edict has been made 
necessary due to the urgency of the 
war effort. It calls upon every baker 
in the land to exercise the utmost care 
in the vperation and maintenance of 
every piece of office equipment he may 
have. 

Ordinarily modern office machines are 
looked upon as never needing mainte- 
nance or repair. This holds true be- 
cause of their long life and the fact, 
in the past, that they could readily be 
replaced. 

But they cannot be replaced and even 
in some instances it may be difficult to 
obtain repairs. And while the baker 
may believe his office machines unim- 
portant to his successful operation let 
him suddenly be forced to do without 
them! Only the baker who has had this 
happen to him before can appreciate 
how much they will be missed. 

Here are a number of maintenance 
suggestions gathered from _ official 
sources; all presented to aid in keeping 
the baker’s office equipment in proper 
maintenance and efficient operating or- 
der for the duration of the war. 

(a) When something goes wrong—call 
in the expert! The precision manufac- 
ture of office equipment is such that the 
ordinary mechanic or repair man neither 
has the ability nor tools to do the re- 
pair job. Don’t take chances—send it 
to the man who makes such repair work 
his specialty and who has the precision 
tools to handle the job—if possible let 
your dealers’ service agency handle the 
job. 

(b) Make it a daily chore of your 
maintenance man to dust every type- 
writer and adding machine carefully 
each day when he makes his regular 
rounds. A special brush to do this can 
be purchased for a quarter, and _ this 
regular attention will see that delicate 
working parts are given protection. Dust 
is most harmful to typewriters. 

(c) See that all office machines are 
kept covered with regular cloth or can- 
vas coverings when not in use. That 
prevents dust getting into delicate mech- 
anisms and insures against someone un- 
familiar with their use “monkeying” with 
them. 

(d) Don’t let people “practice” or 
“play with” the office equipment; make 
it the responsibility of the person regu- 
larly using the machines to see that this 
rule is enforced. 

(e) “Don’t let the little things go,” is 
the advice of one expert mechanic. 
When small things go wrong on your 
office machine have immediate repairs 
made. One tiny thing wrong with a 
typewriter will soon put it out of op- 
eration. 

(f) Oil carefully. Many typewriters 
and adding machines are ruined by over- 
oiling or putting oil in the wrong places. 
There are only a very few spots on 
typewriters and adding machines that 
need oiling. If your machine operators 


or maintenance people do not know 
what these are they can secure such in- 
structions from any typewriter or add- 
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ing machine agency which will be glad 
to supply them. In general, keep oil 
away from any part of the operating 
mechanism of a typewriter directly in 
front of the platen which holds the 
paper. 

(g) Don’t use ribbons too long, either 
on adding machines, typewriters or check 
protectors. Efforts to obtain impressions 
from faded ribbons always result in 
abuse of the machine and that in turn 
readily leads to minor damage to the 
machine. 

(h) Make it an office rule requiring 
employees to handle every machine with 
care, particularly in moving from one 


place to another. Delicate mechanisms 
can easily be jarred out of operating 
positions by a machine being dropped 
or set down too hard. Operating rules 
heretofore used only in the bakery plant 
itself can well be extended to the office 
for the duration of the war. 

(i) Watch platens of typewriters 
closely (it is the composition roll around 
which the paper travels). These contain 
rubber and may be difficult to replace. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NEW A & P BAKERY UNIT 
Barasoo, Wis.—A bakery department 
is one of the features of the new self- 
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service A. & P. super mart which has 
been opened at 123 Third Street to re- 
place a former smaller unit located a 
block west on the same street. Dave Wil- 
son is store manager. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FRED C. HALLER HONORED 

Fred C. Haller, president of the Hall- 
er Baking Co., Pittsburgh, was recently 
elected a trustee of Albright College, 
Reading, Pa., and was also named as a 
lay delegate to the quadrennial general 
conference of the Evangelical Church 
at Naperville, Ill., where the sessions will 
be held in October. 





Supply the cookies to send 
the boys at camp 


ad 


BROW 





N SUGAR COOKIES 


TRY THESE 3 SUGAR-SAVING 
IDEAS IN MAKING COOKIES 


1. The sugar content in these 4 popular Primex 
cookies can safely be reduced one-fourth— 
without lowering their quality. No other 
changes in formulas are needed. (Your 
Primex-Sweetex salesman will gladly give 
you formula cards for these 4 cookies—and 
for the simplified mixing method.) 








2. Replace half the sugar with glucose in your 
cookie formulas. 


3.The addition of fruits and nuts to many 
cookie mixes—particularly icebox cookies— 
can save up to one-third sugar. (Ask your 
Primex-Sweetex salesman for the Primex 
“Ice Box Cookie” formula.) 
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Rubber Floor Mats are Precious 


HEY can’t be replaced! They 
T= needed in the bakery opera- 

tion! They must be handled with 
care or abuse will ruin them! 

These are only three reasons but there 
are many others why every baker should 
see that the utmost care and attention 
are given floor mats in his plant and 
shop. Knowing how is the main thing 
so here are experts’ recommendations for 
care and preservation of these floor 
coverings. 

Use only fresh water in mopping and 


see that it is lukewarm when used. 
Don’t use water that has become dirty 
through other cleaning. 

Clean the balance of the floor first; 
then use that fresh lukewarm water on 
the mats and start mopping at the edge 
of the mat, never the center. 

Clean mats at least twice a week and 
scrub the topside with a brush; all that 
is needed is plenty. of lukewarm water 
and a lot of good old elbow grease. 

Never wash just one side of the mat; 
every time the topside is washed make 


certain that the same care is given the 
And be sure the same clean- 
ing procedure is applied to the area on 
which the mat lays. 

Many mats are destroyed by main- 
tenance people using harsh cleaners on 


underside. 


the floor surface covered by the mat and 
not thoroughly removing the chemicals 
Make sure that 
this area, when such cleaners are used, 


from these cleansers. 


is thoroughly cleaned again and again 
with hot water. 

No matter how large or small a mat 
may be, never pull it across the floor 
when cleaning or pick it up in any 








Here are some sugar-saving, 





time-saving ideas for your 
Cookie Department! 





— are always on the look-out for 
good-eating cookies. And more 
than ever today! For there’s less 
sugar in the home. And more women 
are working. Plenty of money around, 
too, to be spent for tasty baked goods. 


So why not cash-in on Cookies? 
It’s a safe bet that you can sell all the 
tasty cookies you can make today. And 
there’s no reason to let sugar-short- 
ages or labor-shortages stop you! 












eS MADE BY 


THE MAKERS 


Here are two timely suggestions. 
Save precious minutes with the sim- 
plified Primex cookie-mixing method. 
Save sugar by using formulas and 
ideas developed by our Bakery Re- 
search Department. Together, they’ll 
help maintain your quality, your pro- 
duction, your profit. 


Time-Saving Advantages 


The Simplified Primex mixing method 
permits incorporating ingredients in- 
to the cookie dough in the 
shortest time possible. It’s a 
“one-stage” method, suitable 
for practically every type of 
cookie. 

You get good tolerance—you 
minimize the danger of over- 
mixing cookie dough. You get 
slightly stiffer doughs which 


The Shortening 
that sets 
the Standard 


FOR FRYING 
FOR SHORTENING 


PROCTER & GAMBLE @ TRADEMARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


OF SWEETEX, FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN OIL 


Fill the cookie jar in 
sugar-rationed homes 






4 


can absorb a maximum amount of 
liquid. This extra moistness helps to 
improve eating and keeping qualities. 


Primex well-suited to 
Simplified Method 


The top-notch creaming properties of 
Primex are a big factor in the success 
of this method. Just as its shortening 
power is a big factor in giving your 
cookies tenderness and fine-eating 
qualities. 

Primex cookies have none of that 
unpleasant “fatty” taste you’re so 
likely to get with inferior fats. Pri- 
mex won’t “run out” in the oven. It 
retains its sweet, neutral flavor—re- 
sists rancidity development in the 
finished cookies—for long periods. 

Prove it yourself—try Primex and 
the simplified Primex mixing method. 
You'll be glad you did. 


Greoler-vCinhle 
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other way than rolling it into a cylinder 
shape. 

If possible avoid washing mats in di- 
rect sunlight or with too much _ hose 
pressure. Above all scrub—scrub—and 
scrub some more. 

Use cleaning materials only with the 
utmost care and when tempted to use 
something new write the mat manufac- 
turer first (if possible send him a sam- 
ple of the new cleaner). It is generally 
best to use only the old established 
cleaners specifically recommended by the 
manufacturer, but when uncertain take 
the trouble to use a three-cent stamp 
to be safe—that’s cheaper than being 
sorry. 

It is also wise to institute plant or 
store rules for employees with specific 
instructions that heavy, sharp objects 
should be kept off these mats, that ob- 
jects should not be hauled or dragged 
across them and that large mats in par- 
ticular should never be pulled across 
the floor from one place to another. 
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Pamper Your Awnings 
* 





INTER is almost here and most 

bakers will be getting ready to 
take down and store their canvas awn- 
ings. Here are some suggestions from 
a canvas goods expert that will help to 
insure their being properly handled and 
properly stored. 

Be sure the awning is dry when taken 
down, for if it is wet or damp, mold 
and fabric destruction will be the result. 

Be sure awnings are stored in a dry 
place; never in a damp basement. 

See that all dust or dirt is brushed 


‘off the canvas itself before storing or 


rolling up the awnings; dust and dirt can 
easily cause fabric deterioration, no mat- 
ter how small the soiled spots may be. 

Don’t permit one man to take down 
a large awning; in fact, it is recom- 
mended that two men work together in 
taking down even one’s small awnings. 
It is too easy for the metal supports to 
slip out of one’s hands and break a 
plate glass window—a very expensive 
accident. 

Use the pull-up ropes to hold the ac- 
tual awning in place on its frames when 
storing and never lay an awning down 
flat; they should always be stored in 
an upright position. 

It is also advisable to mark awnings 
to windows on larger plants so that it 
will be easy to rehang them later on; 
windows may look alike, but a variance 
of an inch will cause a great deal of 
delay if two nearly alike awnings are 
confused. 
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ARBA Issues Bulletin 
on Opening of 
Ingredient Packages 

The Research and Merchandising De- 
partment of ARBA has released an in- 
structive bulletin on proper methods of 
opening wartime ingredient packages 
such as wooden barrels, buckets, cartons 
and sacks. The foreign substance haz- 
ards are stressed in this bulletin and the 
baker can eliminate much of this danger 
by following the methods described and 
completely illustrated for opening the 
new-type packages. 

This bulletin—No. 99—can be secured 
by retail bakery proprietors at 25c per 
copy through the ARBA Research and 
Merchandising Department, 1185 Fuller- 
ton Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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Retail Management for the Duration 





* 
By Paul Chapman 


President of the National Bakers Supply House Association 


HAT can I suggest to you for 
the duration? 


Conditions look fairly good 
to me—some difficult problems to solve, 
yes—but most of us are doing a good 
In fact, I believe the baking 
industry has been less affected than any 
other industry not directly employed in 


business. 


producing war materials. Regardless of 
shortages, slow deliveries, rationing, and 
what not, about 90% of the bakers that 
I have talked to tell me they are doing 
more business than ever before. 
Discouraging days are ahead of us 
and we can either reach for the crying 
towel or take the sage advice in one of 


the radio comedies—‘Don’t stand there 
—do something !” 

There is a shortage of sugar, cocoa 
Okay—we'll mix 
in some brains and we'll work it out. 

There aren’t enough trucks and freight 
cars to transport our materials. Then, 
figuratively, we'll use pack mules. 


and many other items. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-FIVE YEARS 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 


* 





ALSO 
BAKERS’ 
HIGH PROTEIN 
WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Buying milling wheat in the first 
growers market and milling it in the 
country does not guarantee fine qual- 
ity flour, but it helps a lot, as bakers 
of HUNTER FLOURS well know. 


* 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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We'll get by and do a really outstand- 
ing job, but it’s going to take a lot of 
extra imagination, energy and courage. 

I am not going to give you a war talk, 
but any discussion of retail baking man- 
agement or management of any kind, 
for the duration, obviously must in- 
clude, above all else, the thought up- 
permost in the minds of all of us—vic- 
tory! For without it, there will be little 
need for management or managers in 
your business or my business. We'll 
have our managing done for us, and 
from what I can gather, it is very much 
hardboiled, and the quality not so good. 

It is a positive “must,” therefore, that 
all of us get into the war effort in every 
conceivably possible way and do our 
part—help in every way we can to get 
the job done as quickly as possible—and 
a lot. of real help is needed. 

Our big job is to help feed 130,000,000 
people with good, nutritious baked foods, 
and do it as efficiently as possible. That 
means a lot of extra thinking, plan- 
ning, and a lot harder work than we 
have ever experienced, because we are 
not going to have all the things we 
should have, or the equipment to do the 
job. 

It will be a lot easier, though, I 
think, than the job our surgeons had 
to do on Corregidor, or even the job 
our bakers are having to do with the 
troops in the field. It is not enough 
to do as much as the other fellow—we 
must do more. Think of it in that light. 

It is not enough to buy war bonds 
and stamps, and support the various 
auxiliary organizations which are serv- 
ing our armed forces; but, rather, we 
must go the limit in helping each other 
in the conservation of materials, in 
working with and helping those who 
supply us. 

I am sure that all of us believe that 
we are doing our part in this connection, 
and to some of you my remarks may 
seem superfluous; but a little checking 
up—a little self-inventory—will reveal 
that there is much more that we can do 
—all of us. 

I could talk to you about the usual 
things that you get at your meetings— 
about production, formulas, dressing up 
your store girls, displaying baked foods 
—but I am not going to do so, for I 
think you have a pretty good idea of 
those things. 

Rather, I am going to give you a few 
simple rules which will serve to give us 
something to talk about in our discus- 
sions later on—and things in the overall 
picture which I think will be helpful 
to you. 

My first rule is—get a better picture 
of what you are making and selling, and 
a better picture of what happens to the 
dollar of sales you take in. 

I have always been a firm believer 
that if you can’t solve a problem in its 
entirety, the best thing to do is to break 
it down in small parts and take each 
part individually and work it out. I 
think you retailers have failed to do 
this. 

Let me ask you a question—which, I 
believe, is the crux of this whole job 
of retail bakery management: 

How does your business line up as to 
sales on bread? Rolls? Sweet goods? 
Cake? Pies? Cookies? Doughnuts? 

What are your actual sales and profits 
in each group? 

What is profitable and what is un- 
profitable? 

There are a lot of important things 
in your business, but unless you have the 
answers to these questions and you know 
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may well be called The Story of Civilization 


Bread, the most venerable of prepared foods, has helped man, and man in turn has 
bettered the quality of his staff of life. 


YEAST is the life of bread... and the story of yeast is the story of scientific re- 
search, uniform quality, mammoth production, modern refrigeration ...and daily 
delivery to bakers in every city, town and village throughout the land . . . even by boat, 
by sled and by plane when other transportation is interrupted by floods and blizzards. 


Anheuser-Busch is one of America’s biggest sources of baker’s yeast. 


Year after year, we have striven with research and resources to better the methods 
and facilities for brewing Budweiser. To do this, a laboratory specializing in ferment- 
ology and nutrition was necessary. Discoveries made in the laboratory and in the 
plant have led to the development of products contributing to human necessity and 
progress. Some of these products would appear to have only a remote relationship to 
brewing, yet, they are the result of scientific research into many allied fields. 


Endless researeh in making the world’s leading beer 
has led to other products 
VITAMINS, B COMPLEX—For manufacturers VITAMINS FOR LIVESTOCK—We are America’s 





of pharmaceutical and food products. Our plant biggest supplier of yeast vitamins used to fortify 
is one of the world’s largest sources. animal feeds. 
VITAMIN D—Anheuser-Busch produces enough REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT—for retailers 
of the basic material for Vitamin D to supply of frozen foods and ice cream the country over. 
the entire American market. This division is now working all-out on glider 


f CORN SYRUP—many millions of pounds wing and fuselage assemblies for our Armed 
annually for America’s candy industry. Forces. 
. DIESEL ENGINES—Adolphus Busch, founder of 
SYRUPS—for food, table and confectionery uses Anhousee-Busch, acquired the first rights te 
manufacture this revolutionary engine in 
STARCH—for food, textile, paper and other in- America and thus started our great Diesel in- 
dustries—millions of pounds annually. dustry on its way. 


ANHEUSER Y i A y T A BAKER'S DOZEN 
arn. cose -BUSCH IN QUALITY 
NC 


owe Reweeee-BQVUECH, .°* “© -2 A BT tee ts, 4:4 


and special syrups for medicinal purposes. 
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accurately what your sales are in each 
of these groups, your costs—and finally 
profits—I don’t see how you can do a 
good job of management. 

By breaking down your business in 
this way, you not only work out your 
production problems, but you work out 
your selling problem as well. You know 
exactly where you are going all the 
time; and in the period ahead of us, 
you must know more than ever before. 
Hit and miss methods won’t go. 

I need not go into a lot of detail, I 
am sure, about this job of splitting up 
your production and sales, for I be- 
lieve all of you can see its importance. 
But I would like to repeat that I can- 
not see how any retail baker can get 
a true picture of his business and op- 
erate efficiently without these figures. I 
am not recommending a big and un- 
wieldy accounting system. Any high 
school girl or boy should be able to get 
up these figures. 

In Chicago we have bakers doing the 
same amount of business yearly, but the 
per cent of net profits runs from 912% 
up to 18%%. Why? For the most 
part, it is the division of the business. 

In this connection, I have set up the 
division of sales of eight retail bakers 
in the Chicago area, which I think you 
will find interesting. 

There is an indication that the baker 
who is making the 942% is selling a 
large percentage of unprofitable goods. 
Another baker is selling more profitable 
merchandise. You might say, “That 
proves nothing,” and I could agree with 
you; but it so happens that I know 
the conditions of these two particular 
bakers. 

So rule No. 1 
ture. . And I believe I have given 
you an accurate way of getting that 
picture before you start managing for 


is—know your pic- 


the duration. 

Breaking down your sales dollar, I 
might add, is a comparatively simple 
job and a necessary activity toward get- 
ting a true picture. I suggest that your 
committee discuss this thoroughly. 

Rule No. 2. Let’s give the housewife 
what she wants in the way of baked 
foods—so that she will buy again and 
again. 

My thought is that we don’t give Mrs. 
Housewife what she wants in the way 
of baked goods . some “Yes,” but 
most “No.” This statement is pretty 
much borne out by the fact that we get 
less than 4c out of every dollar that 
is spent for food. We should be get- 
ting about 10c or 15c. It is also borne 
out by the “stale” picture. Too much 
of the merchandise we bake 
reach the consumer’s table—far too much 
—but that’s another subject. 

How to give Mrs. Housewife what she 
wants and will buy again and again is 
not as tough a problem as it sounds. 
We can get the answer by checking over 
our sales, by our returns, by talking to 
our customers, and by generally observ- 
ing in a simple way what is liked and 
what is not liked. The big food proces- 
sors do it that way, and while we haven’t 
their facilities, we all have the ingenu- 
ity, I am sure, to find out how we can 
better please the American public and 
at the same time help ourselves to more 
sales and a more profitable business. It 
is the only way we are going to get 
more of that consumer dollar. 

I think for the duration baking is 
going to be a lot simpler. By that I 
mean we are going to bake pretty nearly 
the things Mrs. Housewife would bake 
in her home—good bread, tasty sweet 


doesn’t 
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flavorful cakes and 
We are going to have to give 
up a lot of our fancy work—fruit tarts, 
elaborately decorated cakes. 

I don’t know whether I am right or 
not, but I think that most Americans, 
seeing a lot of fancy baked goods in a 
bakeshop, while they are saving, sacri- 


rolls, plain but 


cookies. 


ficing, and their boys are away, might 
get the wrong impression of the baking 
industry. They might get the impres- 
sion that we are not doing our part as 
we should. 

Now, there is another point to this 
“housewife” or “consumer” picture which 
I would like to bring out, and I think 


IS THIS YOU 
IN THE 
WINTER ? 


it is very important right now. There 
are some people in the country who be- 
lieve that we could very well dispense 
with the baker. Their thought is that 
the housewife can do her own baking, 
and do it very well—which you and I 
know she cannot. It is going to be up 
to us, therefore, to do a little better 
job in selling Mrs. Housewife on the im- 
portance of our business, and why we 
can serve her just a little better than 
she can bake at home. 

Obviously, 10,000 or 12,000 bakers, 
from any standpoint, should do a lot 
better job than 35,000,000 or 40,000,000 
housewives. No question about saving 
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materials and fuel, but there is a ques- 
tion of satisfying Mrs. Housewife with 
the right kind of quality. I know that 
if we get this quality question—we then 
can do the selling job that should be 
done; and before the war is over, our 
people will have a better appreciation of 
the American retail baker than ever 
before. 

In my own business we have spent 
some money to bring about a better 
feeling with the housewife, as some of 
you know. Our “Stop Home Baking” 
signs particularly have helped some. 
They tell the story, and I think this is 
a little crusade that you all must get 


IS THIS You 


IN THE 


SUMMER ? 
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Swift & Company 
Recommends 






VREAM—specially effective for gen- 
eral bakeshop use. It’s a bland, all- 
hydrogenated shortening you should 
use for cakes, baking, and frying. 
VREAM AY—forricher, moistercakes. 
High butter and moisture tolerance. 
*SSILVERLEAF” BRAND PURELARD 
—for pies and breads. Crusts and 
pastries far more tender. 

SWIFT’S BAKERS PASTRY—for puff 
paste goods. Specially blended for 
light, flaky pastries. 
MELLOCRUST—for bread pan greas- 
ing. For flavor—and to prevent gum- 
ming, sticking, tearing. 
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behind and show and prove that you 
can do this job for Mrs. Housewife 
better and more economically than she 
could do it herself. 

Rule No. 3. You have to work and 
act together. 

Now I believe that most of you re- 
tail bakers will probably give me an 
argument that you are working together, 
but I don’t think you are—although 
there are a lot of indications that you 
are getting together and will work to- 
gether better than ever before. You 
must, gentlemen, for your business is 
different from any other branch of the 
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Your problems are different; and if 
you are to grow big and strong, you 
are going to have to get together—work 
together—and act as one. You are 
going to have to be better posted. The 
only reason you haven’t been better 
posted is because your organization 
hasn’t had the money to give it to you. 
And the only reason they can’t give it to 
you is that you are not supporting the 
organization. 

You get a lot of information from 
your local and state associations. And 
they are all doing a fine job, but there 
is a national over-all picture in which 
you have a vital interest, and you must 
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baking industry. 
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In the dead of winter, or the hot 
days of summer . . . Vream and 
Vreamay remain plastic and work- 


' able. That’s news, Mr. Baker! Only 


these specialized shortenings of 
Swift’s get exclusive treatment dur- 
ing hydrogenation to. insure that. 
They have the widest plastic range 


| of any leading hydrogenated short- 


ening. 

Vream and Vreamay, for that rea- 
son, are remarkable mixers. Never 
cause lumpy, stringy doughs. You 
don’t have to dig them out of the 
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drum. Icings made with Vream and 
Vreamay hold up, even in extremely 
hot weather. 

This marvelous new plasticity is 
just one of the many reasons why 
bakers all over the country are 
switching to Swift for their shorten- 
ing needs. Swift’s Complete Short- 
ening Service answers every one of 
your baking problems. . . and does 
the job better! Ask your Swift sales- 
man to prove how you can realize 
extra profits by standardizing on 
Swift’s Hydrogenated Shortenings. 


LEADING HYDROGENATED SHORTENING! 
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be properly represented at all times. 
You have to be in a position to fight 
for the kind of legislation you need, 
and fight against the harmful kind. 
Other people cannot be expected and are 
not going to do this job for you, and 
there is no use kidding yourselves into 
believing otherwise. 

You are going to have to get behind 
this research and merchandising depart- 
ment of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America. Much has been said about 
this phase of management for the dura- 
tion by others, but I just wanted to in- 
clude it as one of my for I 
believe that without unity of purpose 


rules, 


WIDEST PLASTIC RANGE OF ANY 



























@ Recent tests prove the amazing ad- 
vantage Vream and Vreamay have in 
plasticity. In competition with three 
other well known brands these Swift 
shortenings were shown to have a much 
wider plastic range than their nearest 
competitor. Notice the difference as it is 
illustrated on this thermometer chart! 
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and action, a lot of fine individual effort 
will be lost. 

Rule No. 4. You are going to have 
to work harder—a lot harder than ever 
before. You are going to have to think 
—and not let the other fellow do all 
your thinking for you. 

You are going to have to do without 
a great many so-called “necessities.” You 
are going to be hit hard by rationing, 
slow deliveries. You are not going to 
have new equipment. You are going to 
lose some of your bakers. A lot of 
things are going to happen to make both 
your production and selling job a tough 
one. 

You are going to get discouraged. 
You are going to say to yourself time 
and time again, “What’s the use?” 

Taxes will be higher—but you are 
going to keep your head, I know, and 
you are going to mix good thinking, 
sound headwork, in all your formulas. 

One of my salesmen said to me the 
other day, “It’s strange, but not funny, 
the time I have to spend pulling some 
of our customers out of the dumps. 
They are discouraged about the war and 
about their business. So I tell 
them, ‘Regardless of how tough things 
are with you, its tougher on other peo- 
ple. You can be thankful you are an 
American, where you can still be in 
business. Things are not really as bad 
look. You'll come out all 


own 


as they 
right.’ ” 

Now this fellow is well meaning— 
there is no question about it. But such 
comments, though true, are not very 
helpful. What I would say to you is 
simply this—watch how the other fellow 
is meeting his problem—watch how he 
takes things in stride—and you will see 
a ray of light and start thinking and 
working. 

I think the hardest job we in the sup- 
ply business have today is to keep our 
satisfied—but by working 
harder and doing considerable research 
work, we are doing a pretty good job 
of it. All of you are busy wanting ma- 
terials you can’t get and many of you 
refuse to reasons why. It 
takes a lot of thought and diplomacy 
to sit down with friends of long stand- 
ing and make them understand why you 
can’t any longer give them all the sup- 
plies they want, when they have relied 
on you as a source of supply. 

What all the supply houses have been 
trying to do is to help these bakers with 
ideas. We are giving a lot of advice 
on readjusting formulas—and some on 
utensils and hard-to-get equipment. Ev- 
erything is being done to help the baker 
do a better job. 

Lastly, under this work rule, is the 
job of extra production. You have heard 
this story before, but you must produce 
more and more—for 180,000,000 people 
must be fed. 

Regardless of shortages and restric- 
tions, you have to figure out how you 
can produce more with the available 
materials, and how you can give your 
customers more of the goods they need 
and will buy again and again. Your 
products are nutritious, energizing food, 
and all of you—wherever you are lo- 
cated—should now be doing a maximum 
of business. 


customers 


listen to 


¥ =¥ 


Epitor’s Note: This article contains 
the highlights of am address given be- 
fore the conference of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America by Paul Chap- 
man, president of the National Bakers 
Supply House Association. 
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Maintenanee of Machinery During the War 


dE 


N normal times you were all inclined 
to take machinery for granted; 
something to buy as business re- 
quired it. After its satisfactory installa- 
tion it is turned over to the production 
department to use and to the mainte- 
nance department to take care of. Be- 
cause of the efficiency and well built 
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By F. E. Youngdahl 


construction of modern machinery and 
equipment, and because of carefully se- 
lected, smooth running plant organiza- 
tion, you could then usually forget about 
it. It was posible for you to devote 
your full time to problems of manage- 
ment and merchandising. 

But those days are past. Today we are 


at war—an all-out war—a different type 
of war from the last one. Your business 
experiences in the last war will be of 
little help to you in this one. This is 
a mechanized war, a war of machines. 
Your machinery and equipment are 
greatly involved in this war. They are 
your front line. Unfortunately your 











G.. your copy of this card which is available free on 
request. Hang it in a convenient spot for everyone to 
ee. Be economical, patriotic—help your men remember 
that saving fat is a big contribution toward winning the 


war. Size of sign is 9“x12”. Write to 


WESSON OIL AND SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 
21 West St., New York City 
1464 West 37th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Othor Offices: Savannah « New Orleans * San Francisco * Memphis * Houston 





THIS POSTER 
FREE ON REQUEST 





With proper cleaning and 
care—and heavy-duty MFB 
in the kettle —fat losses can 
be greatly cut down or elim- 
inated entirely ! 
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manufacturing set-up is such that you do 
not have reserve units. In many cases 
new units cannot be purchased. It seems 
imperative that you now devote more of 
your time and thought to your present 
machinery and equipment. 

We realize that your present problems 
of labor, ingredients, transportation, 
costs and selling prices are today upper- 
most in your thoughts, and they should 
be. It is not our intent to add to your 
problems. We will outline certain pre- 
cautions and procedures which should 
bring to your desk at regular intervals 
assurance of proper care and mainte- 
nance of your machinery and equipment 
for the duration of the war. 

Give careful study to your maintenance 
and engineering department. It can be 
considered today as being your most im- 
portant department, particularly as to its 
mechanics and skilled men. It will be 
increasingly difficult to hold and to re- 
place them. It would be good insurance 
to increaze their number now, with ex- 
perienced men older than you would or- 
dinarily employ. This would increase 
your costs but for the duration it will 
prove to be a good investment. -It would 
permit you to have each man trained, 
not only in his own duties but in those 
of several others. The voluntary or 
forced resignation of some valued em- 
ployee would not then be so serious for 
you. Care and maintenance will benefit 
by the added checking of several who 
know the job in detail. 

After you have completed that organi- 
zation set-up, we suggest that you write 
the manufacturer of each of your ma- 
chines and equipment units to send one 
of their service engineers to your plant. 
When he arrives give orders that the 
several men whose job it is to know that 
particular unit be with him every mo- 
ment that he is working. This service 
man should inspect the unit for worn 
parts that need replacing. He should 
instruct your men in the proper adjust- 
ments to get maximum efficiency from the 
unit. He should tell them how, where, 
when and with what to oil and grease. 
He chould explain all regular inspections 
and cleaning and how often they should 
be done. He should check your stock of 
spare parts to be sure that you are rea- 
sonably well prepared for possible emer- 
gency breakdowns. He should examine 
your machine performance records to 
make sure that you are getting the most 
out of the unit, with minimum waste of 
supplies, material or product. 

Have the service man leave with you 
personally a written schedule of the 
recommended periods for oiling, greas- 
ing, inspections, cleaning, etc., also allow- 
able tolerances in fuel, supplies, ingredi- 
ents use or waste, whichever is involved 
in that unit. With this information on 
all machines and units, you should set 
up a plant schedule for maintenance. 
You will want to know that this sched- 
ule is strictly adhered to. We suggest 
that you have your chief engineer send 
through a report form every week show- 
ing what work has been done. These 
reports should be checked into a master 
schedule book in your main office, re- 
ports coming to you only if the work 
is neglected or is delayed. Production 
department reports on waste materials 
and supplies checked against allowable 
tolerance percentages should warn you 
to look for machine or equipment trou- 
ble, inferior supplies, or inefficient ma- 
chine operators. 

Depending upon the machine or unit 
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Our year-after-year bakery customers buy “Polar 
Bear because of experienced preference rather 
than experimental price. They are more interested 


in building business than in skinning the cost. 


So Are We 
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we urge that you arrange to have the 
service man visit and check it about 
every six months for the duration of 
To reduce your costs on this 
and to co-operate with your machine 
manufacturers who have their labor and 
war problems, too, it is recommended 


the war. 


that you place a standing order for 
this service. Do not set a particular date 
but ask to have the man about that time, 
or when he is in your vicinity. This 
procedure will assure you of expert 
checking of your machinery, the person- 
nel involved and production performance 
at regular periods and with minimum 
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abnormal cost. You now do and always 
have done a great deal more than this 
for your cars and trucks. 

Your machine manufacturers are mak- 
ing parts and want to continue to make 
parts. They cannot now, however, in 
all cases keep up their usual big stock 
of parts. You can help them, yourself 
and the war effort by anticipating your 
need for parts and ordering them several 
months in advance. We wish to call your 
attention particularly to parts which your 
machine manufacturer in turn has to 
order from others. These are usually 


chains: and all electrical equipment. Un- 





ith America’s 


WW EN the production army goes to work, 
there’s more good bread in the lunch 
boxes than ever before in the history ofAmerica. 
The best way to get your share of this in- 
creased volume of new consumer business is to 
make your bread with WY TASE. For WY TASE ; 
gives enriched bread, or any white bread, that 
brighter color, finer texture and distinctive, sat- 
isfying flavor that honest appetites appreciate. 
Give them WYTASE bread, these workers 
for America’s security, for they deserve the 
best there is in good nutritious food. 


4y. 
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fortunately both are exceedingly difficult 
to obtain today. 

It would be wise for you to check the 
condition of the machine tools, lathes, 
drill presses, shapers, etc., in your own 
plant machine shops. If necessary train 
It is 
possible that you may be ordered, some 


more of your men in their use. 


day, to turn these machine tools over to 
the government. Do not be surprised 
if you are asked to accept subcontracts 
for their part time use in your plant 
on direct war materials. This might be 
an advantage to your business as it 


would give you added skilled mechanics 











Iso Goes To Work 
roduction Army 


Ask the WYTASE representative how you can 
more easily maintain the peak of bread quality 
and satisfying flavor with WYTASE. For full 
information, write today. 
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WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling C 
natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 
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J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago, Illinois 
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in your plant available for any of your 
own emergency repair work. 

In normal times unselfish co-operation 
among members of an industry is diffi- 
cult to achieve. Today that is not true. 
Therefore, we suggest that you now 
contact plants having machinery and 
units the same as yours and make ar- 
rangements for mutual interchange of 
spare parts in cases of future emergency 
needs. Doing it now may save precious 
time later. It might help you to get a 
needed part promptly, a part which could 
be later replaced by the manufacturer. 

We urge that you keep all units clean- 
er than usual. Accumulations of flour, 
crumbs, icings, moisture, wax, etc., defi- 
nitely shorten the life expectancy of ma- 
chines and parts. It reduces the effi- 
ciency of the units and can greatly in- 
crease the waste of supplies and ma- 
terials. 

A good paint job on all equipment as 
needed will aid greatly in keeping them 
clean. You will find that well painted, 
clean units will promote greater care 
and respect for your equipment from 
It will 
increase the morale of all employees, 
giving them greater pride in both their 
jobs and their products. It should mean 
a savings in operation cost, reduced labor 
turnover, and longer, efficient life for 
your equipment. 


your operators and mechanics. 


¥ ¥ 

Eprror’s Note.—This article is based 
on an address given by F. E. Youngdahl, 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, before the recent convention of 
the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers 
Association. 
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LANGENDORF BAKERIES ADDS 
PORTLAND PLANT TO CHAIN 


San Francisco, Cat. 








Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Inc., announces the ac- 
quisition of the Bake-Rite Bakeries, Inc., 
of Portland, Oregon. Formerly, Langen- 
dorf had a small distribution in Port- 
land through an agent, with bread and 
other bakery products being transported 
from its Seattle plant. 

With the acquisition of the Bake-Rite 
properties, Langendorf United Bakeries 
will serve Portland territory on a full 
scale basis. The present facilities of the 
Portland plant will permit production of 
approximately 25,000 loaves of bread per 
day, and there is space for the accommo- 
dation of additional equipment, which 
will permit increased capacity. 

Entry of Langendorf United Bakeries, 
Inc., into Portland practically completes 
its system of distribution in all metro- 
politan centers of the Pacific Coast. 
Plants established during the past quar- 
ter century now operate in Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Portland, Oakland, Berkeley, San 
Jose, San Francisco and Los Angeles. In 
addition, distributing depots serve east- 
ern Washington, the valley territories 
of California and east to parts of Ne- 
vada, reaching south to San Diego terri- 
tory. The Portland plant will serve ter- 
ritory within a radius of 100 miles. 
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NEW DOUGHNUT FIRM 
LovuisvitteE, Ky.—The Donuts Restau- 
rant, Inc., Louisville, has been incor- 
porated with capital of $5,000, by Robert 
Simons, Elsie Tayman, Carter and Dor- 
othy Simons, to operate a restaurant 
and bakery, specializing in donuts. 
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A MILLING ACHIEVEMENT 


THE exclusive Commander-Larabee VITALIZED flour 
process—returning the separately processed wheat germ 
to bakers flour—is a distinct modern achievement 


which bakers all over the country recognize. 


Through research and development Commander- 
Larabee VITALIZED flours have contributed to the 
bakers success, because these flours put natural wheat 


flavor into more nutritious white bread. 


The greater sales value of breads made with 
VITALIZED flour—because consumers recognize their 
superior flavor—has increased bread sales for many 


progressive bakers. 


Let the Commander-Larabee representative tell 
you all about the added advantages, the plus ‘values, 
of VITALIZED flours now used by bakers throughout 


the country. 


WE WILL VITALIZE ANY OR ALL GRADES OF 


COMMANDER-LARABEE FLOURS 













VITALIZED FLOUR 





Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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“WORTH ALL IT COSTS" ~ 
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From the selection of good wheat—through the 


milling of good flour—to the ultimate goal of good 
baking—the name King Midas is a guarantee of 
quality straight down the line. We know that fine 
wheat is essential to fine flour, just as every baker 
knows quality flour is essential to quality baking. 

Since the day we nailed up our first barrel of 


King Midas, it has been our constant aim to mill 





GOOD BAKING 


a truly fine flour—a flour that will make the task 
easier and profits greater for every quality baker. 

Modern scientific milling methods together 
with unsurpassed facilities for securing and storing 
the best wheat make King Midas Flour the finest 
obtainable for every bakery need. 


Remember — quality is the surest foundation 


for permanent success. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MAINTENANCE 


7 ¥ 
CHECK CHART 


LL of us know how easily the most 
A efficient maintenance man can 
overlook something highly impor- 
tant. Since we must constantly keep a 
thousand and one small details in mind 
it is utterly impossible for even the most 
efficient of maintenance men to remember 
everything; it simply is beyond the ca- 
pacity of the human brain to do this. 
Several maintenance men have found 
that their goal of perfection can be 
much more closely approached with an 
individual check chart, designed for their 
own particular bakery plant, if followed 


7 


religiously. 

On this check chart is listed all of 
the points which might receive regular 
attention; the little peculiarities of one’s 
own individual pieces of equipment that 
must be constantly watched . . . and 
a periodic use of this chart (each week 
or month) makes certain that not a 
single one of these points is overlooked. 

It would be impossible for us to pre- 
sent a chart that would completely sat- 
isfy the needs of every reader; for such 
a chart must include those little things 
peculiar to each individual plant and 
probably not existent in any other. The 
plant should be gone over from one cor- 
ner to another and such a chart made; 
then it will always be easy to follow. 
For example, a certain point in one’s 
shafting may be weak—this point should 
be noted for checking; a certain valve 
may be nearing the end of its useful 
life, but still practical; a note to check 
this should be made. In like manner 
every individual factor should be noted. 

Then if such a maintenance chart is 
made, and every point checked period- 
ically . . preventive maintenance can 
be put to 100% use in one’s bakery. 

The following points are suggested, 
not for listing on such a maintenance 
chart, but to aid in locating those items 
which should be on such a maintenance 
check chart. 

(a) Is every piece of equipment in tip- 
top shape or must some piece of equip- 
ment be watched constantly for a pos- 
sible sign of early breakdown? List 
each and every such point and be gen- 
erous in your judgment; it’s safer to 
watch than skip over. 

(b) Is our equipment capable of 
handling the work we are asking it to 
do, or are certain points or machines 
being strained beyond their ability to 
a point where early deterioration will be 
likely? If so, such points should be 
checked for constant attention so that 
the first sign of breakdown may be iden- 
tified. ; 

(c) A careful check should be made 
of any piece of equipment that is “out 
of the way,” “inaccessible,” etc., so that 
it may be so noted and never overlooked 
should one be in a hurry to make a 
maintenance check. 

(d) Every lubrication point on every 
piece of equipment should be so listed 
that they may be checked each time a 
maintenance check is made; overlooking 
even one lubrication point may nullify 
careful attention to every other point. 

These four general pointers will serve 
to facilitate the creation of such a 
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maintenance check chart adapted to the 
individual and specific requirements of 
one’s own individual plant; a chart 
which will insure our never overlooking 
something of the utmost importance on 
any of our regular maintenance rounds. 
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Helpful Hints for 
the Retail Bakery 
Listed in Bulletin 

Bulletin No. 100, released by the 
ARBA Research and Merchandising De- 
partment on its seventh anniversary, is 


devoted to ways and means of coping 
with problems that are now confronting 
retail bakers and offers quite a number 
of helpful suggestions for making war- 
time adjustments. A number of labor- 
saving ideas that were covered in 
earlier bulletins are again brought to 
the baker’s attention in the bulletin and 
these are especially timely under present- 
day conditions. 

This bulletin is available to retail bak- 
ery proprietors at 25c a copy, through 
the Research and Merchandising Depart- 
ment, Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 
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CHARLES M. ROBERTSON 
TO HEAD KROGER COMPANY 


Cincinnati, On1o.—Directors of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. selected 
Charles M. Robertson, for 12 years 
senior vice president, as president, suc- 
ceeding Albert H. Morrill, who died re- 
cently. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
METALWASH MOVES OFFICES 
The Metalwash Machinery Co. has 
moved its general offices to 149-155 Shaw 
Avenue, Irvington, N. J., from its for- 
mer location in Newark. 
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Although food preservation is a national neces- 
sity ... and protection is the primary function 
of a wrap ... buyers are still choosers! House- 
wives still buy by brand! 

Printed DIAFANE provides full protection ... 
a maximum period of saleable freshness... but 
it also displays both your product and your 
name at the point of sale. Its high transparency 
lends “appetite appeal.” Its all-over printing 
provides colorful and dominant brand-identifi- 
cation at moderate cost. 

DIAFANE does double-duty ... out on the 
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By Edwin P. Geauque 


UR country is engaged in an all- 
() out struggle, not only to win the 
war but to insure survival of 

the ideal that all men are entitled to the 
freedom and abundance which we in our 
own land have come to take as a matter 
of course. It may be a long war. Vic- 
tory may be hard won after many disap- 
pointments. Certainly it is foolhardy 
to delude ourselves with the thought that 
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Postwar Food Stores and the Men Who Will Run Them 





it will be a short, easy affair which 
someone else can fight for us; or one 
which will terminate by a convenient up- 
heaval within the enemy countries. This 
is our personal war which we have to 
fight to the end. We are going to have 
to bring to it all our intelligence, deter- 
mination, ingenuity, integrity and plain 
American grit. But of the successful 
outcome there is no doubt. 


>. 
Ya 


During the early-Hitler period, I had 
an opportunity to study the develop- 
ments in Europe at first hand. In the 
Orient I made a careful study of the 


economic and political currents. It was 
perfectly evident during those years 
what was going to happen. Peace-time 


life in Germany and Japan, under the 
“New World Order” and the “Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere,” provide the key to the 
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Xx The high quality of American 

make-up equipment 
been so important to the baking in- 
dustry as it is today. It assures you of 
exceptionally long machine life;*eco- 
nomical, precision operation through 
years of heavy service. 

As a supplier of America’s basic 
foods, you, too, are playing a vital 
part in our War Effort. Similarly, the 
protection, maintenance, and produc- 
tion of new equipment and repairs is 
an important contribution to Victory. 

You are fortunate today if Ameri- 
can Dividers, Rounders, and Proofers 
are used in your plant. Yet should es- 
sential repairs become necessary, we 
keep a complete stock of parts avail- 
able for prompt shipment upon de- 
mand. And, whenever needed, our 
trained engineering and maintenance 
staff is always at your service. 


has never 
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Edwin P. Geauque, executive | 
| director, National Grocers Insti- | 
tute, Chicago, and a fellow, Insti- 
tute of Certified Grocers, London, | 
was a featured speaker at the re- 
cent annual convention of the New | 
York State Food Merchants Asso- | 
tion, where he dramatically de- 
scribed the trend of things to come | 
in the food merchandising field. 
This article is based on that ad- 
dress. 
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war we are fighting, as well as to what 
we face after the victory is won. 

Our enemies are strong, ruthless and 
animated by an almost fanatical belief in 
their destiny to rule the world. The 
cost of war for them has been reduced 
to a minimum by compulsory labor. It 
is imperative for each of us in the United 
States to go all-out to win the war. It 
is equally imperative that we plan for 
the peace which will eventually come. 

Of all the combatants, enemies and 
allies alike, we have the highest overall 
standard of living. Therefore, the dis- 
ruptions of our daily lives have become 
more immediately evident. Some of* us 
have come to think that we are suffering 
pretty badly. Some of us, trying to hold 
our little individual privileges against the 
welfare of the country as a whole, still 
yap annoyingly at the heels of those who 
are busy with the big job of fighting 
the war. Actually, we in the United 
States are extremely well off. The war 
has scarcely touched us here yet. It 
would be very easy to dwell on a descrip- 
tion of the hardships and the suffering of 
those who are closer to the war than we. 

Here is a bitter pill. It is not sugar- 
coated, because those who do not think 
they need it will not take it anyway. 
Those who have the courage to take their 
facts straight will take it without flinch- 
ing. 

Food merchants are going to have to 
render far greater service, both to the 
government and to the consuming public, 
than they have to date. What is more, 
they will have to render these increased 
services on a closer margin of profit. 
They must eliminate all waste and ineffi- 
ciency. They must undertake new obli- 
gations which will make what has been 
required of them to date seem like small 
chores. 

How do I know? Well, for 17 years 
it has been my business to know what 
is happening in food distribution through- 
out the world. Let us take a look at 
what is happening in England. 

Many grocers in England have failed 
since the war started. Someone has asked 
me, “Which type of grocer has suffered 
the most—independent, co-operative or 
chain”? My answer is, “The incompetent 
grocer.” The failures are not failures 
of stores. They are failures of individu- 
als—proprietors, store managers and as- 
sistants. These failures are, in the main, 
of men who should never have been in 
charge of food stores in the first place. 
England has a long-established and very 
comprehensive training program for food 
store workers. Failures among those 
who have acquired such training have 
been negligible. Why? Simply because 
training has given them the knowledge 
they need to operate on a minimum mar- 
gin of profit, while rendering additional 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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The Navy Department purchases only Enriched White 
Flour and Bread for use in the United States Navy. This 
policy is also followed by the War Department and 
Quartermaster Corps of the United States Army. 

6 * a 
The exclusive use of Enriched White Bread and Flour 
by-our armed forces is a further example of the un- 


qualified support given to the enrichment program by 
organizations which exert a commanding influence 
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on the purchasing habits of the American people. 


“ * * * 
Every baker should take advantage of this concerted 
drive to place a new and stronger Staff of Life on the 
tables of America. Make Enriched White Bread avail- 
able and let your customers know you have it. 
+ * * 
This is one of a series published as a service 
to the Baking Industry by Merck & Co. Inc. 


MERCK & CO. Ime. dem/ecturing Chemists RAMWAY, 3. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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DRIED MILK OUTPUT 
FOR FEED STILL DOWN 


August 3,700,000 Lb Sales Decrease 51% 
from Last Year—Only 7% of 
Total Output 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Production of 
dried skim milk for animal feed in Au- 
gust totaled 3,700,000 Ibs, a decrease of 
51% from the August production of 
last year and 63% from the five-year 
(1936-40) average, according to the 
monthly report of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Until last year, production of dried 
skim milk for animal feed constituted 
around 20 to 30% of the total skim 
milk dried during August. This year 
it averaged less than 7%. The need 
for increasing quantities of dried skim 
milk for lend-lease shipments and for 
our armed forces abroad has been re- 
sponsible for this marked shift in the 
character of the dried skim milk pro- 
duced. 

The Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration is continuing to buy large quan- 
tities of dried skim milk for shipment 
to the United Nations. In August it 
purchased a total of 15,464,140 lbs—30% 
of the estimated August production for 
human consumption—and for the first 
three weeks of September, 14,497,325 Ibs. 

Total production of dried skim milk, 
both food and feed, was estimated at 
55,100,000 lbs. This is an increase of 
49% over the production of August last 
year and 76% over the five-year (1936- 
40) average. About 514% million pounds, 
or 98% of the August production, were 
dried for human consumption, compared 
with 29 million lbs, or 79%, in August 
last year. This is an increase of 76% 
in the amount of dried skim milk for 
human consumption as well as an in- 
crease of 141% over the five-year (1936- 
40) August average production for hu- 
man consumption. 

Prices of dried skim milk continue 
firm. The August average of manufac- 
turers’ selling prices, f.o.b. factory, was 
12.5¢ lb, compared with 12.27c lb in July 
and 8.99c in August last year. The 
average for dried skim for human con- 
sumption was 12.87c, and for animal 
feed 7.87c. Both averages were higher 
than in July. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CECIL BERGENTHAL HEADS 
TWIN CITY ALLIED CLUB 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—Cecil Bergenthal, 
manager of the Northwest branch of the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., was 
elected president of the Twin City Allied 
Club, at the opening meeting of the sea- 
son at the Minneapolis Athletic Club, 
Oct. 2. E. W. Scharf, of the Gold Medal 
Flour Co., was chosen vice president. 
Ray O’Brien, of Standard Brands, Inc., 
was re-elected secrétary-treasurer. Clar- 
ence J. Vokoun, the retiring president, 
automatically became a member of the 
board. Other directors elected were: 
Art Hagen, of the Chapman & Smith Co., 
and F’. McConnell, of Swift & Co. 

The club is in a healthy financial con- 
dition, and starts the year with a com- 
fortable balance in the bank, according 
to the treasurer’s report. — 

Consideration was given to the request 
of the U. S. Quartermaster General that 
the club co-operate in the formation of 
bakery units in Minnesota for the United 
States army. Either master or journey- 
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COTTONSEED MEAL PRICE REDUCED 
$2 TON IN MIDDLE WESTERN AREA 


Commodity Credit Corp. Announces Amendment to Processor 
Contract Authorizing Sale of Cake and Meal 
at Reduced Prices 


men bakers, who are due for induction 
into the army, may enroll in these bak- 
ing units. 

It was pointed out that bakers of draft 
age should take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. Those who enroll will have to 
attend a field baking school for a few 
months before induction, and this period 
would enable master bakers to clean up 
their business affairs before entering the 
army. It will also help the tight labor 
situation, since workers will not have to 
give up their jobs immediately. Another 
favorable factor is that if bakers are 
assigned to baking units, instead of other 
branches of the armed forces, they are 
more apt to go back to baking when they 
return to civilian life. 

It was announced that the facilities 
of the baking school at Dunwoody In- 
stitute would be available for the train- 
ing of these field units. 

Considerable interest is being shown 
in these proposed baking units. It was 
said that in the Twin Cities alone there 
are at least 25 potential candidates for 
the first class, and inquiries have been 
received from a number of interior towns. 
Interested bakers can get full details 
and application blanks by writing to Ray 
O’Brien, secretary of the Twin City Al- 
lied Club, 2631 University Avenue, St. 
Paul, or J. M. Long, secretary Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota, 1310 Eighth Street 
S.E., Minneapolis. 


FEED FOR VICTORY 





FLOUR EXPORT REGULATION 

Authorization for the export of wheat 
flour from Argentina will be granted 
only if it is packed in used cotton or 
jute bags. All used bags employed for 
this purpose must be cleaned and dis- 
infected, according to a decree dated 
July 21, 1942, and published in the 
Argentine Boletin Oficial of Aug. 11, 
1942. 
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A Man’s World? 


Bakers’ Union Wants No 
Woman’s Hand in Dough, 
Says U. §. Labor Official 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—Men like to talk 
about the “pies mother used to make,” 
but when it comes to pie making as a 
job, especially on a large scale, the bak- 
ers’ union just doesn’t want any women’s 
hand in the dough, according to a dis- 
closure made here recently when the 
subject of women going into war indus- 
try was under discussion. Miss Eliza- 
beth Christman, special assistant to Mary 
Anderson, director of the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor, was 
discussing women’s place in the war pic- 
ture, when she made the reference to 
women pie bakers. In the minds of the 
Bakers and Confectioners Union, baking 
bread and rolls is a man’s job, Miss 
Christman said, although the union has 
admitted women to cake and cracker- 
making unions. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NORTHWEST SHIPPERS MEET 

The Northwest Shippers Advisory 
Board met in Minneapolis Oct. 6. E. J. 
Grimes, chairman of the Northwest Grain 
Storage Committee, reported on the 
handling of the new crop to date, and 
J. George Mann, of Northrup, King & 
Co., on the obligation of receivers and 
shippers in the use of railroad equipment 
during the emergency. Pending legisla- 
tion affecting shippers was discussed by 
Neal E. Williams, commerce counsel for 
the Fargo Chamber of Commerce. 











Wasuinoton, D. C.—An amendment to 
the processor contract between Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. and cottonseed crushing 
mills—authorizing the sale of cottonseed 
oil meal and cake at reduced prices in 
designated areas—was announced Sept. 
28 by the Department of Agriculture. 
Under this amendment, cottonseed crush- 
ers will be authorized, effective Sept. 28, 
1942, and until further notice, to sell cake 
and meal in Iowa, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Montana, Mis- 
souri—north of the Missouri River, and 
the city of Kansas City, Mo., at a de- 
livered price equal to the minimum f.o.b. 
mill price otherwise applicable under the 
contract, plus the all-rail freight rate 
from Memphis, Tenn., to the delivery 
point, less $2. 

With respect to each ton of meal sold 
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at the minimum delivered price author- 
ized under this amendment, Commodity 
Credit Corp. will pay to processors an 
amount equal to $1.50 ton plus the 
amount by which the actual freight paid 
on the meal so sold exceeds the freight 
rate from Memphis to the delivery point 
or minus the amount by which the actual 
freight paid is less than the freight rate 
from Memphis to the delivery point. In 
no event will the payment made by the 
CCC exceed $2 ton. 

“This action should enable feeders in 
these states to avail themselves of their 
requirements of cottonseed cake or meal 
on a favorable price basis,” a CCC an- 
nouncement stated. “At the same time it 
should provide an outlet for some of the 
production from the surplus producing 
sections, which have hitherto supplied 
large quantities of cottonseed products 
to this area.” 


tin 





PACIFIC WHEAT SALES TO 
KANSAS IN FAIR VOLUME 


PortLanp, Orecon.—There was a fair 
volume of wheat worked out of the Pa- 
cific Northwest to Kansas mills last week, 
but it has tapered -off considerably. 
Kansas mills are not bidding up as for- 
merly and are not getting the wheat. 
Most bids were around $1.41! bu for 
soft federation, with the top around 
$1.41%, bu. It took $1.41 bu or better 
to get wheat out of the country. Some 
dealers will not sell on such a narrow 
margin of profit. 

Growers are withdrawing selling offers 
at prices that are below the loan level, 
and wheat is not pressing on the market, 
with storage taking care of the large 
crop. 

Fall seeding has been delayed by dry 
weather. There has been little work 
done in the fields so far, although farm- 
ers plan to start work in the dust. Har- 
vesting is just about completed, even in 
late sections. 
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M. L. TOULME NAMED VICE PRESIDENT 

New York, N. Y.—M. L. Toulme, 
secretary of the National American 
Wholesale Grocers Association for many 
years, has been named executive vice 
president, after the association’s by-laws 
had been amended by unanimous vote to 
permit the new designation. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





J. A. MAC NAIR APPOINTED 
TREASURER OF EXCHANGE 


New York, N. Y.—Jeremiah A. Mac- 
Nair, of H. J. Greenbank & Co., has 
been appointed treasurer of the New 
York Produce Exchange by the board of 
managers, to fill the unexpired term of 
A. H. Lehmann, who is now a captain 
with the armed forces. Mr. MacNair has 
been a member of the exchange for 10 
years, and in addition to being a member 
of the board of managers, is chairman 
of the good and welfare committee of 
the New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors. 


<> 


WISCONSIN ALLIED GROUP 
MEETING MONTHLY AGAIN 


MitwavkeE, Wis.—Approximately 25 
allied tradesmen attended the September 
meeting of the Wisconsin Flour and 
Bakers Allied Trades Association, which 
inaugurated the fall and winter series 
after a summer “vacation.” Reports of 
-the state bakers’ association convention, 
in which the allied trades group co- 
operated by furnishing entertainment for 
the annual banquet and directing the 
registration, featured the meeting. This 
year’s convention proved a success, both 
from the standpoint of attendance and 
finance. 

The group pledged $25 for Milwaukee’s 
War Chest campaign, earmarking the 
contribution for the USO. 

The next meeting is scheduled for the 
evening of Oct. 16, the site to be selected 
at a later date. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS TO MAKE 
OWN REPLACEMENT PARTS 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, last 
month purchased from the Great West- 
ern Manufacturing Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas, its good will, trade-marks, 
trade names, patents, patterns, draw- 
ings, jigs, templates, etc., pertaining to 
the bulk of its manufacturing line. 

The Great Western company for many 
years manufactured a line of cereal and 
feed mill machinery and grain elevat- 
ing, conveying and power transmission 
equipment. 

The properties will be moved to Min- 
neapolis. It is contemplated that cer- 
tain replacement parts for machinery in 
the various General Mills’ plants will 
be made there. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FOOD FOR VICTORY MEETING 

JACKSONVILLE, Fia.—The part of en- 
ri@hed white flour and bread in good 
nutrition was discussed by Miss See 
Rice, southern representative of Wheat 
Flour Institute, at a meeting of the 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce in 
Jacksonville recently. The theme of the 
meeting was “Food for Victory.” 
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Postwar Food Stores 











(Continued from page 34.) 

services which their government requires, 
and their customers need, in wartime. 

England’s rationing system is not so 
simple as ours. It is rationing compli- 
cated by a system called “points.” Out 
and out rationing is for essentials. 
“Points” is a system for the control of 
nonessentials. Each member of an Eng- 
lish household, down to the newest baby, 


has both a book of yellow coupons for 
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rationed foods, and a “points” book of 
pink coupons. The customer cannot take 
the ration books and the “points” books 
into any store and buy, for every store- 
keeper is required to know almost to a 
person, how much rationed food and 
“points” food he will have to pass out 
during a week. It is necessary for the 
customer to register as a regular cus- 
tomer with some store in order to buy. 

Sounds rather nice, doesn’t it? But 
here is how it works out: 

Rationed foods are comparatively easy 
to handle because the amounts available 
to each person are definite and unvariable 


from week to week. Two ounces of but- 
ter, 4 oz of bacon, '2 oz of tea, 6c worth 
of corned beef, 20c worth of other meat, 
and so forth. 

Foods sold on “points” are something 
else again. They are not luxury foods 
by any means. They are merely things 
of which the supply either fluctuates or 
is inadequate. Prices of such items are 
rigidly controlled, so no cost considera- 
tion enters into “points” selections. 
“Points” apply to almost all canned and 
dried foods. When there is a good sup- 
ply on hand, say, of canned peaches, 
down goes the number of “points” needed 
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to buy peaches. However, if several ship- 
loads of canned peaches are sunk or de- 
layed, up goes the number of “points” 
required to buy them, so they become 
prohibitive. So it goes through most of 
the unessential items in a food store. 
No two weeks, no two days even, can 
grocer or purchaser be sure what a 
“point” will buy. 

Each person is allowed 20 “points” a 
month. They must be used up in the 
month for which they are issued. The 
problem is to get the greatest variety 
and the highest nutritive value out of 
your “points” by spreading them over 
as many low “point” items as possible. 
The housewife then concocts a meal 
around what she is able to buy. 

At first English housewives tried to 
work the system for themselves. The 
results were not unlike a novice trying 
to work a racing form. Now the com- 
mon practice is to ferret out a food mer- 
chant who is conscientious, and well in- 
formed on the nutritional values of the 
commodities he sells. He must be alert 
to market trends. Note here that it is 
the individual in the store who is impor- 
tant. The English housewife is prac- 
tically obliged to choose a grocer in 
whom she is willing to repose her full 
confidence and entrust the welfare of her 
family’s health. When she finds such a 
grocer, she registers with him as a regu- 
lar customer, deposits her yellow and 
pink coupons with him, and then relies on 
his professional advice. 

These are substantial services to ask, 
but English grocers are doing a good 
job. Though there is nothing which re- 
quires that a customer remain with a 
dealer, the tendency is to stay with one 
who has proved worthy of the con- 
fidence placed in him. Figure out for 
yourself who it is who fails under such 
a system. How long would you give 
a grocer who knows nothing about com- 
modities or nutrition to stay in business? 

Now, granted that there may be some 
tough going immediately ahead, the broad 
outlook for the food industry, and the 
food retailer in particular, is very bright. 
Every important war has revolutionized 
eating habits and food distribution prac- 
tices. Sometimes the changes have been 
limited to the countries involved. At 
other times they have been world-wide 
in their results—as with the rapid devel- 
opment of commercial canning after our 
Civil, War. But large or small, local 
or world-wide, they have all contributed 
to the continued growth of the food in- 
dustry. This war is going to be no 
different—unless it is in the magnitude 
and scope of the changes which will take 
place. 

What is it going to be like, this after- 
the-war food industry? Here are some 
of the general conditions which will gov- 
ern the conduct of our business: 

Transport will continue to speed up. 
This means that costly time lapses be- 
tween producer and consumer will be 
eliminated. With peace, we will have 
expanded merchant marine, air and rail 
transport available for commerce. We 
will have two ready-made international 
markets—those with whom trade rela- 
tions have been built up during the war, 
and those who have been unable to buy 
during that period. Of necessity, a war- 
spent world will require that much of 
the commercial movement shall be in 
foods and food products. 

The war is necessitating location of 


(Continued on page 42.) 
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THE HOUSE OF SHELLABARGER 





SHELLABARGER’S WARTIME PROGRAM 


Never was “The Shellabarger Set-up” more useful than 
now. Here we are in the very heart of the Kansas 
wheatfield, with the greatest and one of the finest-quality 
crops in years. With our 3,500,000 bushels of stor- 
age (largest for any mill of our size in the country) 
filled to the last bin with superb wheat. With a mill 
and every auxiliary facility the equal of any anywhere 
and keyed to the last possible efficiency and economy in 
production. So SHELLABARGER FLOURS are 
bound to represent the first word in bread quality and 
the final word in baking performance and wartime 
economy. 








No “’Shellabarger Baker’ ever takes a chance. 


cane 


The Shellabarger Set-Up 


1. WHEAT SELECTION 2. UNIFORMITY 3. MILLING 

A. Thirty country elevators assur- A. Experimental mill pre-testing A. Efficiency of 2,500 barrels daily 
ing use of country-run wheat. of wheat for baking character- capacity. 

B. Favorable transit position of istics. B. Versatility of three units. 
Salina, permitting us to draw B. 3,500,000 bushels storage. C. Thoroughly modern equipment, 
wheat from the entire South- maintained up to the minute. 
west. 


4. BAKING RESULTS 5. POLICY 
A. Bakery Service Department, in A. To mill flour to standards of 
charge of actual bakery engi- uniform baking characteristics 
neer. as well as analytical standards. 


B. Completely modern analytical 
and baking laboratory. 


C. Technical knowledge of what is 
required to give the best results. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 





B. Quality based on maximum pro- 
duction results at a fair price. 
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New York, N. Y.—Although it is rath- 
er early to predict the long-time effect 
of gasoline rationing on sales records, 
present indications in the flour trade 
show no inclination toward reduced sales 
because of it. However, many antici- 
pate further difficulties in contacting the 
trade as time goes on. 

Companies along the Atlantic seaboard 
report that personal contacts have been 
reduced as much as 33% in some cases 
as a result of restricted travel, with fol- 
low-up phone calls being used to make 
up the deficiency. They state that suc- 
cess of this plan depends largely on the 
ability of the salesman, who is necessarily 
putting in much more time while seeing 
fewer prospects. 

Some firms welcome gasoline rationing, 
as it has caused a substantial lowering 
of operating costs, especially in the met- 
ropolitan area, where salesmen’s expenses 
have been reduced with curtailed driv- 
ing. These salesmen are invariably hold- 
ers of “B” cards. 

In the feed field there is a wide vari- 
ance in “A,” “B” and “C” card holders, 
although in many cases the holders of 
“C” cards are in the same comparative 
position as holders of “B” ration books. 
This is due to a difference of opinion 
among officials of the various rationing 
boards. 

All firms are striving to conserve gaso- 
line. and rubber through restricted use 
of automobiles on sales routes. This is 
being accomplished through the most 
practical use of trains, buses and autos, 
depending upon the length of the trip 
and territory to be covered. In many 
cases cars are used to travel from one 
marketing area to another, where they 
are parked and calls made by bus or 
junction train routes in tangents from 
the central points. Some salesmen re- 
port that they park their cars when 
return to the home office is necessary or 
more practical, and make their trips by 
rail before picking up the car to con- 
tinue the outgoing travel in a territory. 
In all cases buses, trains and phones are 
used wherever practical. 

One firm whose salesmen are all service 
men holding “C” cards, was pessimistic 
about the future gasoline situation, and 
looked forward to the possibility of their 
traveling by train to centrally located 
cities and doing all selling by phone. 
However, others in this category deem 
themselves “essential” businesses and ex- 
press no fear of further restrictions on 
gasoline supply. 

An interesting sidelight illustrating the 
variance of opinion as to who should 
qualify for “B” and “C” cards recently 
came to light in this area. A few feed 
salesmen received “C” cards on the 
grounds that they were service men, 
which immediately spurred men in the 
same classification to try for a similar 
rating. It is reported that the incident 
resulted in several “C” cards being re- 
called. 

Some salesmen who have to travel to 
remote places in the back-country re- 
port increased travel difficulties due to 
lesser junction lines shutting off all pas- 
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GASOLINE RATIONING EFFECT ON 
FLOUR TRADE HARD TO FORECAST 


Experience in the East Indicates No Reduction in Sales Because 
of It, but Difficulties May Develop—Some 
Feed Men Favored 


senger service and concentrating solely 
on freight handling. This is reported to 
be particularly true of the eastern area. 


¥ ¥ 


Some Feed Men May 
Be Eligible for 
Extra Supply 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Feeds for poul- 
try and livestock are commodities neces- 
sary to maintain production and are 
considered productive equipment, accord- 
ing to an interpretation by the OPA 
regarding additional gasoline for feed 
salesmen, and therefore preferred mile- 
age will be granted some salesmen. 

In a letter from OPA to the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association it is 
pointed out that Section 1394.506 of the 
gasoline rationing regulations provides 
that preferred mileage may be given for 
the following purposes: 


“(m) By traveling salesmen en- 
gaged in the sale of necessary pro- 
ductive equipment for farms, fac- 
tories, mines, oil wells, lumber camps 
and similar productive or extractive 
establishments, or of medical supplies, 
if the marketing of such equipment 
or supplies by salesmen is essential 
to the war effort.” 

In order to be eligible for preferred 
mileage under this section the applicant 
must prove that he is engaged in the 
sale of productive equipment for farms, 
factories, mines, oil wells, lumber camps 
or similar productive and extractive es- 
tablishments. Since feeds for poultry 
and livestock are commodities necessary 
to maintain production they are consid- 
ered productive equipment for the pur- 
pose of the regulations, the OPA stated. 

Under this provision, the applicant 
must also prove that the marketing of 
such feeds by salesmen is essential to the 
war effort. To meet this requirement the 
commodity itself must be essential to the 
war effort, and commodities necessary to 
the operation of a farm, as feed, have 
been held to be essential. In addition, 
the services of the salesmen must be 
necessary for marketing for technical 
rather than competitive reasons, that is, 
his services must be needed to give in- 
struction in the use of the product or 
to make known the existence of a new 
commodity, or to perform some other 
marketing function which is essential and 
without which the product could not be 
adequately distributed. 

Employers having salesmen eligible for 
such preferred mileage should apply to 
their local rationing board. The initial 
determination whether they meet the 
tests outlined above lies with that board. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

G. C. SPITZMILLER PROMOTED 
New Yorx, N. Y.—George C. Spitz- 

miller has been elected executive vice 
president of Best Foods, Inc., an affiili- 
ate of Hecker Products Corp., Leonard 
G. Blumenschine, president of the cor- 
poration, has announced. Mr. Spitz- 
miller, former vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the western division, 
with offices in San Francisco, will now 








make his headquarters here. Frank 
Murphy, western division sales manager, 
will fill the vacancy in the San Fran- 
cisco office caused by the promotion. 
I. C. Bjok will succeed Mr. Murphy, 
and his assistant, T. W. Fields, will 
become office manager. 
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NUTRITION CAMPAIGN IN FORT WAYNE 

Fort Wayne, Inp—A bread and 
cereal week opened the fall nutrition 
campaign for Allen County, Indiana, at 
Fort Wayne. Mrs. Clara G. Snyder, 
director of the foods and nutrition de- 
partment of Wheat Flour Institute, was 
the guest nutrition authority. Mrs. Sny- 
der’s evening lecture on enriched white 
bread and flour was heard by all Fort 
Wayne nutrition classes conducted by 
the Office of Civilian Defense. 
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A.O.M. DISTRICT 4 TO HEAR 
ABOUT PACIFIC WAR FRONT 
Dr. Walter H. Judd, of Minneapolis, 
Republican candidate for Congress, will 
speak on “Our Job in the Pacific” before 
District 4, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, at its fall meeting in Minneapolis 
Oct. 10. His address will follow lun- 
cheon at the Curtis Hotel. Also sched- 
uled for the program are motion pictures 
taken at the district’s summer outing. 





e YES, KATY DID! * 





Danger of Hessian fly in the Wichita 
latitude is past, according to the farmers 
who plant their wheat by katydid signs. 
They say that when the katydids com- 
mence looking down into holes for winter 
quarters, the fly-free date has arrived, no 
matter what the calendar says. 

The katydid in the photograph was 
caught just as she was looking into a 
hole, where she hoped to escape from the 
cold the morning of Sept. 27, when a light 
frost melted shortly after sunrise. This 
katydid has had a fine summer, but she 
is getting old and one antenna is broken. 
She thinks it is time is quit singing and 
lay some eggs for next year’s katydid 
crop. 

While the katydid farmers already are 
in the fields around Wichita putting in 
wheat, the majority are going to wait 
until Oct. 11, which is the announced fly- 
free date for the Wichita latitude as set 
by authorities at Kansas State College. 
Hessian fly damage in this. winter-wheat 
area was very great last June, and only 
the katydid farmers will take a chance 
on seeding wheat prior to Oct, 11. 
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WISCONSIN FEED SALES 
UP 15% DURING 1941 


—~<>—- 
Sales of 643,524 Tons Made in State Dur- 
ing Year—Mixed Feeds Almost 
Half of Total 


Feed sales in Wisconsin during 1941 
totaled 643,524 tons, an increase of 15%, 
according to figures compiled by W. B. 
Griem, director of the feed and fertilizer 
division of the state department of agri- 
culture. The compilation was made from 
tonnage tax reports. 

Mixed feeds accounted for 313,247 tons, 
an increase of 19%; medium and high 
protein feeds, mostly by-products, 177,- 
771 tons, a 34% increase; low protein 
feeds, such as millfeeds and alfalfa prad- 
ucts, 145,221 tons, an 8% decrease; “un- 
classified,” including ground limestone, 
molasses, bone meal, salt and fish oils, 
7,285 tons, an increase of 18%. 

Feed manufacturers within the state 
used a total of 108,209 tons of ingredients. 
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‘ODT REVISING MAXIMUM 
CARLOADING REGULATION 


Wasuinorton, D. C.—Revised version of 
the Office of Defense Transportation’s 
maximum carloading order is momenta- 
rily expected to take effect Oct. 15, the 
agency has announced. 

Unless some unexpected delay in pres- 
ent plans occurs, therefore, spokesmen 
said, the new order ODT No. 18 will 
go into operation on Oct. 15 as sched- 
uled. Should a delay in final approval 
of the revisions be encountered, however, 
ODT probably would once more post- 
pone the effective date to give shippers 
and railroads sufficient time to digest the 
amended requirements. 

It is understood ODT is substantially 
changing provisions of the control, so as 
to make it more workable and to relieve 
considerable hardship on certain shippers 
by the system which aims at obtaining 
maximum use of each car during the 
heavy strain on railroads from the war. 
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KELLY APPOINTS BROWN 

Hutcuinson, Kansas.—The William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
announces the appointment of John 
Brown, Boston, Mass., as its broker for 
New England. Mr. Brown has long 
been active in the flour business in that 
territory, and formerly was connected 
with James H. Knowles & Son. 
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WESTERN CANADIAN WHEAT 
MOVEMENT ACCELERATED 


Wiyyirec, Man.—Movement of wheat 
and coarse grains from farms in western 
Canada increased sharply last week, with 
the daily wheat marketings climbing 
above the 2,000,000-bu mark and coarse 
grains almost to that level. 

From Aug. 1 to Oct. 2, 17,344 cars of 
wheat were inspected in western Canada. 
Last year in the like period, 32,619 cars 
were inspected. Unfavorable harvest 
weather most of August and September 
hindered movement this year. 

This year’s total of cars inspected in- 
cluded 90% among the contract grades, 
compared with 96% a year ago. This 
year 8% graded tough or damp, against 
1% last year. 
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SOYBEAN OIL MEAL SALES TERMS 
IN CCC CONTRACTS ARE REVISED 


Basic Price of $30 Ton, Bulk, Is Not Changed, but Modifications 
Are Made in Some Areas—Two New 
Contracts Offered 


Revisions in the contracts offered to 
soybean processors by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. were announced by the 
government agency on Sept. 25. The 
revisions primarily have to do with terms 
of sale for soybean oil meal, particularly 
in the Middle West, and to payments 
to be made to country elevators and 
dealers. 

At the same time, the CCC expanded 
the number of contracts from two to 
four, adding specially devised offers to 
meet peculiar conditions of cottonseed 
mills in the South which will crush soy- 
beans this year and of west coast mills 
which formerly crushed imported copra 
but which will now turn to the processing 
of soybeans. 

The principal revision in the Form B 
contract, which the CCC expects most 
firms to sign, is in Section 17, which 
deals with the pricing of soybean oil 
meal sold for feed. Also, elevator han- 
dling charges have been increased where 
no storage payment is earned; Kansas 
City, Mo., has been transferred from 
Area 5 to Area 4; and a prohibition 
against the payment of brokerage or 
commission, directly or indirectly, to a 
buyer or buyer’s agent has been added. 

Section 17 of the Form B contract, as 
revised, follows: 

Sec. 17. 
trade soybean oil meal manufactured by 
processor from the 1942 crop of soybeans 
under the following terms and conditions: 

A. Basic Price: Processor’s basic price for 
finely ground, expeller type, hydraulic type, 
or brown toasted extracted type soybean 
oil meal shall be $30 ton, bulk, plus an 
increase of 25c ton on the first day of each 
month from November, 1942, to June, 1943, 
both inclusive. 

B. Future Deliveries: In the case of 
sales for future delivery, the applicable 
price shall be in accordance with the min- 
imum and maximum prices in effect on 
the date of actual delivery. 

C. Price Differentials: 

(1) Except where otherwise specified in 


this section, the minimum price for car- 
load meal to the trade shall be a delivered 


Processor agrees to sell to the 


price computed by adding to the basic price 
an amount equal to the freight rate to the 
specific destination as shown in the sched- 
ule furnished by Commodity. The max- 
imum carload price shall be $1.50 ton 
higher than this minimum. 

(2) For carload deliveries in New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Areas Nos. 
4, 7, 9 and 10, the minimum carload price 
may be reduced by not more than $2 ton. 

(3) Less-than-carloads shall be sold f.o.b. 
plant at not less than the lower of (a) 
the basic price plus $2 ton, or (b) the 
minimum delivered price for carloads at the 
plant location determined under paragraphs 
(1) and (2) above, less $1.50 per ton. 

(4) Processor may, provided this discount 
is absorbed by him, sell brown toasted 
extracted meal at not more than 50c ton 
below the minimum price otherwise ap- 
plicable under paragraphs (1), (2) and (3) 
above. 

(5) Processor may, provided this dis- 
count is absorbed by him, sell meal within 
100 miles radius of his plant at not to 
exceed 75c ton below the minimum price 
otherwise applicable under paragraphs (1), 
(2), (3) and (4) above. 

(6) Bagged meal shall be sold at the 
bulk price plus a minimum of $3 and a 
maximum of $3.50 ton additional. 

(7) Pellets shall be $1.59 ton higher than 
meal, . 

D. Brokerage: In no case shall broker- 
age or commissions be paid directly or in- 
directly to a buyer or a buyer’s agent. 

E. Special Adjustments: 

(1) When processor sells carload meal in 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Areas Nos. 4, 7, 9 or 10 at the full $2 per 
ton reduction authorized in paragraph C-(2) 
above, Commodity will pay processor $2 
ton so sold. 

(2) In the event the minimum price estab- 
lished for truck sales under paragraph 
C-(3) above exceeds the basic price by less 
than $2, Commodity will pay processor $.... 
per ton of meal sold and delivered by truck. 

(3) If processor’s plant is located in 
Area Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 or 8, he shall pay to 
Commodity at the close of each month the 
railroad freight savings made by him due 
to paying less freight than the freight 
in the schedule furnished by Commodity. 





The areas as now designated by the 
CCC are as follows: 


Area No. 1, .. per cent. The states of 
Wisconsin and Illinois on and north of the 
line “of the Missouri Pacific Railroad from 
Chester, Illinois, to Tamaroa, thence Illinois 
Central Railroad to Effingham, Illinois, 
through Centralia, Illinois, thence Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad from Effingham, Illinois, to 
Terre Haute, Indiana, also the city of St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Area No, 2, .. per cent. The states of 
Michigan and Indiana on and north of the 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad from 
Terre Haute to Indianapolis, thence the 
B. & O. Railroad, Indianapolis to College 
Corner, Ind. 

Area No. 3, .. per cent. The states of 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey and 
Ohio on and north of the line of the B. 
& O. Railroad from College Corner, Ind., 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, thence the Ohio River 
to the West Virginia state line. 

Area No. 4, .. per cent, The states of 
Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri north 
of the Missouri River, and the city of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Area No. 5, .. per cent. The states of 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Missouri south of the 
Missouri River but excluding the cities of 
St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., and Illinois 
south of the line of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad from Chester to Tamaroa, thence 
Illinois Central to Effingham through Cen- 
tralia, thence Pennsylvania Railroad to 
Terre Haute, Ind., and Indiana and Ohio 
south of the line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road from Terre Haute to Indianapolis, 
thence the line of the B. & O. Railroad 
from Indianapolis to Cincinnati. 


Area No. 6, .. per cent. States of Okla- 
homa, Texas and New Mexico. 

Area No, 7, .. per cent. States of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Utah and Montana. 

Area No. 8, .. per cent. States of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Delaware and 
Maryland, 

Area No. 9, .. per cent. The New Eng- 


land States. 

Area No. 10, .. per cent. The Pacific 
Coast States, also Idaho, Nevada and Ari- 
zona, 

In a statement accompanying the re- 
vised contract the CCC said: “In applying 
the provisions of Section 17 C (1) and 
(2) with respect to sales to feed manu- 
facturers using transit, the destination 
may, aS a means of equalizing billing, 
be regarded as the price basing point 
destination in regions where it is custom- 
ary to sell on such a basis, and such 
basing point destination is specifically 
approved by the CCC. However, the 
basing point price will be governed by 
the minimum price in the area where the 
first delivery point is located. For ex- 
ample, a Buffalo, N. Y., feed manufac- 
turer may be sold ‘Boston, Mass., basis’ 
by charging the Boston price and de- 
ducting the amount necessary to move 
meal on from Buffalo to Boston. But 
a feed manufacturer in an area where 
the $2 discount price does not apply 
may not be sold at the $2 discount by 
using Boston prices.” 

For those plants for which the provi- 
sions of Section 17 E (2) are applicable 
the per ton payment to be entered in the 
space indicated therein will be determined 
by subtracting the amount by which the 
minimum price for truck sales of meal 
exceeds the basic price from either (a) 
80% of the estimated average inbound 
freight paid by the processor on soy- 
beans used in the manufacture of meal 
sold by truck or (b) $2, whichever is 
smaller. Average inbound freight will 
be estimated on the basis of the weighted 
average of (a) canceled freight billing 
resulting from truck sales and (b) aver- 
age inbqund trucking charges. 

In connection with the provisions of 
Section 17 E (3) any processor who de- 
sires to do so may submit a proposal for 
handling freight adjustments on an over- 
all average basis rather than on an actual 








accounting basis and if such proposal is 
approved by commodity such adjustments 
will be made accordingly. Such arrange- 
ments, however, can be handled as a 
supplement to the contract and need not 
delay the execution of the contract. 

Changes have been made where applic- 
able in the Form A contract to corre- 
spond with the changes in the Form B 
contract. Under the Form A contract, 
as revised, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
agrees to pay to processors $1 per ton 
of soybean meal sold in New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Areas 4, 
7, 9 and 10 at the full reduction of $2 
per ton. 

The conditions prevailing in areas 8 
and 10 and in the cotton producing sec- 
tions of areas 5 and 6 vary so widely 
from those obtaining in the principal 
soybean producing areas that somewhat 
different contracts are being offered to 
processors in such areas and sections. 

For plants in area 8 and in the cotton 
producing sections of areas 5 and 6 a 
contract involving the resale of soybeans 
from Commodity Credit Corp. to the 
processor on the basis of an official analy- 
sis showing the fat content of the soy- 
beans involved has been prepared. Also 
under this contract all dealer handling 
charges, storage charges, and transpor- 
tation costs are taken into consideration 
in establishing the prices at which soy- 
beans will be resold to the processor 
and no separate items are specified for 
these services. All meal sales under this 
contract will be on an f.o.b. plant basis, 
the initial minimum price being $31.50 
ton for bulk meal in Virginia, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma and Texas, and $30 
ton in the remainder of the region. Pro- 
visions of this contract relate only to soy- 
beans produced in the regions referred 
to. In the event oil mills in these regions 
crush soybeans shipped from other re- 
gions, it is contemplated that the provi- 
sions of the Form B contract will apply. 

If the operator of any plant in a re- 
gion adjacent to the cotton producing 
territory requests an amendment to his 
contract to provide for the repurchase 
of soybeans on the basis of an official 
analysis showing the fat content, consid- 
eration will be given to such request. 
Such request will be approved, however, 
only where it is shown the fat content 
of soybeans grown in the region varies 
widely and marketing practices differ 
substantially from those in the principal 
soybean producing territory. 

The contract being offered to proc- 
essors in area 10 will be similar to the 
Form B contract except that Section 2 
will be deleted and plants operating in 
thistarea will be authorized to sell meal 
within the area at a-price determined in 
accordance with Section 17 C (1) of 
Contract B, less $4 ton. In order to 
offset this lower meal price and to offset 
the additional freight costs involved in 
moving soybeans to Pacific Coast mills, 
Commodity Credit Corp. will reduce the 
price at which soybeans are resold to the 
plants in that area by an amount suffi- 
cient to cover such items. 
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INDIANA HAS “ARMY IN APRONS” 

Forr Wayne, Inpv.—Allen County, 
Indiana, has adopted the slogan, “Army 
in Aprons,” for its women studying 
nutrition. Their insignia is a small 
white apron trimmed with red and blue 
braid. The committee plans a week of 
promotion for each of the basic foods, 
with bread and flour heading the list. 
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PRICE CONTROLS OFF 
COTTONSEED HULLS 


Exemption Also Includes Oat Hulls— 
Order Affects Products Used 
in Synthetic Rubber 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Agricultural com- 
ponents of furfural, including cotton- 
seed hulls, cottonseed hull bran, oat hulls 
and other agricultural commodities which 
later may be used in the manufacture of 
butadiene for synthetic rubber were re- 
moved from price control Sept. 29 by 
the Office of Price Administration. The 
amendment became effective Oct. 8. 

A new government plant for the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber is being 
erected in the South, where cottonseed 
hulls and cottonseed hull bran are abun- 
dantly produced. During March cotton- 
seed hull bran was sold on a distressed 
basis, and bran prices are so much lower 
than ceiling prices of cottonseed hulls 
that bran processors cannot operate ex- 
cept at a loss, according to the OPA. 
Corn cobs, also used in making furfural, 
are not subject to price control. 

While the Sept. 29 order limits the 
exemption to commodities used in the 
production of synthetic rubber, the OPA 
said that other “agricultural components 
of furfural, including but not limited to 
oat hulls, cottonseed hulls and cottonseed 
hull bran, are included.” 
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FLAX GROWING IN KANSAS 
TOPS PROFIT FROM WHEAT 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Experiments in 
growing flax on lands withdrawn from 





- wheat under AAA rulings have proved 


satisfactory, according to A. H. Stephen- 
son, county farm agent at Wichita, who 
reports that an estimated 2,000 acres of 
flax were seeded in Sedgwick County this 
year and that the yield averaged 11 bus 
to the acre. The government loan price 
on flax is $2.21 bu, which makes flax a 
much better crop than wheat from a 
profit viewpoint. 

Average yield of wheat in Sedgwick 
County this year was only a little more 
than half that of flax, due to flood and 
fly damage. Flax was not damaged by 
chinch bugs or fly, and floods came too 
early to harm it. The normal average 
wheat crop for this county is around 12 
or 13 bus to the acre, but with the higher 
loan price on flax, the profit is much 
greater under any circumstances. 

County agents in this section are urg- 
ing farmers with good flaxseed to hold the 
seed for sale next spring, when, it is pre- 
dicted, it will bring a price better than 
the government loan figure. 
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W. B. SWYGARD APPOINTED 
NEWSOME CHICAGO HEAD 


Cuicaco, I1u.—E. J. Dougherty, presi- 
dent of the Newsome Feed Co. here, has 
announced the appointment of W. B. 
Swygard as manager of this concern. 
He succeeds George S. Chesbro, who died 
Sept. 20. Mr. Swygard was engaged in 
the brokerage business in Chicago for 
about 10 years, handling feeds and feed 
ingredients. 

The Newsome Feed Co., Chicago, is a 
feed jobbing concern, associated with the 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis, and the 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Louisville, 
Ohio. Mr. Dougherty, who had been in 
Chicago since Mr. Chesbro’s death, has 
returned to Louisville. 
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Postwar Food Stores 











(Continued from page 38.) 

new sources of supply to replace those 
shut off by traffic dislocations and enemy 
occupation. Development of these areas 
will provide not only the commodities 
with which we are now familiar, but also 
new varieties, and some totally new com- 
modities. Stores wil handle more prod- 
ucts, more types and kinds of products. 

Automatically the development of new 
suppliers will create new markets for 
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the products of our own country. Large 
companies with advertised and branded 
specialties will grow larger. Having the 
facilities and contacts for doing business 
on a world-wide scale, there will be in- 
creasing emphasis on export. 

Radical changes in processing and 
packaging are taking place. They will 
continue. Dictated in part by war needs, 
some of these will disappear with peace, 
but many will remain. At present, for 
example, it is submarine warfare which 
necessitates drastic conservation of cargo 
space in ships. However, the economic 
value in international trade of compact- 


ness in foodstuffs is only too apparent 
when we consider that 27,000,000 Ibs of 
potatoes normally require 125,000 tons 
of shipping tonnage, while dehydration 
permits one ship offering 15,000 tons car- 
go space to carry them all. Obviously, 
which provide full nutritional 
values yet require less storage and ship- 
ping space are going to be increasingly 
important. 


foods 


Advertising of necessity will step up 
during the international reconstruction 
period, to and con- 
sumers with the many changes, advances 


and new products. Copy will be keyed 


familiarize buyers 
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to service and to factual information 
rather than ballyhoo. The war emer- 
gency is already accustoming the con- 
suming public to scientific information 
on diet through advertising. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, women 
are going to be both easier to sell and 
at the same time-.more difficult. 
with makeshifts for so long they 


Having 
done 
eager for new products, new 
But—and here is 
where the hard part comes in—they will 


will be 
tastes and new ideas. 
have been so highly trained in nutrition 
and food values, so inventive in the use 
that they will 

represents a 


of commonplace things, 


know to a penny what 
good buy and what is just a loud noise in 
a fancy package. 

Powerful pressure will be exerted on 
the whole food industry by the millions 
of men returning to civil life. Having 
been fed on superlative food for the dura- 
tion of the war, they will not be willing 


to eat carelessly selected or prepared 


food. They will have become accustomed 
to variety in the finest foods available. 
They will be accustomed to the health 


and vitality which such food brings. In 
short, our returned Army is going to 
dictate to a large extent what our food 
industry must provide. 

And now, to conclude, let’s take a 
look at what the 
will be like: 

1. All stores will be arranged accord- 
ing to new concepts of cleanliness, the 
preservation of stock, and efficient traffic 
flow. 

2. The 


and sanitation will be required of food 


post-war food store 


same standards of cleanliness 
stores which will be required of all other 
activities directly concerned with public 
health. Health 
compulsory for all workers in all food 


examinations will be 


stores, as well as in restaurants and hos- 
pitals. 

3. Air conditioning will be employed 
generally to maintain the perfect labora- 
tory temperature for each department of 
the food store, acting to avert spoilage 
stimulants. Control 
of air currents wil have been developed 


and to provide sales 


to the point where a dairy department, 
for instance, can be kept several degrees 
cooler than an adjoining department 
without use of a barrier between. 

1. The use of light rays to perform 
tasks in the food store will 
increase tremendously. They will open 
turn stiles, bring merchandise 
carts to customers or send them back into 
line. They will be used to fill gaps in 
shelf displays as items are removed. 
Where complete automatic installations 
are not employed to move stock from 


automatic 


doors, 


store room to its position on the shelf, 
automatic signal lights will tell stock 
men where replacements are needed. 

5. Stock boys will have gone from 
Shelves will be filled 
the rear, direct from the stock 

Every inch of selling space must 
Fill- 
ing shelves from the front impedes the 
orderly flow of traffic, hampers efficient 
purchasing and prevents maintenance of 
displays at peak stock appeal. Women 
shoppers have long objected to the litter 
and dirt incidental to the movement of 
stock to the floor for distribution. Such 
litter and dirt will be a violation of the 
sanitary requirements of the post-war 
food store. 

6. Island displays in the middle of 
the .floor will have disappeared. They 
represent inefficiency from a traffic point 


the sales floor. 
from 

rooms. 
pay its way in the post-war store. 


(Continued on page 67.) 
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Your bread makes a hit when you use flours 

from the top of the batting list—Ceresota, Aristos 

and Heckers’. Flours milled by “Standard” have 

been batting at the top for generations in America’s 

better bakeries. Put them in your shop. Watch 
GENERAL OFFICES them perform—always dependable. 


309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


‘ioe STAN DARD connany 


*KANSAS CITY 


*BUFFALO BAKERY FLOURS 
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Your Breads a HIT with Standarzd” Flours - 





HOPS CULTIVATION REVIVED 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


United States self-sufficiency 
materials makes a further gain through 
the replanting this year in central New 
York state of a once popular crop—hops. 


in raw 


That graceful ornamental vine that gives 
zip and tang to beer and ale has been 
planted on hundreds of acres near 
Bridgewater, a small village on the turn- 
pike from Utica to the Cherry Valley 
Road. A sign on the main building reads, 
“Oneida Chief Hop Farms,” and beneath 
that name, “Continental Grain Corp. of 
New York.” It is this organization which 
has planted and harvested this interesting 
crop in the most fertile farm land of the 
state. 

About 50 years ago hops were grown 
in some upstate counties, but prohibition 
and labor shortage among other things 
caused production to decrease until com- 
paratively little was grown outside the 
Pacific Coast area. About a year ago 
a division of the Continental Grain Corp. 
purchased three farms in the vicinity 
of Bridgewater and thus far 220 acres 
of hops have been planted and harvested 
there. This acreage will doubtless be 
doubled next year. It is thought that 
when the plants reach full maturity the 
yields should be 1,600 to 2,000 lbs per acre, 
a considerable step toward the 8,000,000 
Ibs ‘formerly imported from Czechoslo- 
vakia and Germany. 

The roots planted here were imported 
from Kent, England, and are considered 
to have the mildly-bitter flavor that 
characterizes the Bavarian product. They 
are propagated from root cuttings or 
suckers. The plantings at Oneida Chief 
Farm are all female plants, which, being 
unfertilized, produce a seedless hop cone 
and contain a gummy substance that re- 
tards lactic fermentation but does not 
harm the true yeast. 

The plants make a beautiful picture 
as they twine gracefully up 21-foot 
strings (instead of the traditional poles) 
tied to overhead wires where the plants 
meet and form a green arch. The wires 
are fastened to cedar poles, of which 
23,000 have been used so far; and a crew 
will be busy this winter preparing for 
next year’s added growth. The crop will 
be harvested by five picking machines, 
costing $17,500 each. No more will be 
obtainable for the duration. They re- 
quire an eight-man crew and strip 1,000 
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**A feller drivin’ through here from over to Little Rock,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, 

“reckoned that no matter how big a wheat crop we got 
ore'n likely have to go on eatin’ jim- crow bread 
jth substitutes into it. Now, there ain't nobody 
stronger for the guv ment than I 
: “4 ‘but I allow that ef there’s about 
4, Fit, a billion bushel harvest and 
‘a ‘the country Sets full of wheat 
“alto the eaves it’s goin’ to take a 


a Guv *mentan’ Mr. 
a their popularity with a 

__wonjan like Mis’ Fetchit ef it tells her 
=she ain't entitled to bake reg lar bread agin.’ 


am, 


heap of figgers for the 
Hoover to 








From the Northwestern Miller of Food 


lbs of cones from the vines per hour, the 
work of 100 hand pickers. 

Alfred Baer, general manager, who is 
in charge of the operations, comes from 
a family which has grown and mer- 
chandised hops in Europe since 1834. 
Associated with him as superintendent is 
Earl Hansen, who had charge of the 
largest hop farm in Washington state. 
They believe they can compete with im- 
ported hops after the war and, in the 
meantime, they expect the crop to fill a 
need that has come with the cutting off of 
imports from the other side of the ocean. 


WHAT IS VIENNA BREAD? 


There have been many debates, argu- 
ments and law cases on the interpreta- 
tion of “Fancy” bread, while there has 
also been a similar problem over “Vien- 
na” bread. Recently the latter subject 
has been raised again, through a firm 
in South Wales being prosecuted for 
supplying loaves described as Vienna 
bread which were round instead of the 
usual long baton shape. It is under- 
stood that the loaves weighed 8 oz, and 
were glazed by being baked in steam. 
The firm was convicted and fined, but 
on taking it to a higher court the case 
was stopped, and the appeal was allowed. 

Is it not extraordinary that actions 
like these should be taken concerning 
matters of which there is no fixed or 
definite knowledge? What is “Vienna” 
bread? Is it bread as made in Vienna 
now or as it was made in that city when 
the first reproduction was made in this 
country, or specimens were first brought 


Administration Days in World War I 


If there was to be a 
fixed limit to the nature and substance 
of “Viehna” bread, surely that limit 
should be set by an expert authority 
accepted by the trade, and full details 
circulated to the trade Unless such a 
definition is given, there can be nothing 
binding as to whether a piece of dough 
can be sold as Vienna bread. 

It is the same difficulty as has already 
been experienced and debated in connec- 
tion with many varieties of confection- 
ery. What is a cheese cake? Must it 
contain cheese? The majority of these 
cakes never did contain cheese, even in 
pre-war days any more than there was 
brandy in brandy snaps.—British Na- 
tional Association Review. 


CHANGING FOOD HABITS 


to this country? 


Americans are changing their eating 
habits, according to General Foods’ Sales- 
grams. Since 1925, per capita consump- 
tion of fruits, vegetables and dairy prod- 
ucts has increased, while consumption of 
meat, fish and potatoes has decreased. 
Per capita consumption of fresh, canned, 
quick-frozen and otherwise processed 
vegetables has risen from 131 lbs to 178 
Ibs, an increase of 32% during the past 
two decades. Consumption of fruits has 
jumped from 189 lbs to 245 Ibs per per- 
son, an increase of 30%. 


The first ice cream cone was made by 
rolling a waffle wp to hold ad ice cream 
ball. So cones still have waffle-like mark- 
ings.—Food Industries. 
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BREAD FOR THE AMERICAN 
TROOPS IN AUSTRALIA 


Rumor hath it that the American 
forces in Australia are contemplating 
the establishment of their own bakeries. 
It is said that they have already ac- 
quired several and are about to produce 
bread on American formula. 

It may be a good move to set up bak- 
eries which will give our American cous- 
ins bread of the type to which they are 
accustomed, but the experience of this 
journal is that American fighting men 
now in Australia are rapidly coming to 
like our “straight” bread, minus fat, 
sugar and milk. 

An American baker, now in the forces 
in Australia, told this journal during the 
month that he had altered his ideas about 
bread, and now felt that less effort 
should be devoted to making a pretty 
cake-like loaf out of a variety of ingre- 
dients and more attention centered upon 
the creation of a “yeasty-wheaty” bread. 
—Australasian Baker. 


When bread is toasted the heat is said 
to destroy vitamins at the surface. But 
don’t tell Westbrook Pegler!—Food In- 
dustries, 


THE BAKER’S SHOP 


Each baker’s shop I pass 
Brings forth a sigh, 
For at our house, alas! 
We dine on ordinary pie. 


A baker knows so many tricks! 
His crusts are golden brown 
While mine, no matter how I miz, 
Are always crumbling down. 


His meringues are dreams! 

While mine are bound to fall; 
His icings, even on the seams, 
Stand out so smooth and tall. 


I wouldn’t dare 

To make a cherry tart; 

I wouldn’t know where to start 
A chocolate eclair. 


So, usually I stop 

And after inclination guides my 
feet 

Inside the shop— 

I carry home a treat! 


Marian WoOopDa.t. 
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GOD’S HAND ON OUR SHOULDER 


CE our food supplies and distribution have 
become, rightly or wrongly, a subject of major 
discussion in our war plans, we have been at some 
difficulty to overcome a temptation to go back through 
the record of the past several years and contrast 
the agricultural “program” of the former know-it-all 
New Deal with the country’s present situation. It 
would be rather fun to recall the pet policies and 
phrases of our managed economy of harvests, of con- 
trolled abundance, of production for use, of storage 
of wealth in the soil, of Joseph philosophies and ever- 
normal granaries. There would be such a whole- 
some laugh in recollection of the slaughter of the 
little pigs, of the plowing up of alternate rows, of 
the tax on bread to supply funds to pay for re- 
ducing its production. 

Yet what would be the use? It is true that it 
cost the nation in doubt and uncertainty, almost in 
sweat and tears, even—had the production restraints 
accomplished their aims—in present peril of hunger. 
But they did not succeed despite the pleas and threats 
and prophecies of doom of those who, generously 
jagged with new ideas and slightly maudlin with 
newly imbibed authority, were determined to make 
agriculture over. Instead they failed in most things 
save in the unwelcome circumstance of adding two 
or three foolishly spent billions te@ the foundation of 
our inescapable war debt. , 

And how thankful we now are for that failure, 
for the welcome truth that from our planned fallow 
acres and depleted flocks and herds, we have this 
year produced the greatest food and feed crops in 
all our agricultural history and today are in secure 
position, for this year.at least, to supply every pos- 
sible requirement of our armed forces, every need, 
so far as shipping permits, of our Allies in the war, 
every civilian want,—all with the utmost generosity. 
All this not only with no debt to agricultural pro- 
gramming but with debt only to the Most High for 
sunshine and showers and to our own farm people 
for going about their affairs as best they could with 
an orator at every picnic and a constable at every 
farm gate. 

We are rather proud of Secretary Wickard that, 
in preaching the “new program” of the greatest pos- 
sible production, he gives a pat on the head to the 
recent past, even claiming virtue for the “ever normal 
granary,” which, before that euphemistic phrase was 
thought up by Secretary Wallace, was no more than 
the back-breaking surpluses created by government 
bungling in attempts to control marketing and prices. 
When we come upon the phrase “ever-normal” in 
Mr. Wickard’s deeply earnest and sincere speeches, 
we cannot but think of his tongue being in his cheek 
with having thus to be gentle with the memories of 
the fireside chats of the thirties and of the poetic 
periods of his own dreamy-eyed predecessor, now our 
Spanish-speaking Vice President. 

Surely it is our duty to forget these things save 
as they in some way counsel us to be cautious lest 
these same men, now veered to the other extreme, 
make other and equally harmful mistakes. We have 
got, it is true, to follow them even in their fears 
and attendant rationings, even when they hold that 
inordinate prices are essential to keep the farmer’s 
plow in the ground and his cattle and swine in the 
feed lots. Yet, in following them, it still is our 
right to reserve some part of our doubts, if on no 
other ground than that rarely do new tasks insure 
new wisdom. ’ ' 

Meanwhile, we have, with no thanks to pro- 
grammed economy, plenty of food,—more than ever 
before in all history, more than any one believed ever 
could be produced, more even than this year’s greatly 
increased needs. And for these blessings we surely 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











are indebted not to the wisdom of our leaders but 
to Divine Providence. Never was there greater rea- 
son to believe that His hand is on America’s shoulder. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


w= the appointment of Donald D. Davis, 
active head of the country’s greatest milling 
establishment, and M. Lee Marshall, chief of its 
greatest baking company, to major assignments in 
the War Production Board were doubtless solely in 
recognition of their individual qualities and experi- 
ence, there is a certain satisfaction to members of 
these industries in the circumstance that two of their 
own proved leaders should be selected for key posi- 
tions in the all-powerful board which at long last is 
taking over responsibility for co-ordination of the 
nation’s war efforts. 

Mr. Davis’ assignment as backstop to Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, director of Materials Division, contem- 
plates his developing an over-all program for greater 
co-operation in the entire war program, a task which 
quite obviously much needs doing and for which no 
one could possibly be better fitted than Mr. Davis. 
His record as principal executive in accomplishing 
the ideals of Mr. Bell in creating General Mills, Inc., 
and thereafter making it increasingly successful 
through the years long since insured his front rank 
position among leaders in American industry. 

Equally distinguished has been Mr. Marshall’s 
career since he was entrusted with direction of Con- 
tinental Baking at a time when its future was far 
from promising and so reorganized its administration 
as to establish it in its present satisfactory position. 
Called to Washington a few months ago to a com- 
paratively minor assignment, Mr. Marshall won his 
stripes and now his stars by his capable handling of 
each “task force” job entrusted to him. 

It may not be amiss to warn the bread industries 
against founding any hopes of favorable treatment 
for themselves upon the circumstance that two of 
their own captains now are in position of high 
authority in government. For, if we know these 
men as we think we do, they are much more likely 
to lean backward than forward in connection with 
any matter in which their own or their industries’ 
interests are involved. But they will have knowledge 
and intelligence and fairness of mind, and that is all 
that these or any other industries need expect in 
these times when the nation’s interest is both first 
and last. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAD—THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION 


UR eye was caught, as we have no doubt were 

the eyes of other millions of readers, by the 
“stopper” caption to the first of a series of nation- 
wide advertisements of Anheuser-Busch’s varied prod- 
ucts, appropriately beginning with one emphasizing 
bread and yeast. The “eye-catcher” caption to this 
first of the series of showings to run in more than a 
thousand newspapers and all of the popular maga- 
zines (it appears also on page 25 of the current 
issue of this journal) was “The Story of Bread May 
Well Be Called the Story of Civilization.” 
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We recall that in our callower days we wrote 
what we thought was a right pretty piece on this 
subject, with something closely akin to the Anheuser- 
Busch phrase for a caption. We were, as we recall 
it, rather proud of the decorative phrases we used 
in the story and very likely imagined it might, by 
some bit of luck, go thundering down the ages or, 
at least, gain recognition by being included in some 
current anthology. Not only did neither of these 
things. occur, but our boss of the time spared our 
sensibilities by merely never finding room to print it, 
recognizing it no doubt as a sophomoric adventure 
in “fine writing,” which it almost certainly was. 

The text of the advertisement we refer to does 
not, of course, look upward to the stars. It does, 
however, factually emphasize that “bread, the most 
venerable of foods, has helped man, and man in turn 
has bettered the quality of his staff of life.” Then, 
appropriately to its purpose, it adds that “yeast is 
the life of bread, and the story of yeast is the story 
of scientific research.” Yet it was a very long road 
through the centuries before yeast—the leaven of the 
parable, which “a woman took and hid in three meas- 
ures of meal till the whole was leavened,”—came 
through scientific research to be recognized and there- 
after became indispensable to production of the per- 
fectly leavened bread of today. 

It is wholly accurate to say that the story of 
bread is the story of civilization. It is almost equally 
accurate to say that the story of the quality of bread 
is the story of the quality of civilization. For, with 
inescapable allowance for the uneven distribution of 
nature’s blessings and mankind’s own perverseness in 
perpetuating wars, the purity and fineness, even the 
whiteness, of bread marches with the attainments and 
the aspirations of tribes and of nations. Only the 
little differences of sunshine and showers and _ har- 
vest and of the magic little plant called yeast, but 
a very great difference in the pattern of civilization 
through the years. 

“A little leaven,” wrote Paul to the Corinthians, 
“leaveneth the whole lump,” but he then warned them 
that the feast may not be kept with the old leaven 
of “malice and wickedness.” Which may, perhaps, 
be interpreted to mean that to whatever extent the 
stories of bread and civilization do not run parallel, 
the fault is not with bread but with lack of good will 
and the presence of continuing “malice and wick- 
edness” among men in our boasted civilization. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TRUE OR FALSE? 


S Nieom trouble with many of us just moderately in- 

formed and fairly well-balanced people is that, 
in all of the hurly burly of the government’s getting 
tough, we simply have no means of knowing how much 
of the restraints, rationing and one thing and another 
is based on real need and how much upon some busy- 
body throwing his heft around and baiting the head- 
lines. 

In point was that, a little while ago, Mr. Hen- 
derson, courageously battling for price controls, em- 
phasized that farm commodity prices were up seventy- 
five per cent over 1939, wages up seventy per cent 
and profits of industry, before taxes, up four hundred 
per cent. Everybody with reasonable intelligence 
recognized the last figure as being completely phoney 
in its use of the before taxes basis. So everybody 
more or less doubted the whole statement and won- 
dered anew about how much such false interpreta- 
tions had to do with events. 

Time, replying to a correspondent, took the trouble 
to check the figures on industrial profits and found 
that, for the first six months of 1942, they were after 
taxes thirty per cent below last year and about even 
with 1939. 

Still, so great is the eagerness of most of us to 
lend a hand that we follow along, even though in 
wonder not unmixed with doubt. 
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Conserve . . 


ONSERVE .. . save . 
C serve... . those are 

the words every baker and every 
bakery plant employee must constantly 
mutter to himself every working day of 
the duration of this war! Not only 
must we conserve and save so that our 
own individual bakery plants can keep 
in operation and stay in business but 


. con- 
Save . 


Save .. 
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By Ernest W. Fair 


we must do it as a contribution to the 
war effort also. 

Spare parts are hard to get. Many 
bakeries may unless the 
equipment they now possess is handled 
carefully, saved Every 
single piece of equipment must be main- 
tained in the best of condition. 

But just being general about it won’t 


have to close 


and conserved. 


Conserve . . 


get the job done; we have to be spe- 
cific and to the point. Here is a list 
of conservation suggestions recommended 
by the head of one large bakery chain: 

“(a) Keep ’em clean. Dirt causes 
wear and tear. Don’t let the slightest 
speck of dust or dirt get near any ma- 
chine at ANY time! 

“(b) Lubricate all equipment properly ; 











Successful bakers’ experience indi- 
cates that enrichment with ‘‘B-E-T-S"’ 
is the most practical, dependable method 
now in use. 

For you simply drop ‘‘B-E-T-S”’ 
into water, where they dissolve in a 
minute or less, and add to sponge or 
dough. No weighing or waste of pre- 
cious enrichment nutrients; no change 
of formula or procedure. Adding only 
one tablet for each 100 pounds of 
patent flour enriches your baked loaf 
with all three nutrients, vitamin Bi, 
niacin and iron, safely above recom- 
mended levels. 

The ‘‘B-E-T-S’’ method is flexible, 
too! Allows bakers to vary the amount 
of leavening-agent in bread as needed 
to produce the best loaf. 

In addition, ‘‘B-E-T-S’’ assure mini- 
mum enrichment losses in baking and re- 
tain uniform potency well over a year when 


WINTHROP’S BRAND oF “BREAD ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


Gea Litichimenr 





Save 





AT App 





stored under normal conditions. Every 
tablet is scored to break easily into 
quarter-sections for greater accuracy 
and economy when used in small 
doughs, parts of doughs or with flour 
having a high content of vitamin Bi. 

For safe bread-enrichment at mini- 
mum cost, use Blue Label ‘‘B-E-T-S’’ 
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WINTHROP 
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Special 





with long patent flour (.42 to .45% 
ash), Red Label ‘‘B-E-T-S’’ with 
short patent flour (.40% or less ash) 
and for maximum enrichment use 


Brown Label ‘‘B-E-T-S.’’ 





FOR YOUR FLOUR-ENRICHMENT USE 
“CRYSTALLINE B, WINTHROP” 


Supplies of ‘‘B-E-T-S”—also of ““‘CRYS- 
TALLINE Bi: WINTHROP”, crystalline 
thiamine hydrochloride, U. S. P., and 
NIACIN—are ready at New York, Chicago, 
Denver, San Francisco, Dallas and Atlanta, 
for quick delivery. For help with your en- 
richment problems, consult our TECH- 
NICAL SALES SERVICE—no cost or obli- 
gation. For new, low prices and your free 
copy of the informative booklet, “Quick 
Facts about Enriched Bread,”” write 
TODAY. 











ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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follow the manufacturers’ instructions 
to the smallest paragraph. 

“(c) Replace spare parts only when 
necessary but don’t wait until the last 
moment. Keep the part running as 
long as it is possible for you to do so. 

“(d) Service regularly all electric cur- 
rent distribution points, your motors, 
switches, fuses, etc., and have it done 
by one who knows; don’t permit guess- 
work as these types of equipment are 
going to be extremely difficult to replace. 

“(e) Allow 
other machines sufficient time to warm 
up; don’t expect a cold motor to start 
pulling a load immediately. This wil! 
be particularly important during the 
forthcoming winter because of the lubri- 
cation angle. 


your motors, mixers and 


. when 
a part, a bearing or piece of equipment 
wears out or needs replacement attempt 
to have it repaired so that it may be 
used at some time in the future if neces- 
sary. If such repair cannot now be done 
put it aside for later repair when time 
and equipment will be available and 
remember great strides are being made 
in discovering new methods of machinery 
replacement and repair; maybe that par- 
ticular part can’t be repaired today... . 
but can be next week! So, save it!” 
There other suggestions. 
One of the most important is to watch 
your gears . . . first tiny obstacles, dirt, 
or foreign matter of any kind on gear 
teeth ean lead to broken teeth or other 
machine damage and there are plenty 
of gears on machinery 


“(d) Throw nothing away 


are many 


in the average 
bakery; gears difficult to replace. Where 
such foreign obstacles get into the lubri- 
cating oil it makes that lubricating oil 
practically an abrasive and causes even 
more damage in another way. Clean 
and inspect gears regularly, store oils 
and lubricants carefully to see that they 
are not contaminated and NEVER use 
reclaimed or inferior oils or greases or 
reuse old greases . . not during these 
times ! 

One word on lubrication 
the manufacturers’ 


. follow 
instructions and use 
only the grade recommended. Lubrica- 
tion is no longer solely an operating 
and maintenance point in the bakery 

. it’s now conservation as well. So 
we have asked a lubrication authority 
for some suggestions the baker can fol- 
low, with an eye toward using his lubri- 
cation practices in conservation as well 
as lubrication. Here they are: 

“(1) Never lubricate a machine while 
it is in motion; that means trouble and 
wasted lubricant as well. 

“(2) Don’t overlubricate; 
is waste. 


that, too, 
It’s generally best in the av- 
erage bakery to use small oil cans that 
dispense small portions of oil. 

“(3) lubricate. 
Excess oil deposits promote the collec- 
tion of dirt, dust and grit on your ma- 
chinery. 


Be clean while you 


“(4) Keep oil containers covered care- 
fully and clean oil cans before you use 
them.” 

Due to the difficulty of obtaining re- 
placement parts every baker is going 
to have to make his present parts last 
longer. That means a daily inspection 
of equipment to make sure we have con- 
tinuous and efficient operation of that 
equipment. Here’s the advice of an 
engineer on this subject: 

“Keep your eyes constantly open for 
signs of uneven or jerky operation of 
your equipment; and let your ears be 

(Continued on page 50.) 
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POSITIVE PROOF! 





Home laundering completely removes 
BEMIS WASHOUT INKS 





WE have proved, time and again in our labo- 
ratories, that every trace of Bemis Washout Inks 
comes out of flour and feed bags in half the 
time it takes to wash the remaining flour or 
feed from the bag and remove the sizing from 
the cloth. Now we offer positive proof that 
these inks can be removed by ordinary home 


laundering without extra fuss or bother. The — 


proof is in letters from over 400 housewives 
who express their appreciation for the ease with 
which Bemis Washout Inks vanish in the tub. 
We shall appreciate the opportunity of giving 
you full details about Bemis Washout Inks. 


The coupon is for your convenience. 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


600 So. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices: Boston + Brooklyn - Buffalo - Chicago 
Denver + Detroit - East Pepperell - Houston 
Indianapolis- Kansas City - Los Angeles - Louis- 
ville - Memphis - Minneapolis - New Orleans 
New York City - Norfolk - Oklahoma City 
Omaha + Peoria - Pittsburgh + Salina - Salt 
Lake City - San Francisco + Seattle - Wichita 





pee c eee eeesesseseeesse 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO.,600 So. Fourth St.,St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send more facts about Bemis Washout Inks. 








Street. 








City. State 
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1001 Lumsden Bldg. 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








Statistical ‘‘Black-out’’ Covers 
Big Wheat and Flour Exports 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa, in its review of the 
wheat situation in Canada for September 
stated that with wartime conditions ne- 
cessitating a “black-out” on _ statistics 
covering wheat exports from Canada, 
the United States and Australia, there 
is little that can be said about interna- 
tional trade in wheat. There is evidence, 
however, of considerable shipments of 
both wheat and flour from the United 
States under lend-lease legislation, while 
Canada is shipping 15,000 tons of wheat 
monthly to Greece for the relief of the 
starving population. These shipments 
are being made as an outright gift. 
Canada has also established a credit of 
$10,000,000 which will enable Russia to 
draw on her for about 9,000,000 bus 
of wheat or flour. 

The department further says that it 
remains to be seen to what extent Russia 
will absorb wheat supplies from North 
America in the next year and availability 
of shipping space will be an important 


factor in this connection. In the mean- 
time, the United Kingdom will be the 
principal market for surplus wheat but 
a change in policy with respect to bread 
prices in the United Kingdom may result 
in some curtailment of wheat imports. 
For the first time since the war began, 
the price of bread has been allowed to 
rise and this is in line with a policy to 
discourage the consumption of bread and 
increase consumption of potatoes. 
According to recent estimates the de- 
partment reports it has cost the United 
Kingdom government upwards of $333,- 
000,000 to subsidize bread prices to the 
consumer at 8d per 4-lb loaf, but the 
Food Ministry is reported now to have 
ordered an increase of 1d per loaf and 
at the same time the price of potatoes 
has been reduced. Factors in this de- 
velopment are believed to be the large 
domestic and imported supplies of wheat 
available in the United Kingdom and the 
necessity of conserving shipping space, 
while the potato crop is a big one. 





CANADA’S WINTER WHEAT 
' FLOUR OUTPUT IMPROVES 


Toronto, Onr.—Flour production by 
Canadian mills in August, the first month 
of the new crop year, totaled 1,820,199 
bbls compared with 1,852,139 in the same 
month of 1941. The percentage of out- 
put to the active reporting capacity was 
79.4 as against 82.8 in the corresponding 
month last year. The quantity of wheat 
ground amounted to 8,124,943 bus while 
the figure for August last year was 8,- 
230,440. Although total production of 
flour showed a falling off there was a 
good gain in winter wheat flour as a 
result of the larger crop this year. On- 
tario mills produced 104,486 bbls of win- 
ter wheat flour in August last as com- 
pared with 79,474 in 1941. The quantity 
of winter wheat used in the output of 
flour was 535,635 bus as against 371,604 
last year. 

The amount of bran and shorts result- 
ing from the August production of flour 
showed a decline but there were more 
middlings than in 1941. The quantity of 
bran was 23,846 tons as against 25,470, 
shorts 24,876 tons compared with 25,485 
and middlings 12,533 tons as against 
9,848. 

Production of rolled oats by Canadian 
cereal mills in August fell off. This was 
due to scarcity of old crop grain and 
late harvest of the new crop. The amount 
of rolled oats produced totaled 5,587,696 
Ibs as against 18,993,153 and oatmeal 
1,151,814 Ibs compared with 180,444. 
Production of corn flour and meal 
amounted to 1,512,924 lbs as against 2,- 
019,982, pot and pearl barley 174,928 
Ibs compared with 262,934, and buckwheat 
flour 18,640 Ibs as against 9,600. 


REDUCED STORAGE RATE 
OFFERS ELEVATOR PROBLEM 


Toronto, Ont.—Now that financial re- 
ports of Canadian grain elevator com- 
panies for the past year are coming out 
there has been some discussion as to what 
effect the reduction in rates of storage 
and handling charges will have on earn- 
ings for next year. Two years ago the 
rate of 1/30c per bu per day was cut 
to 1/45c and the Canadian Wheat Board 
has ordered a ‘further cut to 1/50¢ per 
day for the 1942 crop. 

Figuring on storage of 3,000,000 bus 
a grain company charges for one month 
at the old rate of 1/30c would be $30,000. 
At the rate existing for the last two 
years of 1/45c this would be reduced to 
$20,000 and at the new 1/50c rate it 
would be down to $18,000. On a yearly 
basis the charge for 3,000,000 bus would 
have been cut from $360,000 to $240,000 
and now to $192,000. For 10,000,000 bus 
the reductions would be from $1,200,000 
to $800,000 and now to $72,000. 

With an enormous quantity of grain 
to be stored in Canada this year elevator 
earnings are not likely to suffer as in- 
creased volume will more than compen- 
sate for the reduced storage and han- 
dling charges. 
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HIGHER BISCUIT PRICE ALLOWED 

Toronto, Ont.—Manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers of biscuits in Que- 
bec and the Maritime Provinces are 
permitted to increase their prices by Ic 
a pound above their basic ceiling. This 
ruling applies to biscuits of the same 
kind and quality as were sold to the 
same class of customer in the basic 
period of 1941. The biscuit trade in 
the four eastern provinces of Canada 


was caught with extremely low ceiling 
prices and this order is intended to level 
out the inequality in comparison with 
other areas. Manufacturers in any other 
province are not affected by the ruling, 
even if the biscuits are sold in Quebec 
and the maritimes. 
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AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT 
SETS UP WHEAT PRICE PLAN 

Toronto, Ont.—The Australian fed- 
eral cabinet has approved a plan for the 
payment of about 70c Canadian per 
bushel at country sidings on the first 
3,000 bus, with an advance of about 35c 
Canadian per bushel, less freight and 
handling charges, against any balance 
to be pooled and paid for as dis- 
posed of. 

The department points out that under 
the previous plan growers were guar- 
anteed a price of 3s 10d per bu, f.o.b. 
ports up to a maximum of 140,000,000 
bus, but the amount received by the 
farmer was considerably less after pay- 
ing various costs. 

The new price of 4s per bu on the 
first 3,000 is payable at country sidings 
and will mean a greater return to 
growers. The balance in excess of 3,000 
bus delivered by growers will be pooled 
and an advance of 2s per bu made to 
the farmers. This pooled grain will be 
marketed in the usual way and the pro- 
ceeds distributed to growers after costs 
have been met. 
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WHEAT GROWERS PERMITTED 
40 BUSHELS FOR GRISTING 
Wiynirec, Man.—An arrangement has 
been made, effective Oct. 1, to permit an 
actual producer of wheat in western Can- 
ada to deliver up to a total of 40 bus 
for gristing at a mill for his own family 
use. Such gristing shall be specially 
marked in the permit book and will not 
be deducted from the wheat delivery 
quota until such quota exceeds 12 bus 
per authorized acre. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT IN U. 8. 

Toronto, Ont.—The amount of Cana- 
dian wheat in the United States on Sept. 
24 totaled 19,764,444 bus, compared with 
25,328,513 on the corresponding date 
last year. All of this grain was lo- 
cated at eastern lake and _ seaboard 
ports. The largest quantity was at Buf- 
falo, that port having almost 6,000,000 
bus while over 4,000,000 were in transit. 
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B. GUY HUNT DEAD 
Wiynireco, Man.—B. Guy Hunt, an 
analytical chemist, who established a 
business in the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change building 18 years ago, died here 
last week, aged 58. 
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PILOT OFFICER MISSING 
Wriynirec, Man.—Pilot Officer J. E. 
Gardiner, son of J. G. Gardiner, fed- 
eral minister of agriculturé, is missing 
after air operations overseas. 


TORONTO ELEVATORS, LTD., 
SHOWS BETTER EARNINGS 


Toronto, Ont.—Toronto Elevators, 
Ltd., shows improved earnings in its 
report for the year ending July 31. Op- 
erating profits totaled $884,075 compared 
with $613,136 in the previous year. Al- 
though depreciation increased from $98,- 
223 to $233,814 and tax allowance from 
$225,218 to $323,548 there was a gain in 
net profit. Balance available for capital 
stock was $300,287, which, after meeting 
preferred dividends, was equal to $4.33 
per share on the common. This compares 
with $3.67 on the common shares last 
year and $3.12 two years: ago. City 
of Sarnia loans were reduced by $45,675 
with interest on loans amounting to $26,- 
425. After dividends, including $2 per 
share on the common, surplus account 
was increased from $510,006 to $632,232. 
Working capital position improved slight- 
ly. Current assets of $5,109,583 com- 
pared with current liabilities of $4,014,- 
170, leaving working capital at $1,095,- 
413, a gain of $19,072. 

In reporting to shareholders, G. C. 
Leitch, president of the company, stated 
that during the past year the facilities 
of the company have been maintained, 
adjusted and extended as operating con- 
ditions required and all departments are 
engaged at a satisfactory level. A con- 
tinuance of this condition is anticipated 
for the current year. 

The capacity of the Toronto plant of 
this company is 4,000,000 bus, while its 
subsidiary, the Sarnia Elevator Co., has 
a capacity of 3,000,000 bus. The balance 
owing to the City of Sarnia on an agree- 
ment of sale by the latter company is 
being steadily reduced. 
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L. A. Eagleton, divisional manager 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 


‘has been elected chairman of the Ca- 


nadian National Millers Association, Wes- 
tern Section. 
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Dearer Bread and 
Flour Designed to 
Cut Consumption 


Lonpon, Eno.—It was with the ex- 
press purpose of trying to reduce the 
consumption of bread to switch it over 
to potatoes, of which there are abundant 
homegrown stocks, that the Ministry of 
Food increased the price of bread from 
8d (16c at normal exchange) to 9d (18c) 
per quartern or 4-lb loaf. The change 
took effect from Sunday, Sept. 20, when 
the announcement was made over the 
radio, Sunday being the day invariably 
chosen by the Ministry of Food to make 
all its changes. 

As the public mostly buys bread in 
1-lb und 2-Ib loaves, the change in price 
means that the 1-lb loaf will cost 214d 
(44%4c at normal exchange) and the 2-lb 
loaf 2%4d (5c), which is certainly not 
an exorbitant price at any time and espe- 
cially not in wartime. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the government pays 
the bakers a substantial subsidy in order 
to keep the price of bread at this mod- 
erate level. During the last three months 
the subsidy paid has been 9s 9d ($2.34) 
per 280 lbs on the first eight sacks used 
per week for bread production by 
licensed bakers and 7s 9d ($1.86) per 
280 Ibs for any quantity over and above 
the eight sacks used for the same pur- 
pose. 

Coincident with the increase in the 
price of bread the price of flour was ad- 
vanced 5s per 280 lbs. This makes the 
price of home-milled 85% extraction 
wheatmeal flour 38s 3d per 280 lbs, de- 
livered, and imported 39s 3d per 280 lbs. 

The difference between the price of 
bread and the price of flour under this 
new schedule would give the baker an 
advantage of 2s 9d (84c), but he is not 
going to be allowed to have it. On the 
contrary, according to present indica- 
tions, it is to be utilized for a reduction 
in the subsidy. Whether the whole 
amount will be thus absorbed is not 
known as negotiations between the bread 
baking industry and the Ministry of 
Food are not yet completed. 
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NIGHT PLOWING ADVISED TO 
INCREASE WHEAT ACREAGE 

Lonpon, Eno.—British farmers have 
been asked by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture to increase their wheat acreage by 
25% this fall. In order to get all the 
extra plowing done it has been suggested 
by the ministry that it should be done 
at night by a second shift, so that the 
tractors can be kept working for 24 
hours. 

To comply with the black-out restric- 
tions the Ministry of Home Security has 
co-operated with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture in trying to find the best kinds 
of lamps and masks to be used on the 
tractors and it has been found that 


straightforward plowing can be carried 
on successfully by using a masked motor- 
car headlight shining to the front and 
another similarly masked headlamp di- 


rected to the rear, so as to light up the 
plow. : 

However, the farmers, as a whole, are 
not very keen on plowing by night, espe- 
cially as in most cases they would find 
difficulty in finding “second shifts,” owing 
to the shortage of farm workers. Al- 
ready many of them are well ahead with 
their field work and the stubbles are dis- 
appearing quickly in most localities, 
owing to very favorable weather. 

Many experienced farmers consider 
that yields are more important than acre- 
age and are giving more attention to 
the choice of varieties of wheat to suit 
local conditions. 

The Minister of Agriculture has asked 
for more rye and the rye price is guar- 
anteed to encourage this. A payment of 
£3 ($15 at normal exchange) per acre 
will be made by the government on new 
land sown to rye as well as wheat. The 
government’s intention eventually is to 
use rye as an admixture with wheat for 
bread flour. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BRITISH BREAD ADMIXTURES 

Lonvon, Eno.—According to a state- 
ment made by the parliamentary secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Food, in an 
address to his Scottish constituents, there 
seems to be a likelihood of oatmeal being 
included in the national loaf before long. 

A month of two ago Lord Woolton, 
the Minister of Food, intimated the pos- 
sible addition of rye to British bread in 
order to conserve wheat supplies. The 
threat has been postponed indefinitely 
owing to there not being enough rye 
grown in the country at present, but 
farmers are being urged to grow more 
rye and more oats to build up a surplus 
for use in bread, if necessary. 

It is reported that there is a good 
supply of homegrown rye on offer at the 
various markets, but it is mostly held for 
seed purposes. With regard to oats, 
Lord Woolton has stated he is prepared 
to buy every quarter that could be spared 
off the farms. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BRITISH BISCUITS ON POINTS 

Lonpon, Enc.—The purchase of bis- 
cuits is no longer free. It is necessary to 
give up “points” to secure them—two 
points per pound for dry or unsweetened 
biscuits, four for sweet biscuits, six for 
chocolate biscuits. This has reduced the 
consumption very considerably, as the 
number of points allowed each person has 
not been increased. 

A very large trade was done formerly 
in the city in biscuits for office teas, and 
the loss of this trade to biscuit manufac- 
turers and grocers must be a serious 

















BRITISH MILL’S DIVIDEND 
RATE “AS USUAL” 

Lonpon, ENc.—Ranks, Ltd., Lon- 
don, announces a further payment of 
7% on its dividend for the year 
ended June 27, 1942, making a total 
of 15%. This is on the ordinary capi- 
tal and is the same as last year. 





New British Flour Buying Plan 
Aims to Economize Transport 


Lonpon, Enc.—By a new government 
order, known as the Flour (Registration) 
Order, 1942, the Minister of Food re- 
quired all persons who buy flour (ex- 
cept specialty flour), otherwise than in 
retail quantities, to register before Oct. 
1 with their suppliers. Those who failed 
to register were not to be permitted to 
purchase flour after an appointed day. 

The number of suppliers with whom 
registration was permitted was limited. 
It was necessary to select them from 
those already authorized to supply the 
buyer, that is to say, suppliers who de- 
livered flour on not less than four occa- 
sions to the buyer during the six months 
ended Dec. 31, 1941, or. who have been 
specially licensed. It is also necessary 
that the suppliers chosen come within 
the sector scheme for delivery. 

The order applies to all bakers. Its 
object is to secure economy in transport 
distribution and selling effort by ration- 
alizing flour deliveries. After register- 
ing with a supplier no buyer is permitted 
to transfer his registration to any other 
authorized supplier except by the author- 
ity of the Minister of Food, and when 
such authority is received his registra- 
tion with the former supplier ceases to 
have effect. 

As to the number of suppliers allowed 
the order states two only “or such other 
number as the minister may authorize 
in respect of that person.” It is under- 
stood, however, that the number per- 


mitted depends on the turnover of the 
buyer and that many bakers are being 
allowed to retain the supply services of 
four or five sellers. It remains to be seen 
whether the habit of bakers taking a 
few bags off each contract-at a time will 
be obviated by the new order. It is felt 
that much transport could be saved were 
they to draw weekly or fortnightly from 
a single source. 

Commenting on this question of deliv- 
eries the Miller, London, says the average 
quantity of deliveries is much higher 
than during the last war. This is due to 
the number of individual baker buyers 
and of sellers having grown much smaller 
during the intervening years. Also, the 
same thing applies to means of trans- 
port. One big change in the London 
trade was the stoppage of port mills in 
Hull and elsewhere sending consignments 
of their products of manufacture by 
water to the London market, besides 
which, even in quite recent times, many 
country mills in the areas around London 
used to send. loads of flour in their own 
motor lorries to be distributed to London 
consumers. ‘This method of transport 
wartime regulations had already curtailed 
substantially. 

A flour importer, questioned as _ to 
whether the new order would make any 
difference to his trade and that of other 
flour importers, said it would not as the 
turnover of most of their buyers allowed 
them to purchase from five suppliers. 





matter. Although the points rationing 
of biscuits has been in force only a few 
weeks not only the biscuit manufacturers 
but the country millers, who supply an 
all-English flour for biscuit making pur- 
poses, are experiencing a lessened de- 
mand and these millers are feeling some- 
what disturbed regarding it as this was 
one of their chief outlets. 

The object of the Minister of Food, 
however, is being attained—namely, a 
reduction in the consumption of biscuits 
and, incidentally, flour and wheat. 
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J. H. PILLMAN TAKES REST 

Lonpon, Enoc.—J. H. Pillman, of the 
flour importing firm of Pillman & Phil- 
lips, who since the beginning of the war 
has been a member of the Imported Ce- 
reals Division of the Ministry of Food, 
recently was seriously indisposed and 
obliged to take a short rest. During his 
absence from his post with the Ministry 
of Food his place was taken by William 
R. Law, of Crawford & Law, flour im- 
porters of Glasgow and London. For 
some time past Mr. Law has been acting 
as trade adviser to the flour branch of 
the Cereal Products Division of the Min- 
istry of Food and thus was specially 
equipped to take over Mr. Pillman’s im- 
portant work temporarily. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Pillman has regained his 


usual good health and has resumed his 
work with the Ministry of Food in con- 
nection with the importation of flour 
to this country. 
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BRITISH FOOD SUBSIDIES 

Lonpnon, Eno.—Referring to the ad- 
vance in the price of bread a writer in 
the Times says that one effect will be 
slightly to increase the cost of living. 
Bread prices have been held practically 
stable since the start of the war by 
payment of a heavy subsidy, which has 
risen in recent months because the price 
of wheat has gone up slightly and 
freight charges have risen considerably. 
Food subsidies now cost the nation 
about £127,000,000 ($635,000,000 normal 
exchange) of which £40,000,000 is for 
flour, bread, oatmeal and animal feed- 
ingstuffs. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HIGHER FLOUR AND BREAD COSTS 
Loxpoy, Enc.—On Sept. 14 the price 

of flour in Eire was advanced by 7s 6d 

per 280 lbs, and now stands at 60s. On 

Sept. 21, the price of bread was raised 

by 1d to 1s 1d (26c at normal exchange) 

per 4 Ibs, delivered. In England the 
price is 8d (16c) per 4 lbs, delivered or 
bought over the counter, but in country 
districts 814d (19c) may be charged 
when bread is delivered. In the cities 
and towns very few bakers deliver bread. 
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Conserve and Save 











(Continued from page 46.) 

ever on the alert for a sound that is 
different than it should be . that’s 
the way to conserve your equipment be- 
cause you'll discover little troubles while 
they can be remedied and before they 
cause major damage. 

“Have one man in your bakery go 
about with a screw driver in his pocket 
and make it his job to try every screw 
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on every piece of equipment at least 
once a month and preferably once a 
week a lot of troubles can be 
saved by keeping screws tight. 

“And check bushings, shafts and locks 

. . these are overlooked in the average 
bakery and yet are extremely important.” 

It is a good point to keep in mind 
that friction is the greatest cause of 
wear and tear on any equipment that 
rotates or moves. Anything we can do 
to reduce friction will increase the life 
of the equipment in our bakeries. And 
dust is the greatest cause of friction even 
in the modern bakery where cleanliness 


is a gospel tenet dirt and dust 
can still get into the equipment and 
must be fought morning, noon and night. 

Painting and cleaning walls regularly 
helps a lot toward fighting the presence 
of dust; so also does the use of the 
right kinds of cleaning equipment. The 
little bakery where the janitor cleans up 
with a broom is always the one where 
friction causes quickest damage to gears, 
shafts and motors; the reason is obvious. 

All of these pointers are growing 
more and more important as these war 
yet it is becoming 
more and more important, because of 


days proceed 








Take the case of “Pop” Taggart — watchmaker by 


trade. 


that work-bench in his show window as far back as we 


can remember. 


have picked to get mixed up in this war. 


But we didn’t know “Pop.” 


down at the torpedo plant looking for a job. Today he’s 
working full shift, putting together those intricate tim- 


ing mechanisms that help deadly “sea-going sausages” 





BUY UNITED 


About the last man most people would 


Came Pearl Harbor. 


And next morning, bright and early, there he was — 


STATES 


Pushing 60 if he’s a day. Been hunched over 


You bet it’s everybody’s war! 





find their way into the bellies of Jap battleships. 


You bakers are right 


in the thick of it — supplying millions of war workers, 


that we do so. 


WAR BONDS 


young and old, with nourishing bread to keep them at 
peak health and efficiency. 


We're glad that we, on our 60th anniversary, can 
supply you the best yeast we’ve ever made. Never once 
since 1882 have we been able to serve you a finer 
product — and never before has it been so important 


RED STAR YEAST 


ENRICHED YEAST e YEAST FOOD e BAKERS’ MALT e VICTORY SYRUP 


AND STAMPS 
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acute shortages of many materials and 
the difficulty of obtaining replacements 
for bakery plant equipment, that we save 
all broken and worn-out parts. 

Gears made from steel, bronze, brass 
or other materials should be saved as 
well as other machine parts made of 
similar metals. They should be saved 
for future use or accumulated for dis- 
some future date. Who 
it may become necessary 
for us to trade in old parts on new 
replacements just as we trade in old 
shaving cream tubes when we buy new 
ones today. 


position at 
knows 


Incidentally, do not throw away a 
transformer or motor of any kind as 
the copper can be reclaimed and the 
cores can be used again. 

An idle bakeshop will mean a dead 
business and none of us can afford to 
permit our plants to become idle during 
this war; just as the Army and Navy 
must Keep ’em Flying, so must we Keep 
‘em Baking. And we cannot do this 
unless we conserve and save . . con- 
serve every possible piece of equipment 
we have save every replacement 
by better maintenance and care . 
and thus conserve and save our own 
individual bakery business for 
years to come. 


many 
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Salt Supply Adequate 
in Spite of Increased 
Industrial Use 


In spite of the heavy industrial and 
war uses of salt, increased production 
and huge reserves prevent any prospects 
of a shortage, E. H. Pendleton, vice 
president of the Worcester Salt Co., 
stated recently. ‘“‘American factories will 
use 10,000,000,000 Ibs of salt in this 
year’s war effort: a large part in brine 
and the remainder about equally divided 
between rock salt, which is mined like 
coal, and the refined product evaporated 
from brine,” he said. 

Mr. Pendleton pointed out that even 
considering the thousands of tons used 
annually in the food industries and in 
the home, by far the largest percentage 
of salt goes into industrial processes, 
and in these days that means the war 
effort. Since 1930 chemists have found 
many new uses for the product. Rayon 
is manufactured by means of caustic 
soda, which is obtained from salt. Tooth- 
paste, the sulfa drugs, fumigants and 
refrigerants contain salt. The commod- 
ity is also employed in the preservation 
of lumber and the curing of skins. War 
workers and soldiers take salt tablets to 
replace the salt lost through perspira- 
tion; and derivatives of the product are 
used in the manufacture of airplanes, 
tanks, jeeps, synthetic rubber and high- 
test gasoline. 

“The annual production of salt in this 
country has risen from about 7,500,000 
tons in 1930 to over 10,000,000 tons in 
recent years,” Mr. Pendleton said. Its 
many uses have been developed by scien- 
tists because of the knowledge that its 
supply in the United States is unlimited. 

Before modern refineries were built, 
salt had to be laboriously carted from 
Atlantic ports or from distant springs. 
The price at some places was then $5 
per pound, but with the growth of the 
demand its deposits in the earth were 
tapped and now it is one of our most 
plentiful commodities. However, in 
some countries it is still scarce. It is 
used as money in nine tenths of the 
Ethiopian Empire. 
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GARMENTS 


For Over Twenty Years 
We've Been Making and Designing 


Fine Work Clothes 


DURING the past 20 years and more, WIRK 
has continually designed, developed and 
improved work clothing and uniforms for 
American industry. We know that comfortable 
fit, smart appearance and wear resistance are 
ALL important in work clothing. They are 





WIRK GARMENT CORP. 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 
Just a Few of the Industries We Serve 


standard in WIRK Garments. That is why the Baking — Brewing—Bottling—Canning 
name WIRK is synonymous with the best in -Confectionery—Dairy—Meat Packing 

. —Iron and Steel—Laundry—Gas and 
work clothing and why WIRK GARMENTS are q Oil Trucking—Restaurants — Barber 
increasingly in demand throughout the Nation. Food 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








PLUG FROM MR. PINCHIN.—Mzr. R. 
J. Pinchin, of the Copeland Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Midland, Ont., inspires (we sus- 
pect he may even write it, too) a 
mimeo-ed house organ called “That 
Tramp Baker,” which purports to be 
“overheard and manifolded by his fellow 
workers.” Lately he asked permission 
to reprint in this medium an editorial 
from Tue Norruwestrern Mier. It 
was the one in which Mr. Sterling gave 
what-for to some of the peculiarities of 
governmental flour and bread enrich- 
ment complexes, as manifested in the 
United Kingdom, Canada and the United 
States, his caption being “Order-in- 
Council Enrichment.” 

Introducing his presentation of this 
editorial to his readers, That Tramp 
Baker pays a pretty compliment to this 
journal and its editor. Says he: 

“As one part o’ my pennance fer not 
havin’ read the papers as I’d otter, Mr. 
Pinchin is makin’ me go over sev-ral 
back issues 0’ Tue NorrHwesTern MIL1- 
ER, prob-ly the most substantial paper 
in th’ industry. It’s published in Minne- 
apolis an’ has offices in most o’ the 
principal millin’ an’ flour marketin’ centres 
o’ the world, an’ is read as faithful in 
Canada as anywheres else . . . by ev-ry- 
body ’cept me, Mr. Pinchin sez. What 
I wanted t’ say wan’t jest a plug fer Tue 
NorrHwesTerN Miter, but a plain ad- 
mission I hadn’t reelized theys other fel- 
lers writin’ on the subjecks I touch on 
here. O’ course, I’d know this if I read 
like Mr. Pinchin advises. 

“Here I’d_ ben selfconscious, since 
about the fust o’ the year, over me havin’ 
panned our Govt now ’n’ then, with bash- 
ful passes at Downin’ Street an’ Wash- 
ington on rare occasions. Me, I’m all 
over that now . me bein’ a mere 
dilly-tanty beside Mr. Robert E. Sterling, 
Editor o’ Tue NorrHwestern MILLER, 
who kin shoot a goal right from mid- 
stripe any time! 

“Frinst, in No. 31 of August 3rd, I 
tried t’ pay a few belated compliments 
to Order-in-Council No. 9616. Why, 
Lord love ye, jest thirteen days before 
that, Mr. Sterling give the hull three 
Govts their come-uppance in one neat 
editorial.” 

Before signing off, our tramp friend 
awards an accolade: “Bravo, Mr. Ster- 
ling! . . . and a kind’ word for Quaker 
Oats, too. Oh, I admit I c’u’dn’t possibly 
do it like that. Mr. Sterling, he’s got 
the eddickation !” 

La Libertad es planta indigena 
de America—thus reads the inscription 
on the canceling stamp used in the post- 
offices of Argentina. We are not so good 
as Vice President Wallace at palabra-ing 
la lengua Espanol, but this device seems 
to us to mean that liberty is indigenous 
to the American soil. We are sufficiently 


good at the neighboring business to hope 
that Argentina will take the right steps 
to protect that native product. To date 
we are not sure—. . . But about Henry 
Wallace. Did you-all hear him the other 
day in the sound-movies, rattling off 
Spanish to our Mexican friends? To us 
it sounded like the real McCoy, and we 
were a trifle miffed when we read later 
that Mexican-born Margo thought it was 
corny—that is, she thought his accent was 
that of the corn belt (a bit slangy, too). 
We only wish we were anywhere near as 
good as the Vice President in slinging 
this lingo. We've been studying it for 
nigh on three decades—began it when we 
were planning that South American trip 
of the early nineteen twenties—and we 
still don’t savvy the verb forms. But we 
work at it, lately with the help of an 
ingenious verb wheel presented to us by 
Pat Hoy. Also with the help of the 
Spanish edition of Reader's Digest. If 
you export flour men who pride your- 
selves on your linguistics haven’t got hep 
to that Spanish “pony” you’d better mount 
it and ride. . . . To return to Mr. Wal- 
lace: we get generous satisfaction out of 
the knowledge that there is at least one 
man in good-neighboring Washington who 
is not only a good enough linguist but a 
good enough neighbor to speak the neigh- 
bor’s language. Seems likely this is some 
kind of a new high point in American 
politics. 

A bit of rummaging through one of our 
editorial squirrel’s-nests the other day 
brought to light an admirable government 
bulletin on “The Principles of Nutrition 
and Nutritive Value of Food.” It was 
written by Dr. W. O. Atwater, special 
agent in charge of nutrition investigation, 
office of experiment stations, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Publication 
date was 1910.- Everything in it seems as 
modern as day before yesterday, so far 
as a lay eye can tell—except for one de- 
tail which comes over you like the down- 
town silence in a blackout, vaguely puz- 
sling and disturbing till you realize what 
it is. The missing something is the little 
word “vitamin,” which is totally and al- 
most incredibly absent. 

The erstwhile National Health Food 
Association tumbled only recently to the 
fact that all food is wholesome to some 
degree, and that all wholesome food con- 
tributes to. good health. Prodded also by 
the government, which considered its 
name a misnomer, the association decided 
to become the National Dietary Foods As- 
sociation. The word dietary fits into the 
new federal regulations governing special 
dietary products. ... This group has al- 
ways been on the crackpot fringe, and 
changing the name probably won't ma- 
terially reduce the quack. 


By Carroll K. Michener 








BREAD & MEAT.—These food folks 
have always been reasonably chummy. 
They ought to be. In fact, there should 
be no quarrel between bread and any 
other food. Bread is the complement 
of all, and is indispensable to all. True, 
there have been foods that tried to 
muscle in on bread—and with consid- 
erable success. But meat is not such 
a competitor, at least not in the coun- 
sels and pronouncements of its leading 
sponsors. 

Before us lies the handsome four- 
color piece of advertising that is run- 
ning in Armour & Co.’s current institu- 
tional campaign. During the next three 
months it will appear in the leading na- 
tional magazines. Bread is prominent 
in the food picture this advertising pre- 
sents—basically the picture of what our 
armed forces eat. So are the other fa- 
miliar bakeshop products of which wheat 
flour is an ingredient. 

“Armour is playing an important part 
in the program of supplying vital foods 
for the armed forces,” explains a com- 
pany spokesman, “and is conscious of 
its added responsibility. More than 
ever it feels an obligation to report its 
activities to the many groups who are 
vitally concerned—military and civilian, 
stockholders and the general public, 
parents at home, boys in the camps and 
those who will soon join them. All have 
a right to know what Armour & Co. 
and the meat industry are doing to keep 
the life-line of food supplies open on 
all fronts. And because Armour’s op- 
erations are so vast, it is natural that 
we would use a national advertising 
program to report these facts.” 

South America still has a few isola- 
tionists, but none so isolationist as those 
Incas who inhabited Machu Picchu in the 
heart of the Peruvian Andes. We are re- 
minded of this by the picture of Machu 
Picchu’s ruins, which adorns the current 
issue of the weekly publication of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce... . 
Isolated in fact and isolationist in prin- 
ciple, keeping strictly to itself and ad- 
dicted to “autarchy,” the Inca realm which 
trusted to such securities as the walls of 
Machu Picchu crumbled swiftly under the 
assault of the conquistadores, men of a 
nation with world-wide relationships and 
familiarity with the seas. They never 
suspected it could happen there, but it 
did, as it has done to a lot of other 
places in recent years under the heel of 
another conquistador. 

Jane Holt, writing for her 
“News of Food” column in the New York 
Times, says she has discovered a chemist 
(anonymous) “who proclaims the virtues 
of wheat germ with all the enthusiasm 
that an artist would exhibit in speaking of 
a work of Rembrandt.” A couple of years 
ago. this lyric chemist became so intense- 


ly interested in the marvels of wheat 
germ that he took it on as a business 
sideline. He gets his supplies from a mill 
in Cleveland which produces half a pound 
of “highly purified” germ from 100 Ibs 
of hard spring wheat. The chemist sells 
it “to customer friends” at 53c for three 
half-pound packages, prettily wrapped in 
cellophane. A few stores in New York 
City retail it at 20c a package. . . . Sure- 
ly the enthusiastic chemist .must have 
discovered that his great discovery al- 
ready had been discovered when he dis- 
covered it, since every drug store and 
natural foode shoppee in the country has 
counters full of variously prepared and 
proprietored wheat germ. But at least 
he has a big selling point, against all this 
competition. It is his rapid direct-from- 
maker-to-consumer_ distribution, which 
heads off rancidity, a process described as 
destructive of nutty flavor though not of 
“nourishing properties.” ... Science 
marches on! 

. Advertisement in a British pa- 
per, which indicates not only the long 
view of victory but the wisdom of keep- 
ing ready for it: “The government has 
asked us all to travel less, and Vita- 
Weat is concerned in this just as much as 
the general public. So in future the 
makers of Vita-Weat will save transport, 
fuel and labor by confining distribution 
to the southern half of the country, from 
Norfolk in the east to Cardiganshire in 
the west. This means that large parts of 
Britain will no longer receive supplies 
of this delicious and nourishing Crisp- 
bread. It is a sacrifice for us all—for 
the thousands of customers who buy it 
regularly, for the shopkeepers who sell 
it, and for Peek Frean, who make it. But 
Peek Frean feel sure that the public will 
accept the sacrifice as willingly as it was 
made—and remember that Vita-Weat is 
just one more pleasure to look forward 
to after the war.” 


. Our flour friends will be glad to 
know about this: An Associated Press 
dispatch reports how Dr. Theodore F. 
Zucker and Dr, Lois Zucker, of Columbia 
University’s school of medicine, are going 
to win the war on the nutrition front 
with their suggestion that if other food 
prices get too high, we should turn to 
cottonseed flour—and “in a pinch add 
flour of soya beans and of peanuts.” All 
three, the Doctors Zucker say, are “an 
untapped, cheap and rich source of vita- 
mins and proteins.” The AP man quotes 
cottonseed flour at 5c Ib. Best grade of 
wheat flour comes at around 3c, thus is 
a well-tapped, cheap and apparently in- 
exhaustible source of vitamins and pro- 
teins. Also a few carbohydrates. The 
“pinch” that worries the Doctors Zucker 
still seems a long way off. 
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BAKERS, TOO, 
CAN GET IN 
THE SCRAP 


EFORE the Axis decided with bad 
B judgment to take on Uncle Sam, 

the most a commercial bakery 
could do for a nation’s steel mill was 
to supply its workers and their families 
with nourishing, wholesome bakery prod- 
ucts. The coming of war has, of course, 
made even more important the proper 
feeding of our millions of war workers. 
It has also succeeded in bridging the 
gap between the makers of bread and 
the makers of steel. 

In the midst of an effort to produce 
the steel to beat back the Axis legions, 
the steel mills have found it necessary 
to turn to the many other industries of 
the country, as well as to the public in 
general, for assistance in maintaining 
their production. 

Despite their enormous capacity to 
produce, the mills are handicapped by 
the crucial shortage of scrap iron and 
steel. With no more than a two weeks’ 
supply of scrap in the yards of most 
mills—and some plants with a supply 
for only a few days—our side is losing 
a monthly total of 250,000 tons of vital 
steel. Translated into weapons, this 
amount could easily spell the difference 
between victory and defeat. 

While the commercial bakery cannot 
compete in poundage with an industrial 
plant working in metal, it, too, must 
occupy an important role in the nation’s 
salvage and conservation program. Such 
factors as type of work and the size of 
plant partially govern the organization 
of a company’s salvage operations. But 
common methods of organization of a 
scrap campaign, collection, segregation 
and disposal, are available to all. 

First, the organization to operate an 
effective salvage collection need not be 
elaborate or costly. It works best when 
it is simple and unencumbered with 
extra officials and unnecessary steps. 
An able executive of the company should 
head it up as salvage manager. He 
should work with superintendents and 
foremen in various departments. He 
must be armed with ample authority to 
make decisions to scrap unused material. 

To start the ball rolling, these men 
should make a survey of their depart- 
ments and report to the salvage man- 
ager machines and equipment which are 
obsolete or out of active production. 
The salvage manager “should make a 
written report of these findings as a 
basis for action. 

It is management’s function to mark 
and send to the scrap heap equipment 
that is obsolete. After inspection, use 
this yardstick in coming to a decision: 
If a machine or other piece of equip- 
ment hasn’t been used for three months, 
and if it can’t be proved that it will be 
used in the next three, turn it over 
where it can be used . . . or scrap it. 
Either dispose of equipment in industry 
if there is a call for it, or put it to work 
as scrap for the weapons of war. 

Once such equipment has been marked 
for scrap, a responsible shop man should 
supervise its dismantling and classifica- 
tion. The assortment may be made to 
yield valuable replacement parts for 
machines in operation. Cutting down 
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the need for purchasing new parts will 
remove the plant from the competition 
for equipment. 

No salvage campaign can be success- 
ful without the whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of every person in the plant. Re- 
member that even the most worth-while 
cause needs the proper promotion to 
put it across. The battle for scrap to 
keep our production going is dramatic 
enough to put over with a bang. Stunts, 
posters, billboards and frequent mention 
in company publications or house or- 
gans are excellent vehicles for captur- 
ing and sustaining employees’ interest 
in the program. In most plants, excel- 
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lent talent can be recruited for this pro- 
motion from among the employees. 

Workers should be urged to contrib- 
ute suggestions and ideas for increasing 
salvage output. These may either be 
cleared through the foreman or written 
on slips and deposited in a suggestion 
box. Occasional rewards and incentives 
for outstanding co-operation in the sal- 
vage campaign will bring out employees’ 
initiative. Workers can make or break 
a program. If their enthusiasm is en- 
listed and maintained, they will prove 
collaborators who will match the efforts 
of management. 

Bins and containers—preferably dis- 
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playing a poster or a slogan—should be 
placed in strategic spots. These serve 
as depositing places for production 
scrap, salvage waste material and con- 
tributions which workers bring from 
their homes. Separate containers for 
different metals, rubber, twine, etc., will 
save time sorting the material. 

Scrap is of use to the war effort in 
direct proportion to the speed with 
which it is gotten back into production. 
Arrange regular daily or bi-weekly 
schedules for the various departinents 
and sources of supply. The salvage man- 
ager should see to it that collections 


(Continued on page 66.) 














HE mightiest barrage of na- 

tion-wide publicity is being 
launched to bring the cheery story 
of donuts into every home in Amer- 
ica during Donut Week and Hal- 
loween—Oct. 26 to 31. Radio, mag- 
azines, newspapers, etc. will carry 
their powerful donut message. 


Send for this straight-to-the-heart, 
timely, human interest poster. It 
is FREE together with other 
smashing displays and 
promotional material. Not 
many left—but you can get 
yours if you hurry. Write 
in immediately for details! 
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Objectives of Anti-trust Investigations 
By William R. Watkins, 


Special Assistant to the Attorney General, General Head of Food Chain Unit, 
Anti-trust Division 


N order that there be no misunder- 
standing, I will tell you something 
about our duties and the things we 
are interested in investigating. It is 
the duty of the personnel of the Anti- 
trust Division, in conformity with the 


current enforcement policy of the gov- 
ernment, to prosecute civilly or by in- 
dictment, restraints of trade and at- 
tempts to monopolize commerce between 
the states. Pursuant to this limitation 
upon our authority, we have no inter- 


est in certain aspects of any business. 
The Anti-Trust Division has no inter- 
est whatever in such broad abstract 
claims as that food chains are inherently 
good, that they are not too large, that 
they are more efficient than other food 
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smallest complete unit ever built—when not in use 
it can be pushed out of the way. This machine 
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operators. 
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QUALITY AT HIGH SPEED 


Even when running at top speed, this unit produces pies 
of uniform quality and positive eye appeal. You enjoy the 
economy of quick production plus the extra sales that 
come with a good product. 


EASY TO OWN 

Save space in your pie department. Increase your 
margin of profit and total profits, too, with this All-Steel 
Rotary Pie Machine. It is surprisingly easy to own. Send 
the coupon for full information. 
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distributors. We have little concern with 
the question whether chain methods of 
distribution are evolutionary types of 
merchandising which ought to supplant 
the older, conventional methods which, 
it is often asserted, are outmoded. 

If they are evolutionary in character, 
and by virtue of better methods alone 
they wipe out a lot of independent re- 
tailers, that is no concern of the Anti- 
trust Division. In fact, these are not 
questions which concern government in 
a democracy whose philosophy is free- 
dom of trade and freedom of competi- 
tion. 

Let me illustrate this. Everyone to- 
day admits that the comparatively re- 
cent introduction of super-market mer- 
chandising is an evolutionary type of 
merchandising. This method of distribu- 
tion was not introduced by food chains. 
They put in super-markets only after 
they were convinced that this type of 
operation offered advantages for efficient 
distribution which they had not yet dis- 
covered. These large stores have room 
for larger stocks which lower the over- 
head per item. They do without clerks 
and save that expense. They have few 
charge accounts and no delivery service. 
Consequently, with a lowered overhead 
they are able to make as much money 
by reducing prices a little, as the straight 
service store. As a result of lowered 
prices they are able to reach many more 
people. Then too when an operator is 
able to open more than one super store 
he often finds it advisable to have his 
own wholesale warehouse in order to 
buy at wholesale and save the jobbers’ 
markup. 

Operating in this way many independ- 
ents enjoy some of the advantages here- 
tofore enjoyed exclusively by chains and 
have equalized to some degree their com- 
petitive situations. No one would think 
for a moment that merely because of 
these economies, which seem to be in- 
herent in the operation of super-markets, 
the Anti-Trust Division should prose- 
cute super-market operators. 

Our interest in chains is of a more 
intimate sort. We are interested in find- 
ing out whether they are content to en- 
joy such natural economies and real effi- 
ciencies as are inherent in their opera- 
tions, or whether, enjoying such econo- 
mies and efficiencies, they want still more, 
and reach out to restrain trade. We are 
interested in how the chains are playing 
the game. 

INTERESTED IN ALL 

In fact, the Anti-trust Division, as a 
whole, is very much interested in how all 
business men are playing the game. Our 
interest extends wholeheartedly on that 
proposition to every industry and busi- 
ness in the country, in so far as men and 
money are made available to us by Con- 
gress. 

I have said that we are interested in 
how the competitive game is being 
played. Well, that is pretty general, and 
needs explanation. The Anti-trust Di- 
vision is interested in three things in its 
food program: 

First, fair prices to producers; Sec- 
ond, the lowest possible prices to con- 
sumers, consistent with sound merchan- 
dising practices; and Third, clean and fair 
competition based upon real efficiency in 
operation. 

We hold no brief for inefficient opera- 
tors. Mere size is not objectionable pro- 
vided it results in economies which are 
passed on to consumers, and provided 
it has not been achieved by unlawful 
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and unfair competitive practices. Size 
is, however, a factor to be earnestly con- 
sidered in any case. With size comes 
power and competitive advantages. These 
advantages may readily be used to drive 
out equally efficient but smaller and 
weaker competitors, as well as to effeéc- 
tually close the door of opportunity to 
the rising generations. 

The recent prosecutions brought under 
the anti-trust laws, as a result of investi- 
gations in the food industry, involve 
price fixing between processors for the 
purpose of depressing prices to growers 
and on the other hand increasing prices 
to consumers; price fixing by dealers in 
the guise of complying with state un- 
fair practices and fair trade laws, or 
orders of the Secretary of Agriculture 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act. 

In these cases our investigation con- 
vinced us that people had gotten to- 
gether to raise, fix, maintain, depress, 
or stabilize at arbitrary, artificial, uni- 
form, and non-competitive levels, the 
wholesale or retail prices of food; or, to 
prevent certain persons and concerns from 
buying food from certain suppliers; or, 
to exclude certain persons from operat- 
ing in any branch of the food industry 
they choose; or, to fix the amount of 
food or food products that may be pro- 
duced by certain processors; or, to re- 
strict the acreage to be planted; or, 
to restrict the sale of crops to terms 
fixed by a small group; or, to suppress, 
eliminate and restrict competition among 
themselves by any of these devices; or, 
to arbitrarily assign and restrict buying 
or selling markets to certain persons. 

The means and methods resorted to in 
order to accomplish these restraints, cov- 
er as wide a range of activity as the 
minds of those involved are capable of 
inventing. Most disinterested people 
will agree that anyone who does such 
things is not playing the game fairly and 
ought to be stopped. Such restraints of 
trade are ultimatums by a few people 
that there shall be no progress in 
business or industry or for the mass of 
people, unless they as captains of in- 
dustry permit it. These few arbitrarily 
assume that with their contribution to 
our existence we have reached perfec- 
tion; unless, of course, they find it prof- 
itable to themselves to decree otherwise. 


STARTED YEAR AGO 


It was just a year ago that the Depart- 
ment of Justice found itself with enough 
money and personnel to commence an 
investigation of the food chain business. 
As early as June, 1939, the department 
had publicly called attention to the para- 
mount importance of preventing and 
breaking up bottlenecks in the distribu- 
tion of necessities of life, especially in 
the distribution of food and food prod- 
ucts. Since then approximately 50 in- 
dictments have been returned. The task 
is, of course, not finished on any front. 
Obviously it would be inconsistent with 
the announced purpose of enforcing the 
anti-trust laws if the Department of 
Justice failed to thoroughly and ener- 
getically investigate the practices of food 
chains which, as I have said, are in a 
position to dominate the food industry. 

The food chain investigation com- 
menced with only two men. Gradually 
this number has been increased until 
about 25 lawyers, besides a group of ac- 
countants and other experts, are engaged 
in the task. This staff is five or six times 
as large as the entire staff of the Anti- 
trust Division was for most of the years 
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of its existence. It is the largest staff 
devoted to any task which the division 
has had in all except one other matter. 

Briefly, we are trying to find out how 
the food chains are operated, and what, 
if anything, is wrong with their opera- 
tion. This involves a knowledge of every 
phase of the food industry, and the 
secrets of everyone engaged in it. While 
this investigation is the beginning of an 
industry-wide study of food chains, right 
now we are particularly concerned with 
the practices of several hundred thou- 
sand people scattered through the United 
States, in the course of producing, trans- 
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This explanation of the investigations undertaken by 
the Department of Justice under anti-trust laws was pre- 
sented before the recent annual meeting of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers. 
investigation of chain grocery stores. 
| principles are the same and because of the similar activity 
in other food lines, the statements are of general interest 
to the breadstuffs industries. 


It deals primarily with the 
Because the basic 














porting, processing, manufacturing, job- 
bing, advertising, and retailing 25% of 


all the food consumed annually in the 
country, through more than a hundred 
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wholesale warehouses and over 20,000 
retail stores. 

To say that the task is large and diffi- 
cult is to put it mildly. We have found 
it necessary to trace many individual 
clear the United 
States through the hands of many per- 


transactions across 


sons. We compare chain operations with 
operations of manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and all types of retail distribution. But 
we have found this is not enough. We 
are compelled to take note of and study 
competitive conditions in widely sepa- 
rated markets, not only the wholesale 
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and retail markets, but the producers’ 
markets as well. 

Most people do not want to be in- 
volved in any way with such an investi- 
gation, for fear they will be called upon 
to give testimony. Others are downright 
afraid to tell us what they know, fear- 
ing that in some way the chains will 
learn they have done so and, as they put 
it, “crucify them.” Our staff is busily 
engaged in examining files and records 
and interviewing people in every part of 
the country. 
large group is sorting and analyzing the 


In our New York office a 


material gathered in the field. 


The large chains are not only opera- 
tors of widely scattered retail stores. 
They own wholesale grocery and produce 
warehouses which are so located as to 
enable their stores to obtain supplies en- 
tirely from their own wholesale estab- 
lishments. Supplying these wholesale es- 
tablishments are groups purchasing large 
supplies of fresh fruit and vegetables 
direct from growers and shippers in pro- 
ducing areas and from jobbers or auc- 
tions in terminal markets; also large 
manufacturing, canning, packing, pro- 
cessing and roasting plants, all wholly 
owned and operated by the chains. These 



































ment) nutritional program 


-(Uhe Bill of Advertising Rights 


FOR THE 


R-TIME BAKER 


= advertising is important to the war 


effort, provided we tune in with this great (govern- 


emphasizing the -nutritional values of bread. This 
educational type of advertising, supported by govern- . 
ment effort, will help build a new recognition for | 
bread which will continue to fill our ovens long after the 
war is over, and we at the same:time will be promot- 
ing our own brand names that will be in demand 


not only today, but for the years to come. 99 


in a constructive way, 
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»* 
» An excerpt from an address at the 1942 War- 
Time Conference of General Managers, by Walter 
D. Warwick, Vice President, The W. E. Long Co. 





For the full text of this informa- 
tive and inspiring address—and 
complete details of the ways in 
which the W. E. Long Co. can help 

you advertise wisely and profitably 

now, write to... 


THE W. E. LONG CO. 
155 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


ADVERTISING DIVISION 
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plants manufacture and can evaporated 
milk, salmon, fish, meat, cheese, coffee, 
and food products of various kinds. Some 
of these chain subsidiary operations in 
and of themselves appear to be the larg- 
est units in their particular branch of 
the food industry. In chain wholesale 
warehouses the output of bread, cake, 
and doughnuts exceeds that of even the 
largest independent baking companies in 
the country. 

Furthermore, the purchase of goods by 
chains for resale in retail stores or for 
use in their multitude of subsidiary op 
erations is centralized and controlled un- 
der the headquarters personnel of the 
chains, which in final analysis, pass on 
all chain activities. To afford a measure 
of flexibility, however, retail operations 
are divided into divisions, each of which 
has a staff comparable to that of a sepa- 
rate corporation, which carries out head- 
quarters instructions in the geographical 
area allotted to it. Under the direct 
supervision of these headquarters large 
advertising agencies work out problems 
relating to chain advertising. Public 
relations counsel with large, highly paid 
staffs watch every tendency in public 
opinion and when situations arise that 
might lead to anti-chain sentiment or 
legislation they _ institute 
counter movements. 


aggressive 


CHARGES PREFERRED 


Many grave charges have been laid at 
the door of the chains. We have been 
confronted with the accusation that in 
purchasing produce the produce subsid- 
iaries buy not only for their parent 
chains, but for one another, and for in- 
dependent produce dealers in terminal 
markets whom they allegedly coerce into 
dealing with them; and, that while they 
are thus interested in buying from the 
grower as cheaply as they can, they in- 
duce growers and shippers to employ 
them to market their produce in termi- 
nal markets, exacting fees for the service, 
and preferential prices on what they turn 
over to their parent companies. It is 
further claimed that in this way they 
even collect brokerage from all parties 
to these transactions, and that they sell 
at one price to the independent tirade 
and at another to their principals. In 
purchasing manufactured and processed 
foods, it is claimed that they resort to 
their centralized buying power and the 
fact they manufacture duplicates of 
many items in general use, to induce 
manufacturers and other suppliers to 
give them secret preferential prices and 
excessive discounts and rebates. Other 
groups performing intermediate func- 
tions claim that some of the chains have 
instituted boycotts against them. All of 
these things, we are told, inevitably re- 
sult in depressing the growers’ income 
below the cost of production, and artifi- 
cially widen the spread between the 
prices chains and independents pay for 
goods. 

PHYSICAL LOCATIONS 


Our attention has been called to the 
physical location of the chains in reta‘l 
areas. It is claimed that they seem io 
have divided the retail trade territory of 
the United States between them. It is 
pointed out that one of the chains has 
largely confined its retail operations to 
the eastern part of the United States, 
that another has largely confined its re- 
tail operations to the western part of ihe 
country, while two others occupy the 
territory from the Virginia coast, west 
to Kansas, north to the Great Lakes, 
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who will save 150,000 American lives 


Cancer, like war, is a killer. 


It will take an unfettered hand to wipe this scourge away, 
feet free to carry their owner in any direction he chooses. 
It will take a brain unwarped by crackpot doctrines of 


*“‘master race”’, “unblemished blood”, and other nonsense. 


These may be the baby prints of the man, or woman, 
destined to defeat cancer. They may be on file in some 
hospital today, probably in America, certainly in some land 
of free people. Only in a free country do you find the atmos- 
phere of mental health in which hard work can uncover the 


cause and cure of yellow fever, create insulin to master dia- 
betes, find a way to cancel the ravages of infantile paralysis. 


Fhis heritage belongs to every American. Use it to mark 
out your lifetime career. No sick-minded Fuehrer can 
stop you. This heritage we use at General Mills when we 
choose to explore a new field of vitamin research, when 
we decide to build a new factory, when we search for a 
new use for wheat. 


This precious right has made America a good land. We 
of General Mills pledge our efforts to keep it that way. 
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BREAD FLOURS.. 


Busy, war-working Detroit—which is producing so 
many of the materials of Victory—is the home, too, 
of the Commercial Milling Company, millers of 
Henkel’s bread flours. Now enriched with vitamins 
and minerals for wartime energy, if you so specify. 


To our mills, by low cost water route, comes the 
choice spring wheat of the great Northwestern fields 
—to be milled into bread flours that are always de- 
pendable, uniform and economical. 


Henkel’s offers a complete range of bread and cake 
flours, also 10 kinds and granulations of whole wheat. 
Write for details. 


“MADE GOOD” 
SINCE 1855, by 


DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 














“CITATION and AWARD” 


FOR BAKERIES 
that “wipe out” 


doubles excess dusting flour 
throwbacks schedule delays 
WIN DISTINCTION WITH 


PANIPLUS 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 West Pershing Road 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

































A Petersen Oven Service be glad to make 
a thorough inspection of your Petersen Oven. He will 
help kee 


PETERSEN OVEN 


300 WEST ADAMS STREET ° 




















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 











east to the western part of New York 
and through Pennsylvania to the East 
of them 


Coast, while two 


thickly settled New England areas. 


occupy the 


The retail trade has time and again 
complained that the chains select partic- 
ular areas or stores in which they adver- 
tise large quantities of groceries, meats, 
fresh fruit and vegetables for sale at a 
loss over a long period of time, driving 
out competition, and using the profits 
in areas where they are dominant to 
recoup the losses sustained in areas 
where they are fighting competition. In 
this connection it is further claimed that 
after the chains have acquired a domi- 
nant position in a trade territory, they 
will induce the remaining competition to 
join them in raising and fixing prices at 
artificial levels. We are told that when 
the larger chains are operating in the 
same territory they will institute and 
carry out joint programs of this nature. 

All of these charges and many more 
have been pressed time and again over a 
period of many years before Congress, 
before the Federal Trade Commission 
and to the Department of Justice. We 
are trying to find out if they are true, 
and if they are, to determine whether 
they violate the anti-trust laws. 

NO CONCLUSIONS 

It would be entirely inconsistent with 
the objective view with which we have 
approached the investigation if I should 
tell you that we have arrived at a defi- 
On the 
contrary, we are now more interested in 


nite conclusion as to the end. 


getting into our possession evidence 
which truly and fairly reflects the prac- 
tices of the chains. 
fied ourselves that the evidence is all in, 
and when each bit of it is fit into its 
proper place, and studied in the light 
of the law, then and not before, will we 


be prepared to report the results. 


When we have satis- 


In this work we have had commend- 
able co-operation from every branch of 
the food industry. 
ing the importance of their position in 
the industry and the ultimate public 
good which can be derived from an in- 
vestigation of this sort, have one and all 
thrown open to us the most intimate 
records of their dealings and activities of 
every kind. This has given us a far 
better view of their operations than has 
ever been obtained by any other gov- 
ernmental agency. Manufacturers, ship- 
pers, produce jobbers, wholesalers, and 
last but not least, a host of retailers, 
have freely given their time and assist- 
ance. We are vitally aware that if the 
final picture includes less than all of the 
relevant evidence, our conclusions may 
be unjust to the industry as a whole. In 
an effort to avoid this possibility, we 
have always invited everyone in the in- 


The chains, recogniz- 


dustry to write us fully, to send us any 
information in his possession, to come 
and talk with us. We still need your ad- 
vice and assistance. 

When we have entirely completed our 
task on the basis I have outlined, we be- 
lieve, whatever the final result, that pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and consumers of food, whether 
by interest or otherwise, they lean tow- 
ard or against chains or independents, 
will in their soberer moments admit that 


what has been done contributes in a con- 
structive way toward the fair and unre- 
strained production and distribution of 
food, the lifeline of America in this war 
of machines. 
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DAIRYLEA 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 14% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 


NET WE 






DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


? 
A Quality Product 


for 


Quality Bakers 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 








* SCIENTIFIC TRAINING x 


A five-million dollar institute conducted 
without profit offers instruction in 
Bread and Rolls (4 months) and Cakes 
and Pastries (4 months). 

Training on large and small batches is 
carried on in large bake shops, smaller 
experimental bake shops and in an ex- 
perimental laboratory. 

New groups start the first of each 
month. 

Special study and shop work is given 
on variable control factors. Write for 
free catalog and description of courses. 
Four months course $150. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
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MACHINES 
.& OVENS 











30,000 BAKERS 
CAN’T BE WRONG! 
Use dry milk solids 


economical, dependable 


—- convenient 
Get the facts 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc 


221 NW. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN ’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. 150 Bay st. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 





North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 
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Is this the man who ages your flour? 


WAui.e your flour is pounding along the rails, 
maybe it’s aging and maybe it isn’t. Temperature 
makes a big difference. Ventilation affects the pro- 
cess. So does time. 

After the flour arrives, how much longer should 
you store it before you dare use it... two days, ten 
days, two weeks? The engineer can’t tell you. Rely 
on him to deliver the goods, but don’t expect him 
to help age your flour! 

If you are haunted by the risk of green flour 
upsetting production, switch to bin-aged flour. It 
comes to you fully aged, ready for immediate use. 
It saves inventory, storage space, money. Most 
important, it takes a big worry off your mind. 

You can overlap production from one lot of 
flour to the next without the slightest misgiving. 














Since bin-aged flour is always uniform, always ready, 
one sack is exactly like every other... it makes 
the same mix and keeps production at top speed. 

The secret is proper aging, under controlled 
conditions. Time is controlled...every sack of flour 
from the Atkinson mill has been aged at least two 
weeks. Temperature is controlled ... aging bins are 
held at a constant 70 degrees. Aeration is thorough 
and positive... three siftings are made: before, 
during and after the storage period. 

With a storage capacity of 25,000 barrels of flour 
in its new aging plant, Atkinson Milling Co. can make 
long, continuous runs of each grade of flour. Result: 
more accurate milling, every grade uniform. 

Want to be sure your flour has enough age? 


Switch to Atkinson... IT’S BIN-AGED! 


= ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOL 


IS..MINNESOTA 
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Milled at the Capital of the 

Nation’s Greatest Wheat 

Growing and Flour Milling 
State. 


We Mill Exclusively for and Put Up Our Strongest 
“Sales Talk’’ to Long-Headed, Profit-Minded Bakers 


For “PAGE’S” is not a horse-trading “price” flour. 
Neither is it a “high hat flour” showing off and chal- 
lenging all the world. 


It is merely a sound, straightforward flour milled care- 
fully from very fine selected wheat grown in Kansas. 


It effects wartime economy for the baker in that it de- 
livers fine performance and a top quality loaf at fair 
ingredient cost. 


Plenty of High Quality Bread Is a Wartime Essential 


The THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Matinee #. FLL, eeePhesbine TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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ALABAMA 

Forrest V. McClain, new owner of 
Pearson’s Bakery, 5509 First Avenue N, 
Birmingham, is completely remodeling 
his shop. He will add some new ma- 
chinery and a new oven. 

John Hitzman, former head baker of 
the Britling Cafeterias, has purchased 
the Dainty Made Bakery, Alabama City. 

The exterior of the building housing 
Ingram’s Bakery, Opetika, has been 
painted, and some changes have been 
made in the loading room. 

Jones Bakery, Sylacauga, has a new 
traveling tray oven. T. A. Jones is 
owner and operator of the plant. 

The Jones Bakery, Sylacauga, in the 
center of a war production area, is now 
located in a new plant which utilizes 
butane gas for fuel. It operates 24 
hours a day, seven days a week, as it 
has for the past two years. The staff 
of this concern has grown in a short 
time from two to 26 persons. 


CALIFORNIA 

Joe Garnero, former proprietor of the 
Home Bakery, Clovis, has taken over 
the bakery he recently bought in Mon- 
terey. The concern at Clovis has been 
closed. 

The Woodlake (Cal.) Bakery has been 
reopened, It had been closed during 
the illness of Joe Albo, its owner, who 
is now back at work. 

The Arcade Bakery, in the 1.0.0.F. 
Temple, Placerville, is in the midst of 
a remodeling program which includes the 
installation of new sinks and tables, re- 
painting of the working room, rear- 
rangement of the working floor, and 
the installation of additional ventilation 
for the Dutch oven. Otto Herrmann is 
manager. 

The Sunshine Bakery, 218 Broadway, 
Chico, has been purchased by and is 
now under the direct management of 
Durwood E. Prather. The concern sells 
all kinds of bakery goods and operates 
a fountain lunch service. 

Mattern’s Bakery, 126 Kentucky 
Street, was closed recently. It had been 
operated for the past eight years by Mr. 
and Mrs. William Mattern, who said 
that inability to get help was the reason 
for their discontinuing the business. 

The Interstate Bakeries Corp. has 
opened a new flour storage warehouse 
in the central manufacturing district to 
serve 10 baking plants in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Bennet Green’s Grocery and Bakery, 
Lakeport, has been closed as a result 
of the present war conditions. The 
stock has been sold to Mr. and Mrs. 
Milton Dority, who recently purchased 
the Konocti Market, Kelseyville, after 
their store was destroyed by fire. Mr. 
Green has gone into defense work. 


COLORADO 

The Marx Baking Co., Lamar, has 
purchased the equipment of the recently 
closed Las Animas (Colo.) Bakery. The 
Marx concern is expanding into an ad- 
joining building. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The McGuire Pastry and Cake Bak- 
ery has opened a plant at 2506 Four- 
teenth Street N.W., Washington. 

The Capitol Hill Bake Shop, 282 East 


Capitol Street N.E., Washington, is a 
new pastry and cake bakery serving 
Capitol Hill. 

The Rice-Schmidt Baking Co., 1709 
Twelfth Street S.E., Washington, is re- 
modeling its building in the Navy Yard 
section. 


FLORIDA 
The City Bakery, Deland, has been 
reopened. The plant has been com- 
pletely remodeled and redecorated. Mr. 
and Mrs. N. N. Jacobs are proprietors 
and operators. 
Albert Overby, operator of the Tasty 


Bakery and Grocery on Eighth Avenue, 
Palmetto, has closed his shop and is 
entering the navy. 


GEORGIA 


Ray Durden, operator of two bakeries 
in Atlanta, recently purchased the Sun- 








SILK FLOSS FLOUR 


efender 


ofa 


TH 


There still are people—now as 
hundreds of years ago—with the 
courage and vision that it takes 
to defend the Right. 


We will do our utmost to fulfill 
our duty by striving in every way 
open to us to assist our country in 
the one big job we have to do. 


To this end we pledge our best 
endeavor. 


THe Kansas MILLING Co. 


Ward Masgill, President. 


Silk Floss flour is our reply to the demand of the baking industry for a uniform, 
dependable flour at the lowest price consistent with our quality standards. 


We pledge our continued adherence to high quality standards to the baking industry. 





THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—3,500,000 bushels 


Daily Capacity—4,500 barrels 


WICHITA 


Since 1894 


KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Here is “Sunshine Quality” in flour 
in a dull world. 











Milled from the quality cream of 
America’s greatest bread wheat 
field 


“Sunny Kansas” comes to the baker 
with smiling confidence that it will 
assure him 


Brighter loaves, brighter business, 
brighter days, even brighter profits. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - - KANSAS (Nstitute 

















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’'*Makes‘the'‘Best'*Rye‘Flour’’ 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








light Bakery in Marietta, which he will 
operate. 

The Wiseman Bakery, owned by R. 
L. Wiseman, at Rome, recently installed 
a new proof box. 


ILLINOIS 
New proprietors of the former Edna’s 
Home Like Bakery, Princeton, are Mr. 
and Mrs. Claude Henning, Decatur. 
Mrs. Edna Miljegren has returned to 
her home in Moline. Her son, Robert, 
remained to assist at the bakery for a 
short time. 
INDIANA 
Albert Stinemetz has opened a new 
bakery on Market Street, Monon. He 
formerly conducted a baking business 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Harold Bridges, owner of the Ideal 
Bakery, Rensselaer, left recently to take 
up duties in the navy. 


IOWA 

Beryle Eiseman recently opened the 
Home Town Bakery, McCall. The shop 
is located in the building formerly oc- 
cupied by Stiburek’s Bakery. 

H. T. Lorimer, who has been with the 
Independent Baking Co. for the past 
15 years, has been made manager of the 
Des Moines branch. He replaces C. L. 
Rouse, who recently left to join the 
Schulze Burch Biscuit Co., of Chicago. 

The Clark County Bakery at Osceola 
has been moved into a larger building in 
the main business section of the town by 
Jim Ball, owner. The building is being 
modernized and new display fixtures are 
being installed in the sales room. 

The Monticello (Iowa) Bakery was re- 
cently damaged by fire. Al Riesselman, 
owner, said the loss was covered by in- 
surance. 

Sandy Christensen, operator of Sandy’s 
Bakery, Rock Rapids, is planning to in- 
stall a new cooky machine in his shop. 

W. D. Sears, formerly of Maquoketa, 
has opened a bakery at Newton. 

Henry Dotseth, who has aided his 
father, Ole Dotseth, in operating the 
Dotseth Bakery, Decorah, has taken over 
the business. His father, who has op- 
erated the bakery for the past 40 years, 
plans to retire. The young Mr. Dotseth 
will make improvements and add equip- 
ment. 

KANSAS 

The Hamlin Bakery, McPherson, has 
installed an automatic bread wrapping 
machine. 

The S. & H. Baking Co., Eureka, is 
now located at 216 N. Main, in the build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Eureka 
(Kansas) Bakery. 


LOUISIANA 

G. B. Watkins, former proprietor of 
the Quachita Bakery, Monroe, has en- 
tered the navy. He has the rank of 
ensign. 

MICHIGAN 

Paul Mayes, former bakery operator 
of Clinton, has moved to Tecumseh. A 
Detroit man is to open a bakery in the 
old location in Clinton soon. 

William Young has sold his hakery 
on East Chicago Street to Henry How- 
ard, of Jackson. 

Dwight Arnold has rented half of the 
Missaukee Republican Building, Lake 
City, for a bakery. 

Notice was given recently that the 
co-partnership of F. A. Wittock and 
E. J. Wittock, a bakery business con- 
ducted under the name of Big Joe 
Bakery, in Iron Mountain, has been dis- 
solved. The concern is to be conducted 
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i DOUGH STABILITY 


Wisdom 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
as district of central western Kan- 

and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LouIs, MO. 
Our 93rd year 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard eat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 
RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
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UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 








Joseph, Mo. 
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in the future by E. J. Wittock alone. 

A new revolving type tray oven has 
been installed in the shop of the Arnold 
Bakery, Bay City. John Arnold is pro- 
prietor. 

MINNESOTA 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Nobert have 
closed their Tower Maid Bakery, Tower, 
and have moved to Hibbing. 

John Paulson, of Lyle, is the new 
proprietor of the Kerk-Oven Bakery, 
Willmar, formerly owned by Ervin Lar- 
son, who is now employed by the gov- 
ernment. 

Gerald V. (“Red”) McCabe has taken 
possession of the bakery business of 
George Langguth, pioneer baker of St. 
Peter. The name of the concern will 
not be changed from CLangguth’s Ideal 
Bakery. 

A new refrigerator has been installed 
in the ‘Kolb Bakery, Austin. Philip 
Kolb is owner. 

Ella Norneau has sold the Milaca 
(Minn.) Bakery to Felix Kamrowski, 
who operates the Sunlight Bakery in 
the same city. 

The Home Craft Bakery, Bemidji, has 
been moved to a new location. 

Eddie Ploumen has taken over the 
management of the Shakopee (Minn.) 
Bakery formerly operated by his father 
and brother,: Earl. The latter has en- 
listed in the navy. 

Merle Hanson, of Red Wing, is the 
new owner of the Wabasha (Minn.) 
Bakery, operated for the past two years 
by William Bussard. 


MISSOURI 
The Heart of America Bakery, 2318 
Indiana Avenue, Kansas City, was dam- 
aged by fire recently. P. W. Moles is 


owner. 
MONTANA 

Siegel’s Bakery, the successor of 

Listle’s Bakery, a pioneer institution 


of Kalispell, has closed for the duration. 
Al and Hanna Siegel announced that, 
since it would require months to get 
necessary repairs for the steam boiler 
and plant, they decided to discontinue 
the business. 

NEBRASKA 

An addition is in process of erection 
at the plant of Omar, Inc., operator of 
a bakery at Forty-fifth and Nicholas 
streets, Omaha. 

Ray Arp has assumed his new duties 
as baker at the Carr Bakery and Lun- 
cheonette, Plattsmouth. 

A. D. Petny, who established a bakery 
and cafe 35 years ago at Fairfield, has 
retired from the business. 

George Benning has retired from the 
baking business at Tilden. Ill health 
was given as the reason. 

Ed Lecher has disposed of his bakery 
interests at Crawford. 

The new Martin Bomber plant near 
Omaha has established a bakery in the 
cafeteria, under the supervision of Miss 
E. Lynnette Gatten. Approximately 200 
pies and 30 cakes are produced daily by 
a staff of five women bakers. A ther- 
mostatically controlled oven has been in- 
stalled to bake 48 pies at a time. The 
bakery runs 24 hours a day on three 
shifts. 


NEVADA 


M. B. Johnson has sold his bakery 
concern in Elko and has returned to his 
home in Fallon. 


NEW JERSEY 


The former Rice Bakery plant at Park 
and Linden avenues, Linden, has been 
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purchased by the Tobacco Machine Sup- 
ply Co. from the McDonald Baking Co., 
an affiliate of Rice Bakeries. 


NEW YORK 


Suncrest Bakeries, Inc., a consolida- 
tion of Suncrest Bakeries, Inc., and the 
K. L. G. Baking Co., Inc. has been 
chartered, with offices in Kings County. 
Papers filed with the secretary of state 
in Albany show that the new concern 
has a capital stock of 2,500 shares, 1,500 
preferred at no par value, and 1,000 
common at $1 par. 


Newly chartered bakeries are the 


White Plains (N. Y.) Baking Co., which 
will do business in White Plains, and 
the Bakewell Products Corp., which will 
do business in Queens County. Direc- 
tors of the former are: Jack Kasper and 
Leo Leibowitz, 1467 St. Peters Avenue, 
Bronx, and Joseph Apfel, 32 Broadway, 
New York City. Directors of the latter 
are: Brunhilde H. Boehnke and Ger- 
trude E. Boehnke, 172-06 84th Avenue, 
Jamaica, and Edward G. Balzer, 112-05 
Jamaica Avenue, Richmond Hills. 

The Westhampton Baking Co., Inc., 
has been chartered to conduct business 
in Westhampton Beach. Directors are: 
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Abraham and Eli Baker, Westhampton 
Beach, and Harold Sosinsky, 146 Glen- 
more Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Minawn Bakeshop, Inc., and the 
Silver Bell Baking Corp., both of Kings 


County, and Hillcrest Bakery, Ince., 
Flushing, L. I., have been reported dis- 
solved. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
W. J. Peoples, who established the 


New System Bakery at Wahpeton, has 
returned to take over the business. N. 
L. DeMares has gone to Fargo. 

The bakery in Crosby has been re- 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 





FEDERAL MILL, Ince. 


Now Offers 


MOHAWK 


HIGH VITAMIN 





Better Flavor 





FLOUR 


More Natural Vitamins 


* * 


Available in Mixed Cars with 


Spring Patents 


High Gluten 


Clears 


FEDERAL MILL, 


Whole Wheat 


Cake Flours 
Pastry Flours 


* * 


LOCKPORT, 


Rye Flours 
Corn Meal 
Rolled Oats 
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For More Than 4o Years 
Millers of Quality Flours 





“WINONA” 


“WINGOLD” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 


WHOLE WHEAT WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” Rye FLours 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 








“Security” 


BAKERS SHORT 
PATENT 





12% Protein, .40% Ash 









: RS PATENT All flours enriched for 


Rp customers who prefer it. 


MORE LOAVES TOTHE BARREL. - 
and BETTER BREAD. = 
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Guaranteed analysis flours milled 
from central Kansas Premium Wheat. 


The brand is your quality guarantee. 


Security—Security Flour 
from Security Mills 


The SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


W. A. CHAIN, Manager 


ABILENE, KANSAS 











opened by C. B. Gardner, of the I. G. 
A. grocery store there. The bakery had 
been closed following the death of J. 
Kreucher, its former owner and man- 
ager. Mr. Gardner has taken charge of 
the business. 

OKLAHOMA 


Martha Ann Bakeries, Enid, has add- 
ed a new truck to its equipment. 

The Bake-Rite Bakery, E] Reno, which 
is under the management of Dutch 
Davis, will be retail exclusively until 
after the war because of the present 
labor and transportation problems. 

Henry Wolpert, formerly owner of the 
Perfection Bakery, Oklahoma City, will 
manage the newly installed bakery of 
the Humpty Dumpty Food Stores. The 
new bakery has been equipped with an 
electric oven, two cake machines and 
modern bakery shop equipment. 

Extensive remodeling has been done at 
the Dutch Oven Bakery, Oklahoma City. 
The concern is both wholesale and retail. 

The Quality Bakery, Enid, owned by 
Bill Davis, has been leased by Floyd 
Kline. Mr. Davis has joined the navy 
as a baker. 

OREGON 

William H. (“Heinie”) Fluhrer, of 
Medford, owner of Fluhrer’s Bakeries 
in southern Oregon and northern Cali- 
fornia, has reported for transport duty 
in the Army Air Corps. He was re- 
cently commissioned a captain. 

The Perfection Bakery, Hillsboro, has 
been sold to Herman Schoen, former 
owner, by Lee Congdon and Joe Coe. 
Mr. Schoen operated the concern for 
many years before selling it to Messrs. 
Congdon and Coe in 1935. Since then 
he has operated bakeries in Klamath 
Falls and Salem. 

Ann Sheley has leased the store room 
at 1910 N.E. 42d Avenue, Portland, and 
will move her bakery from 4032 S.E. 
Hawthorne Boulevard to the new loca- 
tion. The Hollywood district is not new 
to Mrs. Sheley, as she formerly oper- 
ated her bakery at 40th and Broadway. 


TENNESSEE 

Leavitt’s Bakery, Chattanooga, was re- 
cently redecorated. Maynard Leavitt 
is owner of this shop. 

The name MeMillan’s Bakery, Chat- 
tanooga, has been changed to Phillips 
Bakery. This shop is located at 311 
Dodds Avenue. Mr. Phillips purchased 
it last year but operated it under the 
firm name of McMillan until recently. 


TEXAS 


The Curry Bakery, Fort Stockton, is 
moving to new and larger quarters on 
Main Street. Eugene Curry is owner of 
the business. 


WASHINGTON 

Miss Gladys Siebert has replaced Mrs. 
Leila Engstrom as manager of the 
Golden Rule Bakery, Auburn. Roy Jud- 
kins is owner of the concern. 

A new electric oven has been pur- 
chased by Usher’s Home Bakery, Ed- 
monds. 

The bakery at Cashmere, which had 
been operated during the past year as 
the Perfection Bakery, has been taken 
over by Lee Bradley, who operated it 
for 10 years prior to last year. It is 
undergoing a complete overhauling, pre- 
paratory to being again operated as 
Bradley’s Bakery. George Fales, who 
was with Mr. Bradley for some time, 
will again be in the bakeshop, and 
“Shorty” McKerlie will remain in charge 
of delivery service. ' 

With his codfishing operations tem- 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 


MAINSPRING 
DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U. Ss. A. 














Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 
e 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 











igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 


CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


” 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 

And All Other Special Flours 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 











THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 

Massillon, Ohio 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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Towels, Pillow Cases, Luncheon Sets, Dresser 
Scarfs, Runners and Doilies, Napkins and Dish 
Cloths are 

STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


for 


EVERY HOME 


They Are Also, Every One, Possible By-Products 
of Flour 


For the lure that really sways a woman’s choice— 


Consider .... 


KENT Needlecraft Bags 
(/ , 


x * 


Factories Conveniently Located 











OFFICES 
New York Buffalo Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Wichita Oklahoma City Williamstown, Mass. 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY /NC. 








ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production. 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 














Jonrs-HerreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas Crty, Missouri 
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porarily at low ebb because of the war, 
Captain J. E. Shields, veteran vessel 
owner and navigator, has embarked on 
a shoreside enterprise. He has bought 
the Rytak Co., 1630 15th Avenue West, 
Smith Cove, long established and widely 
known baking concern, which specializes 
in Swedish and Finnish breads. 

The plant and salesroom of the Hill- 
crest Bakery, Bothell, were recently 
overhauled. 

The Model Bakery, Pasco, has closed 
its retail store, and the full plant ca- 
pacity is being used in the production 
of bread. Impossibility of obtaining 
enough skilled help to turn out the re- 
quired pastries, together with the short- 
age of sugar, caused the action, accord- 
ing to W. C. Thomas, proprietor. He 
says that he hopes to reopen the store 
when conditions make it possible. 


WISCONSIN 

Shirley’s Pastry Shop, Cudahy, has 
been purchased by Mrs. William Martin. 
The store is located at 4766 S. Packard 
Avenue. 

The Community Bakery, Bayfield, has 
been reopened with completely new 
equipment in the Kranzfelder Building. 
Emil Kallerud is owner. 

John McGough, of Eau Claire, has 
taken possession of the Barron ( Wis.) 
Bakery, formerly owned by L. P. Hicks. 

Sylvester Aus, proprietor of the Osce- 
ola (Wis.) Bakery, has moved his shop 
to a new location on Cascade Street. 

Carl Kahl has returned to active man- 
agement of the White House Bakery, 
Sheboygan, after an absence of some 
time on account of illness. 


WYOMING 
Mrs. Elizabeth East, who for the past 
six years has been supervisor of the 
bakery department at the Woolworth 
store in Casper, has been transferred 
to a similar position in the new Wool- 
worth store at Fremont, Neb. She is 
succeeded at Casper by Miss Hazel 
Berky, previously connected with Wool- 

worth at Missoula, Mont. 





Scrap 








(Continued from page 53.) 
are turned in on time to a central col- 
lection depot in the plant. Select a 
definite date each week for shipment to 
a junk dealer or have the salvage 
shipped by the company to the nearest 
collection point. 

Remember that scrap bears no label. 
It is metal tables, ovens; or it is an 
iron rod in the corner. Waste metal, 
rubber, burlap and other critical ma- 
terials are valuable even in_ small 
amounts. Every pound of these ma- 
terials can be salvaged by industry for 
war work. 

Treat the bakery to a house cleaning. 
What was junk six months ago has its 
place in the war effort now. Sort rub- 
bish carefully. Salvage what can be 
used and burn or otherwise dispose of 
the real rubbish. Keep the premises 
clear of debris. This is the only method 
by which it can be made certain that 
there is nothing further to be salvaged. 

Every bit as important as salvaging 
vital materials is the need to conserve 
what we have. Use less by making bet- 
ter use of what we have. Get this 
message across to the workers. It will 


benefit their sons and relatives in the 
By preventing spoilage 


armed forces. 
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ANNA 


At The Center Of 


Mjor Attraction 


A distinctive hotel—located in 
the heart of New York's finest 
shopping district—near the best 
theatres and gayest night clubs. 
In the hub of the City’s social 
and cultural district, it offers an 
unusually central place to stay 
while in town. Here, spacious 
rooms, superb service, a quiet and 
refined atmosphere, and excellent 
cuisine, make for dignified living. 


A. S. KIRKEBY, Managing Director 


The Gotham 


5th Avenue at 55th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Eyns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


ested 
oly ag" 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 
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and breakage, the material we work with 
can be turned against the enemy. 

Somewhere there’s an old baking oven 
that will be dismantled and its metal 
turned in as scrap for treatment in the 
massive oven of a steel mill. It will be 
treated to considerably more heat than 
it formerly took—about 3,000° Fahren- 
heit, to be a little more precise. Its 
new start in life may be as a bomb. 
The former owner of the oven can have 
the assurance of the steel mill that the 
receiver of the bomb will be a lot harder 
hit than was the comic movie cop who 
didn’t duck the custard pie. 





Postwar Food Stores 














“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








(Continued from page 42.) 
of view which is not offset by sales pull, 
in the storewide consideration. 

7. Store lighting will be greatly im- 
proved and theatrical effects will be used 
to feature products on the shelves. 
Where now a manufacturer may make an 
advertising allowance to get his product 
out on an island display or on the coun- 
ter, he may make an allowance in the 
post-war food store to have his product 
highlighted on the shelf by a spot, flood 
or back light of suitable color. 

8. The art of display and design will 
reach an all-time high in food stores. To 
date, merchandising and display have not 
kept pace with developments in other 
lines of retailing, due to the lack of the 
services of great designers, artists and 
engineers. Attractiveness of environment 
is certain to be a major consideration 
and crudely lettered signs, rough displays 
and similar makeshifts will not do. 

9. Less space will be required for the 
display of some individual items because 
packaging and processing developments 
will have reduced the area required for 
each such item. On the other hand, there 
will be more items in the store, so de- 
partments will be larger and more com- 
prehensive. 

10. Service features and educational 
displays will be prominent. Homemakers 
are being taught by every agency, the 
need for knowledge of foods, their values 
and their care. They are accustomed 
to the guidance of experts. The post- 
war food store has in such services a 
powerful sales promotional asset. 

The post-war store will be a new type 
of store, which will be the dominant fac- 
tor in the reconstruction period, just as 
before we have had the mail order cata- 
log house, the chain store and the super 
market in their respective periods. 

Basically, it will be a self-service store. 
The purchasing incentive of proximity to 
well displayed stock has only begun to 
demonstrate its value in food stores. 
During the war, women are going to be- 
come even more label and container con- 
scious. It will become increasingly diffi- 
cult for them to market from the far 
side of the counter or by telephone. Con- 
sequently, food stores will be located 
and designed to get customers into the 
store. 

Retail store advertising will be in- 
creased tremendously but copy will be 
institutional in type. Price advertising 
will be out for two reasons. One, be- 
cause the chances are that basic prices 
of food essentials will be controlled for 
a long time. Second, because cash and 
carry stores, and full service stores, will 
have been supplanted by a new type of 


Almost all of the strong wheat used in making 
“Walnut Creek Imperial” grows right around the 
mill. The bulk of it reaches us quite directly 
from the grower. It is all-Kansas, all choice, all 
worthy to be milled into flour bearing this brand, 
—a guarantee of goodness for more than sixty- 


five years. 


* * 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice Pres. and Gen. Mar. 
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For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


Le ... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















For the baker who cares 

CHEROKEE | *s057sror 

«se exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 
spring wheat 


CAPITAL FLouR MILLS, tne. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 
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Again We Say: 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 
the flour manufactured at Cannon 


Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading “Prents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Bie: hy SO Ds ce Canara eNeiaeess swe es $4,904,187 
CATR) RPOIINOE BO 80 6a 0.6 :0':5 90:40 00909800590 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB. & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange e Chica 
held by all leading millers Hurt pulitiog - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
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J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS Bvrraton ys 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains pT eet ag 


OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 
LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. 


LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 


1411 East 60th Street Chicago, Illinois 
HOWARD J. CANNON, Director 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














store with a three-price policy to cover 
an optional service system. 

Cash and carry, desirable for many 
housewives, is not economically sound for 
others. The cash and carry price will 
be the minimum retail price. The house- 
wife, devoting her whole time to home- 
making on a limited budget, can go to the 
store; fill a basket, which will follow her 
automatically, with items from the 
shelves; check out at the counter; pay 
the cash price, and carry her purchases 
home. 

The working wife, still perhaps not 
on an elastic budget but with her time 
having a cash value, can stop at the store; 
make her selections with or without the 
aid of a clerk-consultant; pay the cash 
price plus fixed delivery percentage; and 
go about her affairs. 

The wealthy patron—and there are 
going to be a lot of them—will drive to 
the store, or land her plane on the roof. 
She will be greeted by her favorite sales- 
man. They will saunter around the store 
while he exercises his expert sales tal- 
ents and notes her order in his sales 
book. She will leave, her gloves un- 
soiled, and her purchases will be sent to 
her home and charged to her bill at 
cash plus delivery plus full service per- 
centage. 

Analyzed, this is the only fair way 
to run a store. Each customer may use 
as many or as few of the services as 
she wishes. The only consideration is 
whether she can, and is willing to pay 
for them. 

The operation of this post-war food 
store will increase the number of em- 
ployees in each establishment to insure 
efficiency without duplication. Each 
employee will have his task, for which 
he will be trained as he goes along. 
Grocery retailing will have become a pro- 
fession. 

With our country in a position of 
world influence, we of the food industry 
will have limitless scope for our abilities 
and our knowledge. This consciousness 
should give us new courage to approach 
the immediate assignment—doing every- 
thing in our power to win the war and 
earn the peace. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Food for Victory 
Rally Sponsored 
by Bakers 


Sponsored by the bakers of Charles- 
ton, the first “Food for Victory Rally” 
to be held in West Virginia was staged 
at the high school auditorium in Charles- 
ton, July 30. More than 700 persons, 
including grocers, their employees and 
families, bakery employees and families, 
ODT and Red Cross nutrition instruc- 
tors and clasces, and others interested in 
the National Nutrition Program attended 
the rally. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SIEBEL’S CAKE COURSE SET 

The Siebel Institute of Technology an- 
nounces that its sixty-ninth two weeks’ 
course in fancy cake and pastry baking 
and decorating is scheduled to open on 
Nov. 9. It is conducted in the insti- 
tute’s bakeshop under the supervision 
of Earl Randall, well-known Chicago 
cake and decorating expert. Mr. Ran- 
dall has directed this course twice each 
year for many years. Complete details 
may be secured by addressing the regis- 
trar, Siebel Institute of Technology, 954 
Montana Street, Chicago. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 

Spring Wheat 
Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring Wheat 
Flour 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAQA, WIS. 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exch 
Lamar, Colo. 





St. Louis, Mo. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
— Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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by GOVERNOR E. O. STANARD 





You may confidently expect fine flour 
and good service on any American 


Beauty Flour you buy. 


Our elevators are located right where the 
best wheats are grown. We will have 
ample stocks of choice soft, hard winter 
and spring wheats. 


Our mills are located for best and quickest 
shipping service. 


Our sales branches are right in your ter- 
ritory and are fully manned by sales rep- 
resentatives who understand your needs. 


BRANCHES AT 


944 Martin Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 90 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
512 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 617 Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Childs Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 1328 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 2215 Scott Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





STANARD-TILTON DIVISION 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
ALTON, ILLINOIS DALLAS, TEXAS 














Fine Cake Flour 
High Grade Pastry Flours 
Hard Wheat Bread Flours 
Mellow Flours for Twist Bread 
Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
Texas High Glutens 
Whole Wheats and Grahams 





ALTON MILL - 3000 BARRELS DAILY DALLAS MILL - 2500 BARRELS DAILY 


~ STANARD-TILTON DIVISION 


ALTON, ILLINOIS + DALLAS, TEXAS 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 











MILLS AT TACOMA «+ SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATT1LE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Crry 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices’ Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR ~- CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco."’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








6 ® 99 A Hi h Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” = jn gses eric 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














Preventing Electrical 
Switeh Troubles 








LECTRICAL switches are among 
BK those hard to get items the modern 

bakery needs to keep operating 
these days and they are also among 
those items where preventive mainte- 
nance pays biggest dividends. Most 
breakdowns on the plant’s electrical 
switches can be avoided and this is par- 
ticularly important inasmuch as_ these 
breakdowns can often lead to great ex- 
pense and sometimes large damage in 
the plant. 

Here are some preventive maintenance 
points against which maintenance men 
should check every switch: 

(1) No switch should disconnect the 
grounded conductor of a circuit unless 
the switch simultaneously disconnects the 
ungrounded conductor or unless the 
switch is so arranged that the grounded 
conductor cannot be disconnected until 
the ungrounded conductor has been first 
disconnected.’ 

(2) Make certain that three- and four- 
way switches are so wired that all switch- 
ing is done only in the ungrounded cir- 
cuit conductor. 

(3) Knife switches should always be 
so connected that the blades will be dead 
when the switch is open. 

(4) As a general rule all switches 
should be enclosed in metal boxes unless 
they are mounted on switchboards. 

(5) Make certain that any and all 
switches located in wet places or spots 
susceptible to dampness are enclosed in 
a waterproof cabinet or box. 

Where these five points are closely 
adhered to many of the common every- 
day troubles caused by electrical switches 
can be avoided. 
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American Bakeries Co. 
Buys Half a Million 
in War Bonds 


Half a million dollars worth of war 
bonds were purchased recently by Stuart 
Broeman for employees of the American 
Bakeries Co. who “hopes other southern 
business organizations will follow suit.” 

The American Bakeries Co. of which 
Mr. Broeman is president, operates 19 
plants throughout the Southeast, employ- 
ing 3,000 workers who put 10% of their 
earnings into war bonds and stamps. 

“This amounts to $1,300 every working 
day,” stated Mr. Broeman, who added 
proudly that the company’s honor roll 
of men in uniform numbers 394. 

“We have also been able to reduce 
the mileage on our delivery trucks 18,000 
miles per week,” Mr. Broeman said. This 
important saving of wear and tear on 
rubber, he declared, is a 29% reduction. 
The government asked for a 25% de- 
crease. 

The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment recently issued a certificate of merit 
to the employees of the American Bak- 
eries Co. for their support of the war 
effort. What Mr. Broeman described as 
the company’s “all out effort to aid the 
government in winning this war,” in- 
cludes the-enriching of their products 
according to the health standards as laid 
down by the National Nutritional Coun- 
cil. 
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GROWN 
MILL Ss 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
> Family and Ex- 
ec port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 











A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jagecer Miuuine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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THOU 


REC.U.S.PAT.OFF. 








No Quality Ceiling Here 


Fine wheat and a fine milling job to 
insure you fine performance and a fine 
loaf. Never a short-cut at our end. 
Never a chance of disappointment at 
yours. 


Performance-Price Comparisons 


Confidently Invited 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CMillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 1,500 Bbls. Daily 





MANY OUTSTANDING 


MILLING AND GRAIN CONCERNS 
Are Customers Of This Bank 


Throughout the Middle West—and in other 
sections as well—are such concerns that use 


the services of the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS. 


Many of these relationships have extended 
over a long period of years and have proven 
mutually satisfactory. 


We invite new milling and grain accounts on 
the basis of our experience, and ability to 
serve their specialized requirements. 


w 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway * Locust + Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








FOR BAKERS 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











For... 
CAKE BAKERS 


Who cannot gamble on 
Cake baking results 


CUSTER 








Boonville Mills Co. 


BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 








ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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O system of plant maintenance, 
N no matter how perfect it may be, 
is worth a continental if the man 
or men putting that system into practice 
Not 
good mainte- 


are improperly suited to the job. 


every workman makes a 


nance man and far too often we are 
prone to pick a man for the job who 
could not efficiently handle actual pro- 
duction on the machines he is expected 
to keep running. This is a mistake of 


the gravest sort. 


THEIR 
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What Makes a Good Maintenance Man? 


Here are a number of characteristics 
to look for in choosing a new mainte- 
nance man or for the maintenance man 
himself to use in choosing an assistant. 
It cannot be too strongly suggested that 
the maintenance job is not a “throw off 
job,” but one of the highest importance 
to the bakery’s successful operation. 

(a) Such a man should know and 
understand the operating principles of 
every piece of equipment in the plant; 
he must know “why” every part on the 


Cd 


Bte 





matter. 


You must have working characteristics that 
make for efficient handling in the bakery, you 
must have a fine texture, a nutty, crunchy 
crust, and a distinctive flavor, and you must 
have an appetizing appearance ...and good 


loaf production to the sack. 


Bread baking today is not a simple 
You must bake a loaf that is eye- 
pleasing and taste-tempting. This requires a 
flour head and shoulders above the average. 


Hubbard Flours are made from the choicest 
grains of the Northwest’s hard spring-wheat 
crop... famous for better bread production. 
They have the quality that makes for the 
smoothest bakery operation plus higher nutri- 


tive values. 


The flavor is richer, the crust is 


browner, and the texture smoother in breads 


made from these flours. 


Call in a Hubbard man and let him go over 
your problems with you. He can advise you and 


show you the way to the bigger profits in bread 
baking. Write the mill if you wish; your 


answer will come quickly. 


For bakers who want their flours to come to 
their plants already enriched, we offer for 


shipment at once any HUBBARD FLOURS— 


ENRICHED. 









EASTERN BRANCH: 





bbar 








g 


ai per 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA, 


machine is there, what it does and have 
enough skill to step in and operate any 
machine in the plant in an emergency. 
He need not be a “skilled operator,” but 
he must understand the “whys and where- 
fores.” 

(b) He must have patience, a knack of 
thoroughness and the ability to absorb 
small details. Maintenance work is no 
task for the man who skips over things 
hastily or who is not thorough and exact- 
ing in everything he does. 
materials 
which 


(c) He must know 
the materials of and 


equipment are made; know what stresses 


machines 




























Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 
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and strains they can stand, how they 
can be repaired more easily and be 
acquainted with as many of the technical 
aspects of these materials as is possible. 
(d) He must be carefyl, tidy and neat 
. carelessness in making maintenance 
repairs can be more costly than care- 
lessness in operation of a machine. 
(e) He work; 
oftentimes the bakery’s full production 


must know how to 
schedule may depend on his ability to 
make a repair quickly and speedily so 
that the plant may not be held up by 
such a break. Yet speed alone may mean 
even further delay if it leads to bungling 

so he must know 
speedily and yet efficiently. 


how to work 


These are just five pointers but they 
are of the utmost importance in select- 
And they 
should be the bible of every maintenance 


ing a new maintenance man. 


man in his daily procedure; he must con- 
stantly study materials, for example, and 
keep abreast of new developments in re- 
pair work. There is probably no other 
post in the bakery’s set-up where it is so 
important that every trade journal, every 
piece of manufacturer’s literature and 
every textbook be studied religiously 
and thoroughly. 

Making the maintenance man’s post a 
“glorified janitor’s position” is a tragic 
mistake, as many bakers have found. 

He is the most important man in the 
plant and his importance with its attend- 
ant responsibility should be borne in mind 
not only by the plant’s executives but 
by the maintenance man _ himself 
today, tomorrow, and every day of the 
year. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS 
ADOPT APPRENTICE PLAN 


The Retail Master Bakers Association 
of Western Pennsylvania has approved 
the report of the committee headed by 
Herman Knell outlining courses in ap- 
prenticeship in with the 
Pennsylvania Apprenticeship Council. At 
a meeting held in Weigand’s Restaurant, 
Northside, Pittsburgh, Sept. 9, a tenta- 


co-operation 


tive report on the apprenticeship system 
as proposed was read and discussed by 
the members and agreed to. Wendel 
Fleckenstein, who presided, named a 
committee to confer with the authorities 
in order to get the apprenticeship pro- 
gram underway at the earliest possible 
time. The committee consists of Mr. 
Knell, chairman; Louis J. Dudt, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Bakers Asso- 
ciation, co-chairman; James McNally, 
Paul Baker and Elmer A. Barchfield, 
counsel for the association. 

It was also voted to buy another $1,000 
war savings bond. 

Homer W. Kuehn, of Armour’s Re- 
search Bakery Department, Chicago, pre- 
sented a demonstration on sweet goods 
and cake. 

The usual dinner followed which was 
in charge of Joseph Rabold and John 
Knaus. 
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0. H. GREINER RESIGNS 

Orville H. Greiner, who has repre- 
sented Lever Bros. in Washington for the 
past seven years, has resigned from this 
organization to associate himself swith 
the New York Life Insurance Co. in 
Philadelphia, his former home. Mr. 
Greiner has also served as secretary of 
the Retail Bakers Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the past four years. 
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SOYBEAN CONTRACTS 
FOR HANDLING READY 


Country Warehouses Will Receive Total 
Fee of 4'4c Bu for Services 
in Marketing Crop 


The Commodity Credit Corp. within 
the next week will mail out contracts 
to be offered country warehouses for 
handling the soybean crop. The contract 
—which apparently is the final word of 
the CCC on the matter—will not meet 
the demands of the country operators for 
a 5c bu fee for buying beans, consolidat- 
ing into carload lots, holding for consign- 
ment and shipping under permits to the 
CCC or to other storage. 

However, the CCC increased its original 
offer of 314c bu to 414c. Of the total 
fee, 31/4,c is for “in and out” charges, and 
the additional %,c for auxilliary services 
required under the soybean program. 

It appeared country warehouses would 
operate in three ways in the 1942-43 mar- 
keting year: Under the contract with the 
agency, receiving flat fees for handling 
the through movements; under contract 
for processors’ storage, and as long-time 
storage centers. In the second instance, 
they will operate as normally, holding 
certain bins in their warehouses for 
rental by processors, and buying beans 
from producers and holding them in the 
rental bins for processor-directed ship- 
ment. 

In addition, country warehouses, where 
they have room, may buy and hold for 
the agency, under a sight draft on the 
corporation, beans in storage. In such 
cases the uniform storage agreement fees, 
in effect for some years, will apply. Lack 
of room will limit this third operation 
considerably. 

¥ ¥ 


Sight Draft Extension 
Will Be Extended 


The government is working on a plan 
whereby the noninterest bearing sight 
drafts to be issued by Commodity Credit 
Corp. to country warehouses for han- 
dling soybean shipments under the pro- 
posed contracts may be held indefinitely 
by country banks as security for loans. 

In effect this will extend to the sight 
drafts the same privileges now outstand- 
ing on CCC paper covering loans to 
wheat and corn and other producers un- 
der the storage loan programs. 


¥ ¥ 


U. S. May Abandon 
Soybean Contract 
Plan for Terminals 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. virtually has abandoned its 
idea of offering a special contract to ter- 
minal warehousemen for handling their 
portion of the huge new soybean crop, 
it has been reported. 

This move, while not yet official, ap- 
pears well established as a result of the 
recent swing through the Central West 
by William A. McArthur, commodity 
corporation grain division director, for 
conferences with terminal ae on 
the question. 

General apathy of the terminal trade 
to such a contract under conditions so 
far proposed by the credit agency was 
credited with forcing the decision to 
abandon this phase of the government 
soybean marketing program. At the same 
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time, it was said that the door remains 
open for reopening negotiations if the 
trade desires. 

However, credit agency officials said 
they saw no real reason why terminal 
operators should sign up with the credit 
corporation, when they could earn as 
much as the agency so far has offered in 
negotiations, and in addition gain con- 
siderably more, by acting independently 
and buying and storing beans for own or 
government account. 

The soybean program involves a price 
raising feature beginning Jan. 1, whereby 
the credit agency boosts the price of 
beans lc bu each month through June 30. 
This applies to any holder of beans, 
whether signatory to any special con- 
tracts or not. Hence, terminal operators 
may store beans and gain this increase 
for each month they hold them, and in 
addition, can participate in the govern- 
ment’s uniform storage agreement which 
provides substantial fees for holding 
beans off the markets. 

Inasmuch as every inch of storage 
space will be required for handling the 
record crop this year and next, the credit 
agency realizes that terminal operators 
will be relied on for the bulk of the stor- 
age whether they contract in advance 
to do so or not. Under these circum- 
stances, it was said, there is little incen- 
tive for the ‘terminal trade to agree to 
any contract under the terms so far 
offered. 

Earnings would be higher without such 
a contract, it was said. 


¥ ¥ 


Embargo and Permit 
System Extended to 
Soybean Marketings 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—Flat embargoes 
on all rail movements of new crop soy- 
beans from producing areas went into 
effect at midnight Oct. 5 at seven major 
terminal and market areas and on Oct. 
8 at 10 additional points, the Association 
of American Railroads announced as the 
government set up machinery for extend- 
ing the general grain controls to the 
213,000,000-bu crop. 

This move was a last minute alteration 
of the original plan, disclosed last week, 
to set up the machinery for the control 
as of Oct. 5. 
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ST. LOUIS DISTRICT ELECTS 
HAROLD O. OLSBY CHAIRMAN 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Harold O. Olsby, of 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Alton, IIL, 
was elected chairman of District 5, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, at a meet- 
ing in St. Louis, Oct. 3. He succeeds 
Major S. Howe, of the same company. 

R. F. Linders, Randolph Milling Co., 
Ava, Ill, was elected first vice chairman 
and Leo C. Schulte, Pfeffer Milling Co., 
Lebanon, Ill., second vice chairman. The 
re-elected secretary is S. J. Dombeck, 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis. 

Among the talks was one by E. B. 
Powell, manager of the Purina Mills 
experimental farm, who discussed “Wheat, 
Soils and Men.” W. E. McCraith, sec- 
retary, and H. H. Trapp, treasurer, of 
the parent association, attended. 
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ATLANTA BAKERS CLUB CELEBRATES 

Attanta, Ga.—Members of the At- 
lanta Bakers Club celebrated ladies’ 
night with dinner and dancing in the 
Paradise Room of the Henry Grady 
Hotel, Oct. 4. 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 





These fine flours faithfully and carefully 
milled from preferred varieties of wheat 
produced only on these high Kansas 
plains have won and continue to hold the 
favor of scores of the nation’s bakers— 


great and small. 


The three brands, dif- 


fering in baking characteristics but not in 
essential quality, offer our customers am- 
ple choice in selecting the flour best 
adapted to their needs, even—without 
sacrifice in baking performance—to their 


purses. 








The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT.-A. 











VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 [™ 

















As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea,Mich. 








Weare f— ee ~ fill your 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
ee MO cccics Cy, Ma. 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 

COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, I. 
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Dewey Robbins 


from mill to navy 


Dewey Robbins, for many years re- 
search miller for the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., has been com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the U.S.N.R. 
and is now on active duty. His naval 
career will be centered around the field 
of electronics. Lieutenant Robbins has 
been exceptionally active in milling cir- 


cles. A member of the executive com- 


erhondl & 


BASEBALL FANS 

Among millers who combined business 
in St. Louis with attendance at the 
World Series last week were O. A. 
Knauss, Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind; Morris A. Wilkins, Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and 
Robert Althoff, Ohio representative of 
the Valier & Spies Milling Co. 


CALLS ON TRADE 
J. B. Ferguson, sales department 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, spent 


most of last week visiting the trade in 
central and southern Illinois. 


KANSAS CALLER 

Herman Steen, vice president Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, was in 
Wichita, Kansas, Oct. 2, on federation 
business. 


AT ANNUAL MEETING 

Bernard Evers, president and manager 
of the American Bread Co., Nashville, 
has returned from New York City, 
where he attended the annual meeting 
of the Quality Bakers of America. 


VACATION IN CANADA 

C. F. Tillma, Oklahoma City, manager 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. office, 
has returned from a vacation spent in 
Port Arthur and Fort William, Canada. 
Mr. Tillma was accompanied on the trip 
by his daughter, Ann. 


COINCIDENCE 

Ray Dillon, head of the J. S. Dillon 
& Sons stores and bakeries, and Fred 
Beeman, head of the firm’s bakeries, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, attended. a food 
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E. S. Wagner 
holds new office 


mittee of the Association of Operative 
Millers as well as of that group’s research 
committee, he was this year general chair- 
man of the A.O.M. convention, which was 
held in Seattle. He is author of numer- 
ous technical articles dealing with mill- 
ing and allied subjects. 


Newly elected president of the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors is E. S. 


dealers’ meeting at St. Louis and took 
advantage of the opportunity to attend 
the opening World Series game. 


OUT AFTER GAME 

John W. Wallen, Oklahoma City, sec- 
retary of the Oklahoma Bakers Asso- 
ciation, is hunting pheasants in South 
Dakota. In November Mr. Wallen will 
go to New Mexico on his annual deer 
hunt. 


DRESS UP 

The plant of the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, is being renovated, 
with a fresh coat of aluminum paint for 
the exterior, and the interior also is be- 
ing resurfaced. 


PLANT INSPECTION 

C. M. Hardenbergh, executive vice 
president of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and T. C. Mc- 
Grath, general manager of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, visited the 
Hutchinson mill. 


AT HOME OFFICE 

Wayne Ferguson, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., salesman for the Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., visited the home office 
in Minneapolis last week. 


REPUBLICAN CHAIRMAN 


Robert L. Pierce, general manager of 
the Menomonie (Wis.) Milling Co., has 
been selected as chairman of the Re- 
publican state central committee. 


FENCES GO TO WAR 


An iron fence three feet high and 240 
feet in length, from the home of Frank 
J. Allen, of the Bay State Milling Co., 


Cecil Bergenthal 
heads allied club 


Wagner, of the Wagner-Reget Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Cecil Bergenthal, manager of the North- 
west branch of the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., was elected president of 
the Twin City Allied Club at a recent 
meeting (see news story on page 37). 


Arthur Van Dugteren is being trans- 
ferred from the Pittsburgh office of the 
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Arthur Van Dugteren 


to home office 


Commercial Milling Co. to the head- 
quarters of the company in Detroit, where 
he will augment the sales and merchan- 
dising activities. Mr. Van Dugteren 
started with the Commercial Milling Co. 
10 years ago in the Grand Rapids branch, 
after which he was transferred to the 
Toledo unit. He has been in Pittsburgh 
for six years, recently as Pennsylvania 
sales supervisor. 





Winona, Minn., has been donated to the 
nation’s war scrap drive. H. C. Garvin, 
of the same company, also pulled up the 
fence at his home and threw it into the 
heap. 


MILL HANDLES SCRAP 


J. C. Regier, manager of the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., has 
turned his facilities over to the com- 
munity in the extensive drive for scrap 
metal. He is buying the scrap and in 
the resale any profit will go to war 
relief agencies. 


IN ATLANTA 


Recent visitors in Atlanta included 
A. G. Ehernberger, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co. St. Louis; F. H. Bateman, 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., and Sam- 
uel Carkron, Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Salina. 


MINNEAPOLIS VISITOR 

C. S. Watson, New York representa- 
tive of the Western Minnesota Milling 
Co., paid Minneapolis a visit during the 
past week and also stopped off at the 
company’s mill at Appleton, Minn. 


OFFICE MOVED 

The New York personnel of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
now located in large and attractive 
offices in Suite 1732, at 11 Broadway, 
the building to which the New York 
branch moved several years ago. 


QUICK TRIP 

Miss Evelyn O’Brien, Sands, Taylor 
& Wood Co., Boston, left on a quick 
trip to several mills which the firm rep- 
resents. She planned to stop over in 


. 


Lyons, N. Y., Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Wichita, and expected to be 
back within 10 days. 


NEW HOME 


Peter Endres, of the Rockingham (N. 
C.) Bakery, has purchased a $25,000 
home which is said to be the show place 
of Rockingham. 


HEAVY COLD 

A. L. Jacobson, president of the Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is 
confined to his home with a heavy cold. 
He has been ill for more than a week. 


WITH EASTERN TRADE 

Thomas L. Brown, manager of the 
semolina department of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, is vis- 
iting the New York market. 


OUT OF HOSPITAL 


W. A. Denny, of the Denny Baking 
Co., Columbia, S. C., has recovered from 
his recent operation and is now out of 
the hospital. 


NEW MANAGER 


Paul Noblett, formerly with the Pani- 
plus Co., is now production manager at 
the Durham (N. C.) Baking Co. 


ANNIVERSARY 


Andalusia (Ala.) Baking Co., of which 
Charles Brunson is owner and manager, 
recently celebrated its twenty-eighth busi- 
ness anniversary. 


IMPORTER IN U. 8. 


Julio Lobo, of the Havana, Cuba, im- 
porting firm of Galban Lobo & Co., has 
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been visiting his friend, Rafael Izquierdo, 
of the Mayo Clinic, at Rochester, and 
together they attended the Minnesota- 
Seahawk football game in Minneapolis, 
Oct. 3. 


NEW JOB 

John A. Nolf, for many years super- 
intendent at the W. J. Jennison Co. plant, 
Appleton, Minn., is now associated with 
General Mills, Inc., at its Minneapolis 
mill. 
AT HOME OFFICE 

William G. McLaughlin, manager of 
the New York branch office of the Inter- 
national Milling Co., is visiting head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. 


FAMILY VISIT 
John §S. Pillsbury, chairman of the 
board, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, was in New York last week 
with Mrs. Pillsbury, to visit with some 
of their family who are stationed in the 
East in the service. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW CONNECTIONS 
F. M. McCarthy, former manager of 
the Augusta, Ga., branch of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., and Hans Jennings, former 
production manager for the Peoples 
Baking Co., Orangeburg, S. C., are now 
connected with the Merchants Baking 
Co., in Augusta, Ga., where Mr. McCar- 
thy is sales manager, and Mr. Jennings 
is production manager. 








——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXPORT RATE CONTINUED 
The flour export subsidy rate from 
all United States ports to the Americas 
continues at $1.25, and is effective until 
2 p.m., EWT, Oct. 15. 
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MRS. HATTIE GRAEVEN 

Mrs. Hattie Graeven, 79, who witn 
her husband, the late Louis Graeven, 
operated a bakery on West National 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., died Sept. 19. 
Survivors include Arthur, Louis and 
Herbert, three sons, who operate Grae- 
ven’s Baking Co. 


EDWARD J. P. VILM 

Edward J. P. Vilm, 72, who for more 
than 50 years had been head miller at 
the G. H. Dulle Milling Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo., died of a heart attack re- 
cently. He had retired from active duty 
at the mill about three months ago. 


JOHN J. TAGGART 

John J. Taggart, who for the last 12 
years had been connected with the Horn 
& Hardart Baking Co. of Philadelphia, 
died Oct. 2 at the age of 55. Until a 
year ago, Mr. Taggart was superin- 











WasuHIncTon, D. C.—‘The Boys Are 
Doing Their Best; It’s Up to Us to Do 
the Rest,” submitted to the War Produc- 
tion Drive Headquarters of the WPB by 

7 s Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Kan- 
W; INNING sas City, is one of 50 prize 
winning slogans which the 
Slogan production drive head- 
quarters are broadcasting. 
“Slogans don’t win wars, but they point 
up war aims,” said the War Production 
Drive Headquarters in suggesting to in- 
dustries to offer prizes—preferably War 
Bonds—to employees for thinking up good 
slogans. 
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tendent of the chain. of restaurants op- 
erated by the baking company. For the 
last year he has been connected with 
the employment office of the firm. Mr. 
Taggart was a veteran of World War 
No. 1 and served 13 months overseas 
after becoming a second lieutenant. 


MRS. HARRIET H. ARCHER 

Mrs. Harriet H. Archer, mother .of 
Shreve M. Archer, president of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneap- 
olis, died Oct. 4. Mrs. Archer was 88 
years old, and had been an invalid since 
1935, when she suffered a stroke. 


JAMES FUGETT 

James Fugett, 56, died in Cincinnati 
Sept. 27. Mr. Fugett was the manager 
of Schultz Baking Co., in that city, for 
many years. He was active in the Cin- 
cinnati Bakers Club. 
CHESTER E. WHYTE 

Chester E. Whyte, 56, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Whyte Feed Mills, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., died Sept. 29. Two sons, 
three brothers and two sisters survive. 


: 2 . | * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


2. 2- 2 2 


Richard Vaughan, who prior to his en- 
tering the U. S. Navy was with the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Milling Co., is a 
prisoner of war in Germany. Relatives 
have been informed to this effect by the 
Department of State. Mr. Vaughan was 
a navy gunner. 








* 


First Lieutenant Worth H. McKee, of 
Greensburg, Pa., has been promoted to 
the rank of captain in the Quartermas- 
ter Corps at Camp Lee, Va. He is at- 
tached to Company A, of the Sixth 
Quartermaster Training Regiment, and is 
assistant instructor in charge of the bak- 
ery school of the Quartermaster Replace- 
ment Training Center at the camp. 
Prior to entering the service he was a 
representative of the National Bakery 
division of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. 

* 


Engelbert Hellmueller, president, Hell- 
mueller Baking Co., wholesaler, Louis- 
ville, has received information to the ef- 
fect that his son, Private Walter J. Hell- 
mueller, 24, has arrived safely overseas. 
Young Hellmueller in civilian life was a 
baker in his father’s plant. 

* 

Fred W. Pfizenmayer, purchasing 
agent for the Continental Baking Co., 
Inc., left Oct. 1 for training at Camp 
Lee, Va., where he is a first lieutenant 
in the procurement division of the Quar- 
termaster Corps of the United States 
Army. 

* 

John G. Jones, who has been with 
the New York office of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., for a number of years, has been 
commissioned a lieutenant, senior grade, 
in the navy, and left recently for Pen- 
sacola, Fla., where he is now stationed. 
Lieutenant Jones was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Bakers’ Club golf teams. 


* 


Philip Markel, owner of E. Markel, 
flour jobbers and bakers’ supplies mer- 
chants of Mount Vernon, 


N. Y., is 





75 





a ROTH SONS IN 


= ome 


Lieutenant Joseph P. Roth 
Prize Portraits by Dad 


“Joe,” elder son of Mr. and Mrs. F. E. 
Roth, of Lincoln, Neb., entered the army 
Feb. 1, 1941, after graduating from Ne- 
braska State University (1936) and spend- 
ing four” years with Campbell-Taggart 
Associated Bakeries. Served one year as 
supply officer at Lowry Field, Denver, be- 
fore being transferred, by application, Feb. 
1942, to Roswell Flying School. Awarded 
his wings, Aug. 27, 1942, and now in train- 
ing with heavy bombardment squadron. 
Married in Denver May 29, 1941, and 
has one son, Joseph, Jr., five months old. 


THE SERVICE . 





Lieutenant Frank Earl Roth, Jr. 


Earl, Jr., also graduated from Nebraska 
University, entered service by R. O. T. C. 
route, trained at Fort Sam Houston and 
Fort Bennington, transferred to 156th In- 
fantry, present location unknown, 

The portraits are the work of F. E. 
Roth, president of the Gooch Milling & 
Elevator Co., Lincoln, whose ability as an 
amateur photographer is known to readers 
of this publication through the beautiful 
and often unique illustrations regularly 
appearing in that company’s advertise- 
ments. 





winding up the business established by 

his father 30 years ago, preliminary to 

entering the army on Nov. 1. Mr. 

Markel started in the flour business with 

his father when he was 15 years old. 
* 

Martin Giescke, former official of Lib- 
erty Mills, San Antonio, now is sta- 
tioned at the Oklahoma City Air Depot, 
with the title of major. 

* 

George McGough, Montgomery, Ala., 
representative for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was in 
Atlanta the week end of Sept. 26, where 
he met his son, Lieutenant Dent Mc- 
Gough, of the coast artillery, who at 
that time was stationed at Charleston, 


S. C., and together they attended the 
Georgia Tech-Auburn football game, 
Auburn being their alma mater. 

* 


The following members of the south- 
eastern divisional office of General Mills, 
Inc., headquarters Atlanta, enlisted in 
the navy recently, bringing the number 
of members of that office now serving 
Uncle Sam up to 26: G. A. Black, bak- 
ery sales office, is a second class petty 
officer in the storekeeper division; W. 
H. Secoy, Jr., formerly having head- 
quarters in Montgomery, Ala., is a first 
class petty officer stationed at Moscow, 
Idaho, and C. C. Bonin, grocery prod- 
ucts sales, will serve with the naval con- 
struction battalion. 





We Give Our 
Baltimore Factory 
.. 


Defense. 
it NOW! 
Consequently, 


duration. 


VICTORY. 


1949 N. Cicero Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





VICTORY 


We are proud to announce a further contribution to National 
Our army needs space on the Atlantic Seaboard—and they need 


we have turned over our modern Baltimore 
factory building to our Government, 


All of our specially built pan machinery will be stored for the 


All of the balance of the machinery—much needed by defense 
industry—will be sold at public auction—regardless of 
on October 14—in Baltimore—and repli d i diat 


And after the war, we'll be right back there—quick! 


Thus, regardless of cost—we are giving Uncle Sam quick service 
—and releasing to industry with the greatest of speed possible— 
@ vast quantity of much needed production machinery. 


No sacrifice is too great for the safety of our nation! 


EDWARD KATZINGER COMPANY 


AND STAMPS 


price— 
P ly after 
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e NAMED TO HEAD MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE . 








F. Peavey Heffelfinger 


New president of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce is 
F. Peavey Heffelfinger, vice president of F, H. Peavey & Co., 
and first vice president the past year. A. M. Howard was ad- 
vanced to first vice president and E. H. Mirick, vice president 
of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was named second vice president. 
R. C. Woodworth, of Cargill, Inc., was elected a director 





A, M. Howard 


mission merchants. 





Edward H. Mirick 


to succeed Edward J. Grimes, 1941-42 president of the chamber, 
who normally weuld have become a board member but de- 
clined election. Other directors elected were H. H. Tearse 
and P. C. Rutherford, representing terminal elevator interests; 
J. T. Culhane, linseed manufacturers; C. G. Williams, com- 





1942 STEM RUST DAMAGE 
IS LOWEST IN 22 YEARS 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The elimination 
of millions of rust-susceptible barberry 
bushes from the grain growing areas of 
the United States during the past 24 
years and the growing of resistant varie- 
ties of small grains paid dividends in 
1942 in the form of reduced losses from 
stem rust, the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture reports. 

Preliminary loss estimates based on 
observations throughout the season indi- 
cate that damage to wheat, oats, barley 
and rye from stem rust was lower this 
season, from Texas north into Canada, 
than during any of the past 22 years. 
Except in the Virginias, where millions 
of barberry bushes are growing, and in 
a few localized areas in other states, 
losses from this disease did not exceed 
a trace. 

The weather and crop conditions were 
ideal for the development of the rust 
fungus, as indicated by the general preva- 
lence and severity of the leaf rusts of 
cereals and flax, as well as other plant 
diseases that thrive under similar weather 
conditions. The scarcity of stem rust 
on small grains this year, according to 
the department, is attributed to two 
accomplishments: (1) More than 3800,- 
000,000 barberry bushes that served as 
host plants for the fungus causing the 
stem rust disease have been removed 
from the more important grain produc- 
ing areas since the program of eradica- 
tion was started back in 1918, and (2) 
improved varieties of grain, developed 
by plant breeders for high resistance 
to many forms of the disease, are widely 
grown in place of varieties more sus- 
ceptible to attack by stem rust. 

While excellent progress has been made 
in controlling stem rust, losses com- 
parable to those experienced in the past 
can be avoided only by the continued 
combined efforts of federal and state 
agencies and individual grain producers 
in keeping grain areas free from bar- 


berry bushes and further advancing the 
plant breeding work for rust resistance, 
department officials say. Comparing the 
control of plant diseases to the control 
of human diseases, they point out that 
advantage should be taken of all avail- 
able facilities contributing toward re- 
ducing potential losses from plant dis- 
eases such as stem rust. 
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FARMS DELAY SEEDING 
TO FOIL HESSIAN FLY 


Wicuitra, Kansas.— Normal seeding 
season for winter wheat is approaching 
in south central Kansas, with soil condi- 
tions almost perfect. Heavy rains in 
September totaled 7.21 inches as com- 
pared with a normal of 3.09 inches. The 
normal seeding date at Wichita is Oct. 
11. Prior to that date, there is danger 
of Hessian fly infestation. About one 
fifth of the wheat in the Wichita area 
already has been seeded, but owing to 
heavy losses from Hessian fly for the 
last two years, most farmers are waiting 
until Oct. 11. 
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FEDERATION LEGAL ADVISOR 
ENTERS WISCONSIN FIRM 
Wasuineoton, D. C.— (Special) —Morris 
Lewis, who has spent the last seven 
months as the legal member of the Wash- 
ington staff of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, has left Washington for Bosco- 
bel, Wis., to become a law associate of 
his cousin, Helmer A. Lewis, a member 
of the Wisconsin state senate. Mr. Lewis 
graduated from the law school of the 
University of Wisconsin in 1941 and 
came to Washington after graduation to 
joint his brother, Elmer Lewis, who has 
been superintendent of the document 
room of the House of Representatives 
for a number of years. While with the 
federation staff here Mr. Lewis special- 
ized in advising the organized millers 
on legal phases of the many war agency 
orders. 


ANTI-INFLATION MOVES 
FELT IN WHEAT TRADING 


MANHATTAN, Kawnsas.—Steady to 
slightly higher wheat prices are expected 
during October, economists at Kansas 
State University predict. The price of 
wheat during the month will be influ- 
enced by anti-inflation legislation and by 
mill demand in relation to the quantity 
of “free” wheat offered for sale. 

In late September indications were 
that price ceilings, as applied to wheat, 
would be at parity. The Aug. 15 parity 
price of wheat was $1.35 on farms. It 
has been proposed that benefit payments 
be deducted from parity in fixing the 
price ceiling. This procedure would pro- 
vide a ceiling at about the level of the 
1942 loan rate. 

Anti-inflation legislation, through its 
emphasis upon parity, may encourage 
wheat prices to move upward toward 
price advances. While there is a dis- 
cussion of parity prices, owners of 
wheat, in anticipation of higher prices, 
will tend to postpone selling. At the 
same time, with the prospect of higher 
prices, millers may be more aggressive 
buyers, economists believe. 
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E. C. DREYER WILL MOVE TO 
KANSAS CITY OFFICE SHORTLY 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—E. C. Dreyer, head 

of the Dreyer Commission Co., announced 

this week that he will move to Kansas 

City from St. Louis, about Oct. 13, right 

after the meeting of grain and feed 

dealers in Excelsior Springs, Mo., join- 
ing his son, Stanley, in that office. The 

St. Louis office will be maintained chiefly 

for local trade. Mr. Dreyer is making 

the move because of the possibility 
that Stanley Dreyer may go into the 

army, as his other son, Charles, did a 

few weeks ago. Mr. Dreyer has been 

in the feed business in St. Louis for 50 

years. 
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Allied Trades Cancel 
Annual Meeting 


@ Action Conforms With Plans 
of ABA for Limited Meeting 
and ODT Request for Less 
Travel 

Cuicago, Irt.—In view of wartime con- 
ditions, directors of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry have canceled the 
annual allied trades meeting this year. 
The meeting customarily is held during 
the time of the convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association. 

Instead of the usual convention this 
year, the American Bakers Association 
has scheduled a two-day Bakery Indus- 
try War Conference, Oct. 20-21, limited 
to bakers who have problems in connec- 
tion with observation of war regulations. 
It is in co-operation with this policy, and 
with the ODT request for elimination of 
as much travel as possible, that the Allied 
Trades group’s action was taken. 

In making the announcement to mem- 
bers, Franklin J. Bergenthal, president 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, said: 

“The usual courtesy and assistance will 
be offered the American Bakers Associa- 
tion in order to help make their meet- 
ing a successful one. In your calls on 
bakers you should remind them of this 
War Conference and suggest that their 
representatives make transportation and 
hotel reservations immediately. 

“This year, more than ever, it is essen- 
tial that baker representatives attend all 
sessions of the War Conference. The 
board knows that allied men who may be 
in Chicago at that time will be helpful 
in getting bakers into the meetings 
promptly. 

“In arriving at this decision, your offi- 
cers and directors feel they have the 
wholehearted support of our entire mem- 
bership, and, just as soon as time permits, 
you will receive a detailed report of the 
association’s activities during the past 
year and a statement of its financial 
status.” 
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STOCKHOLDERS BACK WARD 
BAKING RECAPITALIZATION 


New York, N. Y.—Stockholders of the 
Ward Baking Co. have approved pro- 
posals to restate the property and plant 
values of the company with reduction in 
par value of preferred stock. Under the 
plan, as announced by Faris R. Russell, 
chairman, property and plant account 
will be written down to cost, less depre- 
ciation on the basis of rates allowed for 
income tax purposes, setting up a re- 
serve against land and buildings not in 
use, bringing book value to a figure con- 
sidered fair by the directors, and at the 
same time writing down good will, copy- 
rights and trade-marks to a nominal 
value of $1. 

Capital surplus necessary to take care 
of the writedowns will be provided by 
reductions in par value of the preferred 
stock from $100 to $50 a share without 
changing the right of preferred holders 
to receive preferential dividends at the 
rate of $7 a share annually, and without 
changing any other rights and prefer- 
ences of any class of stock. 

Upon approval of the plan by stock- 
holders, Mr. Russell stated in his letter 
last month announcing the reclassifica- 
tion plan, directors intend to declare a 
dividend of 50c a share on the preferred 
stock. 
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Dr. E. Cora Hind, Canadian 
Crop Forecaster, Dies at 81 


Winnirec, Man.—Dr. E. Cora Hind, 
an outstanding figure in the agricultural 
field for more than 60 years, died in 
Winnipeg on Oct. 6. She was 81 years 
old. 

Although Dr. Hind was best known in 
Canada where she was, for a great many 
years, agricultural editor of the Winnipeg 
she was_ internationally 


Free Press, 


known and respected as an authority on 
She established a 


wheat. world-wide 





aes 
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Dr. E. Cora Hind 





reputation for her forecasts of the west- 
ern Canadian crops. 

Born on a farm in Ontario in 1861, she 
moved to western Canada as a young 
girl, and was the first girl typist in that 
area. She began to write for the Free 
Press in 1883 and joined the staff of the 
paper in 1900. From the first she was 
well acquainted with the grain and live- 
stock markets at Winnipeg. 

As agricultural editor Dr. Hind pub- 
lished the first Free Press crop report 
and estimate of yield in 1904, a service 
which, as it grew with the years, made 
her name and ability widely known. An- 
nually she motored through the prairies 
inspecting the growing crops and mak- 
ing estimates of yields. Her record of 
crop forecasting stands second to none 
and at times her estimates of the crop 
have seemed almost uncanny. 

In her capacity as agricultural editor, 
Dr. Hind traveled extensively. She vis- 
ited Great Britain in 1923 when the re- 
strictions on Canadian cattle exports 
were removed. A second trip to Great 
Britain was made in 1928 as a member 
of the farmers’ marketing party. Again 
in 1982 Dr. Hind traveled to Great 
Britain with a cargo of wheat from Port 


Churchill via the Hudson Bay route, the 
first woman to make this trip after 
Churchill had been established as a port. 

Great Britain, Ireland, the principal 
wheat growing countries of Europe, 
Africa, India, Australia, Argentina, 
Uruguay and Brazil were visited by 
Dr. Hind in her two-year trip around 
the world by ship, plane and train, from 
which she returned in 1937. On her re- 
turn the Winnipeg Grain Exchange pre- 
sented her with a perpetual pass to the 
trading floor of the exchange. 

The story of this two-year journey 
was written in a book entitled, “Seeing 
for Myself.” 

The University of Manitoba presented 
Dr. Hind with an honorary degree of 
doctor of laws in 1935 in recognition of 
her services to the husbandry of western 
Canada. She also was granted an hon- 
orary diploma from the Manitoba Agri- 
cultural College, and was an honorary 
life member of the Canadian Society of 
Technical Agriculturists. 
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PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
TO CO-OPERATE WITH ARMY 

PirtspurcH, Pa,—The Pittsburgh Flour 
Club at a meeting held at the William 
Penn Hotel, Sept. 28, went on record 
as ready and willing to co-operate with 
the Quartermaster General’s office in 
having inductees who are bakers, or who 
have been employed in bakeries, placed 
in Affiliated Bakery Units in the army. 
It was cited in a communication from 
the Quartermaster General that “civilian 
bakers are more quickly and easily 
trained than men from other industries.” 

Definite action on the uniform sales 
contract of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors was deferred until a 
later meeting. 

E. J. Bermel presided. Arthur Van 
Dugteren, who will assume a new post 
with the Commercial Milling Co. at De- 
troit on Nov. 1, was presented with a 
gift by E. M. Peek, vice president, on 
behalf of the membership. 
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CASH WHEAT PREMIUMS HIGHER 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Notwithstand- 
ing heavy receipts, milling and shipping 
demand for spring wheat is such that 
premiums advanced Ic bu last week, 
as compared with futures. Even the 
high moisture arrivals were absorbed at 
prevailing discounts. No. 1 dark north- 
ern, 12% protein, is quoted at 2c under 
to December price; 18%, 1c more; 14%, 
4c more; 15%, 8c more, and 16%, 13c 
more. Choice Montana wheat, testing 
16% or over, brings an additional 2c 
premium. 
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United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Sept. 
26, 1942, and Sept. 27, 1941; as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
--American— -—in bond—, 
Sept.26 Sept.27 Sept.26 Sept.27 


1942 1941 1942 1941 
WOR .ccccs 268,156 282,755 16,133 21,715 
CPM sevcevce 38,037 29,207 eee cee 
COGS cevessncr 9,976 13,182 oes 135 
BED senece cue 18,197 16,993 923 1,508 
Aree 9,702 6,228 14 47 
Flaxseed .... 4,684 6,269 ‘ 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Sept. 26 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 86,000 (830,000) bus; corn, 
5,023,000 (3,426,000); oats, none (35,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000). 
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e THE TREND IN WHEAT AND FLOUR e 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Buyers apparently decided 
that the impending ceilings had more bear- 
ish implications for the immediate future 
than bullish, despite the pressure by farm 
groups to get their prices up. Sales reached 
only 62% of capacity, compared with 93% 
the previous week and 39% a year ago. 

Purchases of a few medium-sized lots by 
both bakers and grocer chains helped bring 
the percentage up when most of the trade 
was sitting back waiting for more OPA 
news. A special deal on family flour 
brought in a fair volume of orders. 

The clear market firm, with prices influ- 
enced more by scarcity of supplies than by 
the demand. Second clears particularly 
hard to find. Operations steadily improv- 
ing as family deliveries pick up and bakers 
start building up larger inventories at the 
beginning of cold weather. 

Quotations, Oct. 3: established brands 
family flour $6.65@6.90, bakers short patent 
$5.75@6, 95% $5.60@5.90, straight grade 
$5.50@5.70, first clear $3.75@4.05, second 
clear $3.60@3.75, low grade $3.50@3.65. 

Of the mills reporting, 4 reported domes- 
tic business active, 6 fair, 7 quiet, 8 slow 
and 9 dull, 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 57% com- 
pared with 79% in the previous week; 
family buyers took 68% of sales, bakers 32. 
Operation averaged 80% compared with 68 
in preceding week. Prices unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 3, basis 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points: hard wheat short 
patent $6.40@8 bbl, soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.40@8, standard patent $6.10@7.60, 
bakers extra fancy $6.30@6.40, bakers short 
patent $6.15@6.25, bakers standard $6.10 
@6.20. 

Omaha: Sales ranged from 25 to 50% 
of capacity. Shipping directions on former 
sales not very good. Prices Oct. 3: family 
fancy $6.40@6.55, family standard $5.75@ 
6.05, bakers short patent $5.85@6.15, bak- 
ers standard $5.50@5.90. 

Wichita: Sales from 15 to 20%; direc- 
tions about 90%; quotations unchanged to 
slightly lower. 

Hutchinson: Interest on a restricted scale 
and new business limited to scattered small 
lots to bakers and the family trade. Ship- 
pig directions fairly satisfactory. 

Salina: Millers report demand as only 
fair; shipping directions very good, 


Texas: Tempo of demand about same; 
family flour moving quite well, and mills 
that are most active in that line are sell- 
ing around 50% of capacity; larger mills 
that depend more on bakers’ trade not 
doing nearly so well, as bakers’ flour is 
very quiet. Operations well maintained; 
some smaller units running 100%, but av- 
erage for others around 50 or 60%. Prices 
quoted unchanged, but really slightly high- 
er on family. Quotations Oct. 2: family 
flour 48's, extra high patent $6.80@7.20, 
high patent $6.30@6.70, standard bakers 
98's $6@6.20; first clears, sacked, $4.50@ 
4.60, delivered Texas common points or 
Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Since the announcement 
from Washington of a ceiling on flour, in- 
quiry has practically ceased. Prior there- 
to, there was a fair day-to-day inquiry, 
and sales by spring wheat mills last 
week reached 76% of capacity, against 
107% a week earlier and 80% a year ago. 

No one seems to know just what effect 
the ceiling will have. There is doubt as 
to whether it will apply to the sales or 
the delivery prices on the dates set— 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 3. Deliveries on these 
dates may have been made against con- 
tracts entered into three to six months 
ago, while the same buyers might very 
readily have flour coming to them under 
contracts made in the meantime at 50c@$1 
bbl higher. Naturally, millers ask, would 
they be forced to deliver this flour at the 
Sept. 28-Oct. 3 level? 

There are so many apparent discrepancies 
and inequalities to the order that millers 
say it is hazardous to comment on it for 





the time being. They are not, however, 
discouraged. They feel that all the wrin- 
kles will eventually be ironed out and they 
will be able to remain in business. Since 
bakers have a ceiling on bread, no doubt 
it will suit them to have a ceiling on flour 
provided the prices of the two commodi- 
ties can be reconciled. 

Shipping directions ure holding up nicely, 
but there is still a scarcity of choice spring 
clears, and prices on these grades are rela- 
tively stronger than on patents. 

Quotations, Oct. 6: established brands 
family patents $6.70@6.85, spring first pat- 
ent $6.35@6.45, standard patent $6.20@6.30, 
fancy clear $6@6.15, first clear $5.65@5.85, 
second clear $4.15@4.30, whole wheat $6.05 
@6.15. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: No 
change of consequence; business of a routine 
nature, and small in volume. Mills and 
buyers apart in their views as to values; 
otherwise, apparently, more business would 
be going on mill books, if inquiry is any 
criterion, Some companies report falling 
off in shipping directions. Millfeed firm; 
increasing volume moving to mixed car 
trade. 

Duluth: Quotations Oct. 3: first patent 
$6.40, second patent $6.20, first clear $6. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: A decided slowing up apparent 


in business. Washington news did not seem 
to influence the trade. Sales scattered and 


in small amounts only. Just the regular 
steady small lot buying. Shipping direc- 
tions good. Family demand also has slowed 
up materially, but deliveries continue good. 
Quotations, Oct. 3: spring top patent $6.10 
@6.50, standard patent $5.95@6.40, first 
clear $5.50@6, second clear $3.85@4.30, fam- 
ily flour $8.10@8.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.90@6.30, standard patent $5.70@6.10, 
first clear $4.75@5.10; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.60@6.95, standard patent $6.40@6.55, 
first clear $4.60@5.10. 


St. Louis: Bookings show some improve- 
ment. Fair-sized lots for family and bak- 
ery trade booked for shipment 60 to 120 
days. Car lot orders picked up from re- 
cent date. High protein clears in good 
demand at a slight increase in price, while 
lower grades show no particular demand. 
No change reported by jobbers. Trade sup- 
plying their wants from old bookings or 
buying just for their immediate wants. 
Specifications increasing. Quotations, Oct. 
3: soft wheat short patent $7.10@7.65, 
straight $6.80@7.05, first clear $5.75@6.25; 
hard wheat short patent $6.15@6.50, 95% 
$6@6.40, first clear $5.05@5.55; spring 
wheat top patent $6.10@6.70, standard pat- 
ent $6.05@6.45, first clear $5.90@6.40. 


Toledo: Present indications are that the 
low levels of the crop have been left be- 
hind on flour. Preparatory to movement 
of the new crop the bidding for No. 2 red 
wheat, at Toledo, 27c rate points to New 
York, had reached 8%c under Chicago 
September future and it is now (Oct. 2) 
6%c over Chicago December. Flour buying 
has been backing and filling, with a few 
surges forward, but mostly restrained and 
confused, 

Quotations Oct. 2: soft winter wheat 
standard patent $6.35; locally made springs, 
high gluten $6.70, bakers patent $6.35; hard 
winter wheat bakers patent $6.10. The 
Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c rate 
points to New York, Oct. 2, was $1.34%, 
6%c over Chicago December as compared 
with $1.34% a week ago, 5%c over. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kanaas City St. Louis Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Sept. 30 .... 121% 125% 128% 131% 122% 125% eeee eens 120% 123% 
ie BF éveoee 121% 125% 129 131% 122% 124% oven eaa% 120% 125% 
Ce, B svxer 120% 124% 128% 131% 122% 124% eeee eee5 119 121% 
Oot, B .ccec 120% 124 127% 130% 121% 124% seen sees 119 122 
a .-. -<aeee 118% 122% 126 129% 120% 123% ouee eee 118 121 
ae, © vowvss 118% 122% 126% 129 120% 122% ooee eee 117% 120% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Dec. May Dec. May Oct. Dec Closed Closed 
Sept. 30 .... 112 eeee 110 115% 90 91% ° cece eese 
COR. | cccce 112 ewe 110 115% 90 91% 
Oct. 8B acoos 112 eves 110 115% 90 91% 
Oct, B secs 112 ooee 110 115% 90 91% 
Gok, B ceove eee eves eeee shea 90 91% 
ee. © <evoe ° ° 90 91% 
CORN: OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May ec. ay 
Sept. 30 .... 78% 82% 85% 90 81% see 52% 54 47% 50% 
aoe. 2 sevens 78 82% 85% 90% 81% 85% 51% 53% 47% 49% 
Oat. B swove 17% 82% 85% 89% 81% 85% 51% 53% 47% 49% 
Cet. B <secee 16% 81% 84% 89% 80% 84% 51%, 53% 46% 49% 
Oct, & seces 15% 80% 83% 88 79% 83% 51% 53 46% 48% 
Oot. © seve 75% 80% 83% 87% 79 83% 51% 53 46% 48% 
RYE FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis ‘Minneapolis Duluth 
Dec. May Dec May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Sept. 30 .... 72% 78% 68% 73% 247% 261 247 tee 56% 
Oct. 2 secee 71% 77% 67% 73% 247% 250% 247% ooee 56% 
Oot. 8 seovs 71 76% 66% 72 246% 250 246% 56% 
Oot. B ceoece 70% 15% 65% 71% 246% 250 246% sees 56 
Ost, § seers 68% 74% 64% 69% 246 249% 246% cece 56 
Ont, © sesse 68% 74% 64% 69% 246% 249% 246% eee 56 





‘ SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Pe a Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring WAN ..ccsescccces $....@32.25 $. ) 30.00 -@. ooee@...- $....@33.50 
Hard winter bran ....... O3a36 Dooce 29. .00@ 29.25 31.50@ 31.75 . seen 
Standard middlings* @ 33.25 @ 30.00 eer. Pee @ 34.25 
Flour middlingst ....... ° Oe 00 @ 33.50 ° +) @ 32.75 35.25@35.50 @38.50 
MOG GOR cccccscvrscveres - @38.50 - @ 36.00 . eae «+++ @87.00 @ 39.00 
Baltimore Philedetphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Serine BOG oxvcccccccces $37.00@37.50 $37.75@38.00 $38. 75039. TE BeccchPacee Qeeccle aces 
Hard winter bran ....... e@eces 38.25@38.50 escells a Pee osen éexe 
Soft winter bran ........ 37. 00@ 37.50 er, eee 38. 75@ 39. 75 ++++@34.50 36.00@36.50 
Standard middlings* - 37.00@37.40 38. 00@38. 50 39.00@39.50 ....@35.50 ....@.... 
Flour middlingst ........ 41.00@41.40 42.00@42.50 40.00@40.50 ....@36.00 38.50@39.00 
ME WE cies dervurcscves 42.20@42.70 42.00@42.50 -@42.35 ....@37.50 ....@.... 
Spring bran Shorts wen 
WOPOMte . cvccvervss $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg ....... - @28.00 -@29.00 oD cece 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William baste, 


tTuesday petest. 


October 7, 1942 


Cincinnati: Demand continues poor, with 
the trend in prices higher and supplies 
very good. Quotations, Oct. 3: spring short 
patent family $6.50@6.75, standard patent 
$6.25@6.50, first clear $5.25@5.50, hard win- 
ter patent family $6.25@6.50, standard pat- 
ent $5.75@6, first clear $5@5.25, soft win- 
ter patent family $6@6.25, standard pat- 
ent $5.75@6, first clear $5@5.25. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Some let-up in demand and 
writing of contracts, but still a fair volume 
of business written, with both ends rather 
weak. Buying largely from the bakery 
trade and family buyers had to be sold. 
Bakers from all reports taxed to find the 
employees to satisfy the larger demand 
for their goods and the lessening of home 
baking with so many women being called 
to posts in industry. Demand from foreign 
sources very light because of shipping dif- 
ficulties. Directions good, with production 
holding up. Spring first clears firm on the 
recent advance. Prices remain at same 
levels. 

Quotations, Oct. 3: spring fancy patent 
$8.35@8.45 bbl, top bakery patent $6.65@ 
6.75, standard patent $6.55@6.65, spring 
straights $6.35@6.45, spring first clear $5.85 
@5.95, soft winter short patent $7.15@7.25, 
pastry $6.25@6.35. 

New York: Scattered sales are reported 
as Washington news influences a number 
of jobbers and bakers to take a few cars. 
Inquiry shows buyers undecided as to the 
advisability of making further purchases, 
in view of earlier contracts, and since few 
bargains are offered, they continue to hold 
off. The turnover is divided between spring 
and Kansas flour, with Texas practically out 
of the market, and soft winters from both 
the East and Midwest, scarce, and from 
the West, temporarily nonexistent. High 
glutens show decided firmness with a grow- 
ing spread between them and standards, 
while clears are spotty, being increasingly 
scarce in the Southwest, 

Quotations, Oct. 3: spring high glutens 


$6.90@7.20, standard patents $6.40@6.70, 
clears $6.10@6.40, Kansas high glutens 
$6.40@6.50, standard patents $6.20@6.40, 


soft winter straights (East) $6.25@6.30, 
(West) $6.90@7. 

Boston: New business at a low ebb as 
trade sat back to await effect of Washing- 
ton developments on the market. Few, if 
any, in the trade are in immediate need 
of flour, having covered ahead in the past 
few weeks. Most buyers now have suf- 
ficient flour on the books to carry them to 
the first of the year and are not disposed 
to invite carrying charges by committing 
themselves beyond that point on the chance 
that the market will be stabilized at a 
higher level. Consequently sales are light 
and chiefly from those who had to buy 
enough flour to round out the minimum 
carload requirements under the ODT order 
effective Oct. 15. Business made up in 
about equal proportions of spring and south- 
western patents and miscellaneous flours. 
Family brands also in light demand. Ship- 
ping directions fair. Mill quotations 5@ 
10c lower. Quotations, Oct. 2: spring high 
gluten $6.95@7.10, short patent $6.75@6.90, 
standard patent $6.60@6.75, first clears $6.50 
@6.60, southwestern short patent $6.70@ 
6.80, standard patent $6.55@6.70, Texas 
short patent $6.85@6.95, standard patent 
$6.75@6.85, soft winter patent $6.75@6.95, 
straights $6.50@6.75, clears $6.30@6.45. 

Baltimore: All grades higher; springs 
and hard winters increased 25c per bbl and 
soft winters are 35c per bbl higher; demand 
about steady; receipts, 20,802 bbls, an in- 
crease of 4,291 bbls over last week. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 3: spring patent $6.60@7, 
standard patent $6.35@6.60, hard winter 
patent $6.25@6.70, standard patent $6.15@ 
6.60, soft winter patent $6.95@7.95, straight 
$5.60@5.85. 

Philadelphia: Market somewhat unsettled 
and irregular, with prices showing compara- 
tively little net change. Demand unsatis- 
factory, as buyers are operating cautiously 
and limiting operations in most cases to 
small lots for fill-in purposes. Quotations, 
Oct. 3: spring wheat short patent $6.55@ 
6.75 bbl, standard patent $6.40@6.50, first 
spring clear $5.95@6.15, hard winter short 
patent $6.35@6.50, 95%  $6.20@6.35, soft 
winter straights $5.40@6.20. 

Pittsburgh: Sales show a slight decline, 
following a rather heavy run of buying. 
The trade appears to confine its bookings 
to immediate needs. Demand is heaviest 
for southwestern hard winter bread flours. 
Prices show practically no change. Ship- 
ping directions are highly satisfactory. 
Clears of the better grades are in brisk 
demand, and reported scarce. Cake flour 
sales continued to show improvement, with 
prices unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 3: 
spring short patent $6.75@7.25, standard 
patent $6.50@6.75, hard winter short pat- 





A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 





Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago iMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
Spring first patent .......... $6.10@ 6.50 $6.35@ 645 $....@ $6.10@ 6.70  $6.65@ 6.75 $6.90@ 7.20 $6.60@ 7.00 $6.55@ 6.75  $6.75@ 6.90 6.50@ 6.75 6.80 
Spring standard patent 5.95@ 6.40 6.20@ 6.30 cocsMPoces 6.05@ 6.45 6.55@ 6.65 6.40@ 6.70 6.35@ 6.60 6.40@ 6.50 ett 4 6.75 ett 4 6.50 rt 4 + 
Spring first clear ........... 5.50@ 6.00 5.65@ 5.85 Ter. Pre 5.90@ 6.40 5.85@ 5.95 6.10@ 6.40 cvaseves 5.95@ 6.15 6.50@ 6.60 5.25@ 5.50 et ee 
Hard winter short patent ... 5.90@ 6.30 cece Docee 5.75@ 6.00 6.15@ 6.50 osee Moses 6.40@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.70 6.35@ 6.50 6.70@ 6.80 6.25@ 6.50 6.45@ 6.85 
Hard winter 95% patent.... 5.70@ 6.10 a 5.60@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.40 eee 6.20@ 6.40 6.15@ 6.60 6.20@ 6.35 6.55@ 6.70 5.75@ 6.00 6.15@ 6.45 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.75@ 5.10 woes 3.75@ 4.05 5.05@ 5.55 cove @eces eee ees oe erry Sree ree. Pere 5.00@ 5.25 mr Sse 
Soft winter short patent .... 6.60@ 6.95 06 Que ee oe 7.10@ 7.65 7.15@ 7.25 Te ee 6.95@ "2:95 ovseteonss 6.75@ 6.95 6.00@ 6.25 7.65@ 8.30 
Soft winter straight ........ 6.40@ 6.55 -@.. , eo 6.80@ 7.05 ee ee 6.25@ 7.00 *5.60@ 5.85 *5.40@ 6.20 6.50@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.00 1.30@ 7.65 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.60@ 5.10 oxeeeees ceeMeces 5.75@ 6.25 coe Dose. oeteebees® --@. eS are 6.30@ 6.45 5.00@ 6.26 6.65@ seed 
Rye flour, white ............ 4.30@ 4.45 3.85@ 4.15 a ee eee @ 4.75 --@ 5.16 @ cece +--@ 4.80 4.65@ 4.80 awereace 4.50@ 4.75 sara 
Rye flour, dark .......... 3.60@ 3.85 3.15@ 3.55 ooWPeces oeee@ 4,16 weee@ 4,55 @ +-@ 4.25 veee oe eee 3.75@ 4.00 --@ 
Seattle (8 ®) 8. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winni Toronto **Winn 
zany patent ...... pe 0 $8.60@8.80 Dakota ........ e06e coe $6.50@ 6.70 Spring top patent]. ape -@5.25 $.. @5.30° _ Spring exports§ ........ 31s w . va toad 
rye rrr rr ry Tr 1@6. 78 5.80@6.00 Montana ....... 7.05@ 7.45 $300 6.50 Spring second pat.f. ....@4.60 1. @ 4.80 ; Ont. 90% patents}. .$4.35@4.40 o6er 


*Includes near-by straights. 
ITuesday prices. 


Spring first clearf . -@3.50 ....@.... 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. {Second-hand jutes. §140- Ib jutes. 











ent $6.35@6.60, standard patent $6.10@6.35, 
low protein hard winter standard patent 
$6@6.25, spring clears $6.40@6.55, soft win- 
ters $5.65@5.85, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Slight improvement in 
sales, although buyers still reluctant to 
enter into contracts for future delivery, 
as contracts which they have are at lower 
figures. Southwestern hard wheat met with 
best demand. Northern spring wheat flours 
quiet and sales at a limited volume. North- 
western and Pacific Coast soft wheat slight- 
ly better. Prices are unchanged. 

Quotations, Oct. 3: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.75@7.25, first patent $6.75 
@6.95, standard patent $6.45@6.65, fancy 
clear $6.15@6.40, first clear $5.90@6.10, 
second clear $5.30@5.70; hard winter wheat 
family patent $6.20@6.45, bakers short pat- 


ent $5.95@6.20, 95% $5.75@6, first clear 
$4.85@5.50, second clear $4.45@4.75; soft 
wheat short patent 


$6.85@7.45, straight 
$6.10@6.45, first clear $5@5.35. 

Atlanta: No change in prices. Quotations, 
Oct. 3: spring wheat bakers short patent 
$6.75@6.90, standard patent $6.65@6.80, 
straight $6.55@6.70, first bakery clear $6.35; 
hard wheat family short patent $7.10@7.30, 
fancy patent $6.70@6.90, standard patent 
$6.70@6.90, special or low grade $6.30@6.50, 
95% $6.50@6.95; bakery short patent $6.35 
@6.60, standard patent $6.25@6.50, straight 
$6.15@6.40, first bakery clear $5.75@6, hard 
wheat low protein 95% $5.80@5.95, bulk; 
first clear $5.15@5.35, bulk; second clear 
$4.90@5.10, bulk; soft wheat family short 
patent $8.05@8.25, fancy patent $7.65@ 7.85, 
standard patent $7.65@7.85, special or low 
grade $7.25@7.45; soft wheat short patent, 
bulk basis $7@7.15; soft wheat 95% $6.40 
a@6.55, bulk; straight $6.30@6.45, bulk; 
fancy cut-off $5.90@6, bulk; first clear $5.30 
@5.50, bulk; second clear $5.05@5.25, bulk; 
Pacific Coast soft wheat 95% $6.85, bulk; 
self-rising family flour quoted 25c higher; 
enriched 20c “higher. 

Nashville: Sales to blenders limited as 
these buyers have fair stocks on hand and 
a little booked at prices below quotations 
prevailing at present. Specifications on 
these old contracts have been very good, 
but these buyers have been reluctant about 
making additional bookings basis present 
prices. Buyers ordering out flour against 
contract in a fair manner, but majority of 
them say they are going to wait to see 
what effect the OPA’s price ceiling on farm 
products will have before venturing too far 
ahead with additional bookings. 

Local and near-by mills have had diffi- 
culty with shipments, reporting that several 
cars have been sidetracked to permit the 
war maneuvers around Nashville first 
choice; all government defense projects get- 
ting preference on shipments. Bakers re- 
port unusually good business; however, ma- 
jority of the larger ones have sufficient 
flour booked and are not buying additional 
lots at present. Other bakers have picked 
up their usual requirements as they needed 
the flour. 

Shipping directions good. Prices about 
unchanged, the market showing a little 
weakness. Quotations, Oct. 3: soft winter 
wheat short patent $7.65@8.30, standard 
patent $7.30@7.65, fancy patent $6.90@7.30, 
clears $6.65@6.90, hard winter wheat short 
patent $6.45@6.85, standard patent $6.15@ 
6.45, spring wheat short patent $6.80@7.35, 
standard patent $6.50@6.80. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain very quiet; new 
business booked the lightest in many weeks. 
Mills not pressing sales and buyers remain 
indifferent, taking the occasional car only. 
Mills have had to curtail production again, 
now operating at approximately 60% of 
capacity, due more to lack of shipping in- 
structions than lack of orders. Quotations, 
f.o.b, Seattle or Tacoma, Oct. 3: pastry 
$6.75, bluestem $7.05, cake $7.50, Montana 
winter $7.05, Montana spring $7.45, family 
patent, car lots $6.60. 

Portland: New bookings are slow. South- 
Central American bookings are lighter than 
they have been in the past few weeks. 
The subsidy remains the same. Bakery 
trade has shown some improvement, with 
more confidence in prices. Mills on the 
coast, however, show greatly curtailed op- 
erations. There have been no recent lend- 
lease or military commitments. Interior 
mills are not getting much out of the 
Southeast. 

Quotations, Oct. 3, f.o.b. mill, 98's, cot- 
ton: hard winters $6.75, bluestem topping 
$6.40, soft wheat pastry $6.15. 

San Francisco: Prices steady, with mills 
holding firm in their ideas of price, turning 
down much business which ordinarily they 
would take, account difficulty buying . cash 
wheat. Interest in buying continues good 
and, while sales are improved, there is 
much business yet to be consummated. 
Transportation delays becoming more pro- 
nounced and the trade is being warned to 
keep inventories at a continual maximum. 
Quotations, Oct. 3: eastern family patents 
$8.80@9, California family patents $8.60@ 
8.80, Oregon-Washington bluestem blends 
$6.10@6.40, northern hard wheat patents 
$6.30@6.50, pastry $5.80@6, Dakota stand- 
ard patents $6.50@6.70, Idaho hard wheat 
patents $6.20@6.40, Montana spring wheat 
patents $6.50@6.70, Montana standard pat- 
ents $6.30@6.50, California bluestem patents 
$5.90@6.10, California pastry $5.70@5.90. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
bookings are smaller than usual at this 
time of year. There are fewer contracts 
and orders are mostly for prompt deliv- 
ery. However, flour is moving into con- 








sumption steadily and the volume of busi- 
hess at the year’s end will be up to nor- 
mal. High protein wheat from last year’s 
crop is in demand by mills for mixing with 
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the new-crop grain to bring flour quality 
up. This year’s wheat is low in protein. 
Prices are more stable and little cutting 
is reported. Quotations, Oct. 3: top pat- 
ents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60, bakers $4.30 
@4.40, in 98's, jute, net cash, car lots, 
Toronto-Montreal freights. 

A few small scattered sales was all the 
new export business reported for the past 
week. Bookings have been good and Ca- 
nadian mills have enough on hand to in- 
sure steady operation into the new year. 
It may be expected that further orders will 
be received from time to time so that a 
good fiscal year is in prospect. This busi- 
ness is coming from the British Ministry 
of Food and is mostly for war purposes. 
Asking prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
Oct. 3: vitaminized flour for U. K. ship- 
ment, 31s 6d per 280 Ibs, October-Novem- 
ber seaboard, Montreal; 32s 3d, December; 
32s 6d, January-February, Halifax, 

The end of the old-crop year found buy- 
ers of winter wheat flour with no stocks 
on hand and consequently when the new 
year opened they loaded up. Prices have 
dropped since then and now they are anx- 
ious to dispose of this flour before placing 
new orders. Mills are, therefore, finding 
business quiet. Exporting is limited, as 
shipping is scarce, but an occasional sale 
is made to the West Indies. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 3: $4.35@4.40 
bbl, in second-hand jutes, Montreal freights; 
$4.20@4.25 bbl, bulk lots for export. 

Supplies of winter wheat are light. The 
crop is a large one and the grain should 
be plentiful when farmers have time to de- 
liver. At present owing to shortage of 
labor they are too busy to get their wheat 
to market. The price is steady. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 3: 93@94c bu, f.o.b, shipping 
points. 

Winnipeg: 
erate; 


Domestic demand only mod- 
no new export business confirmed, 


but mills operating full time on recent 
orders for export and domestic trade. Mill- 
ers in local cash wheat for Nos. 3 and 


4 northern, some durum and garnet grades. 


Searcity of supplies restricting trade to 
odd cars. Supplies of flour plentiful. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 3: top patent springs for de- 


livery between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; sec- 
onds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Quotations Tuesday, Oct. 6 


Minneapolis: Market spotted, good de- 
mand one day and quiet the next; appar- 
ently good potential buying in prospect, 
but trade easily influenced by grains; Oct. 
5, when grains weakened, buyers withdrew, 
but prices held, since there is no pressure 
of offerings; eastern trade represented as 
willing to buy on dips and store against 
winter needs; while spot buying lags, in- 
terest evinced on deferred shipment; trade 
will pay $1 over spot for November, $1.50 
@2 over for December, and possibly $3 
over for January bran; flour midds. and 
red dog scarce and quoted 50c higher than 
week ago; Minneapolis bran and std. midds. 
$30, flour midds. $33.50, red odg $36. 

Kansas City: Bran and _ shorts both 
slightly easier after eastern buying gave 
them strength late last week; bran $29@ 
29.25, gray shorts $32.75. 

Oklahoma City: Demand fair and prices 
$1 lower; quotations for southern deliveries: 
bran $1.55@1.60 per bag of 100 Ibs, mill 
run $1.65@1.70, shorts $1.75@1.80; for 
northern deliveries: bran $1.50@1.55, mill 
run $1.60@1.65, shorts $1.70@1.75. 

Omaha: Fairly good; most buying the 
last two or three days of week; bran $28.50 
@29.50, brown shorts $31.50, gray shorts 
and flour midds. $32.50@33, red dog $34.50. 

Wichita: Good; trend higher; supply fair; 
bran $29@29.50, shorts $33@34, basis Kan- 
sas City. 

Hutchinson: Spotted; trend fairly steady; 
supply ample; bran $28.75, mill run $30.75, 
gray shorts $32.75 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Good; trend slightly lower; sup- 
ply about equal to demand; basis Kansas 
City: std. bran $28.75@29.25, gray shorts 
$32.75 @33.25. 

Fort Worth: Fair to good; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; wheat bran $33@34, gray 
shorts $38@38.40, white shorts not quoted, 
del. Texas com. pts. or Galveston domestic. 

Chicago: Fair; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; spring and hard winter bran $32.25, 


std. midds. $33.25, flour midds. $36, red 
dog $38.50. 

St. Louis: Bran $31.50@31.75, pure bran 
$31.75@32, gray shorts $35.25@35.50, red 
dog $37. 

Toledo; Steady at slightly reduced lev- 


els, ready sale and moving into consump- 
tion; soft winter wheat bran $32.50@34, 
mixed feed $34.50@35, flour midds. $35@36, 
std. $32.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand slow, with the trend 
slightly easier and offerings tight; bran 


$34.50, red dog $37.50, gray shorts $36, 
brown $35.50. 
Buffalo: Demand and buying interest 


lagged and those trends with heavier offer- 
ings had a depressing influence in still 
further softening prices of bran and std. 
midds; heavy grades holding comparatively 
firm; trend steady; supply fair; bran $33.50, 
std. midds. $34.25, flour midds. $38.50, sec- 
ond clear $40.50, red dog $39, heavy mixed 
feeds $38.50. 

New York: Very slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; bran $37.70@38.20, std. midds. 
$38.45, flour midds. $42.70, red dog $42.70. 

Boston: A limited demand reported, but 
interest centered chiefly on immediate needs, 
with deferred commitments hard to un- 
cover. Market shows lower tendencies, 
with offerings from the East and West 
plentiful. Their prices the same for bran, 
but the East slightly lower on midds; no 


mill offerings from Canada and only oc- 
casional cars from resellers; domestic quo- 
tations 50c ton lower; std. bran $38.75@ 
39.75, std. midds. $39@39.50, flour midds. 
$40@40.50, mixed feed $40.35, red dog 
$42.35. 

Baltimore: Fair; trend easier; supply 
ample; std. bran $37@37.50, pure soft win- 
ter bran $37@37.50, std. midds. $37@37.40, 
flour midds. $41@41.40, red dog $42.20@ 
42.70. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend irregular; 
supply moderate; bran, std. $37.75@38, pure 
spring $38.25@38.50, hard winter $38.25@ 
38.50, soft winter nominal; midds., std. $38 
@ 38.50, flour $42@42.50, red dog $42@42.50. 

Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend steady; supply 
ample; spring bran $36, red dog $42.10. 

Nashville: Demand slow to fair; offerings 
sufficient; prices unchanged to slightly low- 
er; bran $36@36.50, gray shorts $38.50@39. 


Pas Fair; trend strong; supply fair; 
36. 


Portland: std. mill run, $35.50; bran, 
shorts, midds. $36.50. 
Ogden: Business is good; offerings readi- 


ly absorbed; mills working to capacity 
seven days per week. Quotations up 50c; 
red bran and mill run $35.50, blended $35.50, 
white $36.50, midds. $36.50, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: red bran and 
mill run $40.50, blended $40.50, white $41, 
midds. $41.10 ton, ceiling; California prices 
(at ceiling): red bran and mill run $40.40, 
blended $40.40, white $41.40, midds. $41.90, 
car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco (ceiling 
prices), with Los Angeles prices up 50c. 
San Francisco: Market steady, with offer- 
ings light but adequate; demand only fair; 
Kansas bran, $39@39.50. Utah-Idaho: red 
mill run $39@389.50, blended $39.50@40, 
white $40@40.50; Oregon-Washington: red 
mill run $39@39.50, std. $39.50@40, white 
$40@40.50, white bran $40.50@41, midds. 
$41@41.50, shorts $40.50@41. Montana: bran 
and mill run $40.50@41, Colorado red bran 


$39.50@40. California: blended mill run 
$39@39.50, white $39.50@40. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $39.50, local mill run 
$39.50. 

Toronto: Demand good; big mills are 
still behind with orders, although output 
has increased. Millfeed is cheaper than 


grains for feeding purposes, and for that 
reason is in strong demand. Moderate 
quantities are going for export. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 3: bran $29, 
shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, track, 
Montreal freights. Bran or shorts for ex- 
port, $37.50 ton, Boston freights. 


Winnipeg: Supplies moving freely to east- 
ern Canada and unconfirmed reports indi- 
cate some stocks shipped to United States 
feeders. Western Canada trade very poor. 
Bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses, $3 extra. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
moving slowly. Buyers are operating on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. The price is un- 
changed from a week ago. Quotations, Oct. 
3: regular grades $2.95 per bag of 80 Ibs, 
mixed cars, Toronto-Montreal territory; oat- 
meal, in 98's, jute, $3.65. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal moderate; supplies light; mills op- 
erating only part time. Quotations, Oct. 3: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats, 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Oct. 5 at $3.20 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-oz pack- 
ages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





v7 v v 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 








FAMILY FLOUR SPECIATAST, SALES 
manager, desires connection with repu- 
table mill interested in developing prof- 
itable family flour business, or with large 
wholesaler who sees the opportunity af- 
forded by flour at this time. Have un- 
usual background of experience gained 
as sales manager for leading flour dis- 
tributor and with large Central States 
mill. Interested only in a_ connection 
where sound and permanent business can 
be developed. Address 5782, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MACHINERY 


WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 











moderate; No. 1 fancy, $7.15@7.35; No. 1 
regular, $6.85@7.05. 
St. Louis: Prices declined 10c; sales and 


shipping directions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $7.35, granular $6.90, No. 3 $6.70, fancy 
patent $7.35. 

Buffalo: Demand and buying sharply up, 
with good general buying of “protection” 
lots against possible new legislation which 
was construed as pointing to higher values; 
somé caution among buyers who missed the 
boat and stubbornly held out; trend firm; 
supply fair; directions good, with mills 
from one week to 10 days behind; on bulk 
basis, all rail: No. 1 $7.15, durum fancy 
patent $7.15, macaroni flour $6.45, first clear 
oe ae second clear $4.20, durum granular 
$6.75. 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Evans Millin 


Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





Minneapolis: Business is picking up, but 
is still far from normal for this season of 
year; trade expected lower prices, so to 
date has not bought heavily; meantime 
shipping directions are heavy and mills 
getting behind on deliveries; quotations 
somewhat lower; fancy No. 1 semolina $6.10 
@6.20 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, and 
standard No. 1 30c less. 

In the week ended Oct. 3, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 98,525 bbls 
durum products, against 90,633 in the pre- 
vious week. 


Chicago: Market dull and featureless, par- 
ticularly on semolina; sales negligible; a 
few orders of durum clears made; No. 1 
semolina $6.50@6.70, standard No. 1 $6.25 


@6.40. 
Pittsburgh: Demand improved; trend 
higher; supply ample; No. 1, $7.05 bulk, 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia: Offerings light and market 
firm and higher. Demand, however, only 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 




















GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 
Uniformity and 
High Quality 


NNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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Wheats 


Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Srvertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALsO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Oct. 2, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 




















October 7, 1942 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Some 
inquiry, but bookings still confined to single 
car lots; trade apparently feels that lower 


BRIOES pn cccccs 127,100 106 913 3,841 levels will prevail; directions continue good; 

Private terminals ee oe 36 2 pure white rye flour $3.85@4.15 bbl, in 98-lb 

cen — cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium 
a 127,100 106 949 3,843 $3.65@3.95, pure dark $3.15@3.55. 

Vancouver-New a Chicago: Slightly more activity, but buy- 
Westminster 17,349 “+ 13 17 ing not general. A fair number of one and 

Int. public and two car lot orders reported; white patent 
semi-public ele- $4.30@4.45, medium $4.10@4.25, dark $3.60 
DEN 60466 s0« 19,707 is Ss 13 @ 3.85. 

—— Ware tse Lert - a op Portland: Pure dark rye $5.65, medium 

Prince Rupert .. 1,206 ain dark rye $5.70, Wisconsin pure straight 

$6.10, Wisconsin white patent $6.30. 
Totals evcveces 168,985 106 970 3,873 Philadelphia: Offerings more liberal and 

Year O80 ..ccse. 138,170 384 902 3,611 market quiet and easier; white patent $4.65 
Receipts during week— @ 4.80. 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,193 19 386 1,274 Cincinnati: Demand only fair, with the 

All other public prices higher and offerings very good; white 
and — ea $4.50@4.75, dark $3.75@4. 
ae” ee 85 is 1 5 Pittsburgh: Demand active; trend steady; 

owe se! supply ample; pure white rye flour $4.75@5, 
Winkie 6 kiecu:s 2,278 19 387 1,279 medium $4.25@4.40, dark $4@4.25. 

Shipments during week— St. Louis: Prices declined 15c; sales and 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— shipping directions fair; pure white flour 
ES era 3,935 we 135 440 $4.75 bbl, medium $4.55, dark $4.15, rye 
BOGEE sssvconsee 116 21 225 164 meal $4.35. 

All other public Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
and semi-public ply ample; in 98-lb cottons: white $5.15, 
terminals, west- medium $4.95, dark $4.55. 

OP GIN. cacccs 75 se 2 7 . 
Baltimore: Rye flour increased 20c bbl; 
Me i ce 4,126 21 363 611 No. 2 rye steady; demand little changed; 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Oct. 2, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 22,900 205 2,130 4,700 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ork Git. icsews 2,811 ee 23 17 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1-Oct. 2, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 23,407 326 2,479 2,177 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 





rye flour, dark to white $4.25@4.80 bbl; No. 
2 rye, 85@90c bu; rye stock in local ele- 
vators decreased 1,627 bus during the week 
to a total of 84,419 bus. 





Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Oct. 3, as compiled by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 
bushels) : 

~——Receipts——, ——Shipments— 
Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 
Chicago ... 226 346 28 126 188 43 
Duluth ... 306 48 13 ° 


ern div, ...... 728 i 29 56 Indianapolis 34 107 20 14 44 20 
Kan. City. 163 101 22 221 74 22 

Millfeed Futures Open Interest ee. x L red is 56 1 4 
Following table shows open contracts at en dl ’ a $4 7 = . = 
Kansas City and St. Louis on Oct. 5, in Peoria sheet 14 120 44 121 "e 
tons. This is the short side of contracts gioiy city. 51 34 26 26 10 12 
only, there being an equal number of tons St Joseph. 24 14 12 59 22 8 
open on the long side. St. Louis.. 38 224 12 108 36 5 
Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis Wichita .. 56 ‘- és 29 ne " 


Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 
October ... 120 240 360 2,470 200 
November . 4,320 1,320 360 3,840 120 

















Totals ..1,968 1,143 468 1,042 611 306 
Last week.2,112 1,119 609 1,229 768 698 
1,1 


December . 2,880 240 1,680 ++ Last year..1,340 63 349 636 1,123 202 
January ... 3,000 240 240 3,840 480 Seaboard— 
February. 600 480 ee 840 240 New York. oa a 5 
March .... 960 oe oe ee ee —<—<—- << == «us ¢uines Guts 
rea pe Seem meena Totals .. ee oe 5 ‘4 oe 
Totals ..11,880 2,520 960 12,670 1,040 Last week. 5 Lo od 40 7 
*Delivered in Chicago. Last year.. 109 172 7 ve hs + 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments ae gy onramete 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the Rye beans Rye beans 
principal distributing centers for the week GCRIGRMO scccccess 7 15 4 4 
ending Oct. 3, in tons, with comparisons: AS 13 os 
7-Receipts— -Shipments— Indianapolis ...... os 30 _ 
1942 1941 1942 Milwaukee ....... 12 ee 18 
Minneapolis o~ ous 8,000 10,650 Minneapolis ...... 49 << 33 
Kansas City .. 2,625 2,775 4,300 5,500 TOE Sibecrieues 3 5 se 2 
Philadelphia .. 380 500 wane wae . So > ee 12 es 6% ee 
Milwaukee ee 20 2,320 2,870 Pe SOE Sécccuae oe 3 3 14 
Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks . occesdies 96 53 58 20 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed Last week ....... 158 10 78 o* 
at principal primary points for the week last year ........ 177 39 63 ® 


ending Oct. 3, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis .. 788 389 182 49 2,734 4,782 
DOIN oc cses 567 249 153 51 2,286 1,591 














Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Oct. 
3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'l’'y 


Baltimore ..... 1,832 
- Boston ........ 2,374 ee ee ps 
Rye Flour Output Buffalo ........ 5,766 .. 141 111 
Following is the rye flour output reported Chicago ....... 131 “s sm +s 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- New York ..... 1,916 > ah i - 
cago, Minneapolis and onteiea points in, the CO Ae 59 a oy a + 
Northwest, in barrels, with CoMmparative*fig- Philadelphia ... 345 me a c. - 
ures for the previous weeks: a a Gn: Gummi ques 
jee Week ending TOG sy200s 12,423 oe 141 111 os 
Sept. 19 Sept. 26 Oct. 3 Sept. 26, 1942. 12,281 7 es 111 14 
Five mills ....... 19,873 21,499 15,648 Oct. 4, 1941... 15,923 +» 283 431 37 
~ 
— 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY. 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’'s omitted), of date Oct. 3, and corresponding date of a 
year ago: 


7--Wheat—_ -——-Corn——, -——Oats——, --—-Rye—_, 7~Barley— 

1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 

Baltimore ..cccsscccess 7,270 8,726 192 781 5 17 84 163 4 3 
po PP eererrerer ee 6,393 9,239 4,055 6,885 1,659 1,136 4,552 4,110 481 179 
AMORE ccccccccccses 360 224 oe 252 “ “¢ se or os <e 
CUICRMD ccc ececvedecves 11,446 15,852 12,097 8,744 1,798 5,134 3,705 3,867 597 294 
Ot cccccvcccces . as 6s os 193 ee on 134 ‘ ot pig 

jo is PRESTR EE CEE 160 200 2 2 6 5 260 2 240 295 
DORMER. sce ccvese cece --. 35,502 33,922 2,384 843 635 387 1,317 2,075 941 704 
POTt WOTER ciccvessces 14,591 12,975 176 480 180 101 7 22 32 355 
DORVORCOM siccccccocecs 5,668 5,128 18 +. i. a is . =" Fi 
FAUCCHIMSOR 2c cccccccces 12,015 11,109 8 ee oe os -s on ‘ 
EMGIRMADOUS 6.ccccscces 1,783 3,079 1,584 1,209 519 705 45 173 me os 
Bee 40,035 41,097 1,330 1,337 227 116 328 331 69 288 
Milwaukee ............ 1,594 3,054 1,753 1,443 102 382 1,065 970 1,605 645 
BEERMOGDOTB oc ccccecces 35,254 38,851 3,310 1,321 2,200 2,556 4,915 4,689 4,193 3,090 
New Orleans .......... 2,102 2,092 75 234 8 43 3 se 1 ee 
WOW BOER sccceccccses 455 564 88 889 10 228 1 39 10 29 
BEE Gases vacccess oe 50 ie 394 oe 86 ee ~~ ‘ 19 
COURAGE . sccvecessccvess 17,696 15,049 4,283 7,028 627 402 141 374 479 163 
>. 7 MERE ETURE CETTE, 886 1,412 500 264 4 ee se 7% 156 134 
Philadelphia .......... 2,633 2,270 5 534 15 65 39 87 1 2 
Oe EEE che dobesvede 6,801 7,829 3,088 1,561 532 366 904 16 121 25 
eS TE as co vesseees 2,408 1,799 448 1,330 123 202 60 60 89 32 
GE. POMORE ssc cccteses 6,480 6,885 350. 192 96 178 9 9 f 32 
WEED. 6b oso cde aes nves 8,762 8,440 7 2 1 3 os 6 1 38 
CE Secoetetvcavece . 118 83 22 304 os oe be oe oo 45 
EMG ce cccvcosescesees . ee 202 oe 214 en os _ ie ve oe 





Totals ...cesee. -+-220,392 230,131 35,761 36,436 8,787 12,112 17,569 16,993 9,027 6,372 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


*« 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesors 




















Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 

















Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 














The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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y= a ial WHEAT 
and 4 $045 BREAD 


People buy bread on the basis of quality, flavor, pal- 
atability and substance. Loaf quality is fundamental 
to baking success. And back of that quality is the flour, 
and back of that flour the wheat that gives you the 
exact baking properties your public demands. The 
Montana Flour Mills Company has been converting 
Montana’s remarkable bread-making wheat into 
SAPPHIRE FLOUR for over a quarter of a century. 
Throughout those years constant study, adequate 
laboratory research and the most advanced mechan- 
ical equipment have helped attain and maintain 
SAPPHIRE'S reputation at home and abroad. 








4- 











GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








WHE. 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















WHEAT FR ™ 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. Ducine secrion or THe UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


Chicago Columbus New ae Nashville Cedar Rapids 
Peoria Portland S Enid Feorla 
St. Louis Galvesten Kaneas. City ae Export Galveston 

St. Louis ., Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Enid — Omaha Davenport San Francisco 





Columbus Vancouver, B. C. 








iL ABOR ATORY SERVICE | 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 


MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 


ad Conieet Labbtdtady Yon tha 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 


T. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
y Bldg St. Joseph. Mo 














BUY and SELL through WANT ADS ‘he noriiiwestern Mitler 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








_ St. ee 


J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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Me ry 
~ ad 


MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 











QUALITY UNIFORMLY 





Cable Address 


Lake of the Woods — Co., Limited 


“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 





caine: a 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B. HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 





- am rs 
b - x 


Robin “| Hood rED 


SPILLERS LIMITED 
From the ew 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
ie of Canada to the Bakeshops 
. of the World 














and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


sf * 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 

















Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Receivi: Shi d E: 
- “Opti —y tet oe Executed 
Heed Office: NIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Calgary, p Lathnelage, 
Edmonton, Regina, M _ ~ on 
Members Wi S Groin change, 
_ Chic Ay ~b Trade 


The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


872 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 


Grain Exch . Winnipeg 




















CANADIAN-BEmIS BAG ComPANY, LIMITED 


winwnteeE&EGeée VY AaWNCOUV ER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. ene a WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
a 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manslactueers and Importers 


Hobin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - — isi - _Gatmeal 


¢ Jaw gary, Saskatoon 





BURLAPS AND: TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, Lp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
























a el a E "a a ' 
CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON Zz Sell) Fea TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY Camere WO STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


As UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED fit 











CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR 


ee ee Rit ia of 
; ie ae : “ 


EXPORTERS 


¥ So abt? ive pty aly’ 
rh OY ai eer 
wg % le oe 








e 
Office— Address— 
Toron ““Mapleshaw 
Ontari Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


CANADA 


MONTREAL 














T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 








~ JUTE 


i 








} ‘ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 





<==" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


JUTE BAG S COTTON | pane 
. BAGS . BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited ] 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


COTTON 


4 


4 
3 
# 
Co 








4 as 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs”’ 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 








since wf 
James Michardson & Sons 
Bain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA | 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH® S2aaweS 
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Now Is the Time to Check 
Your Equipment for Winter 


HIS year more than ever before the 

care and attention every baker 

gives to maintenance of his plant 
equipment is of the utmost importance. 
This is a war year with replacement of 
equipment almost an impossibility and 
the likelihood of speedy repair of breaks 
only a remote possibility. While not 
advisable in the past, carelessness in 
some measure was permissible since re- 
pairs could be secured and parts ob- 
tained almost the same day a_ break 
occurred. 

But this year equipment must be made 
to last through the winter without break- 
down and only the utmost care and vigi- 
lance is going to make it possible for the 
average baker to reach this goal. 

In the paragraphs to follow are the 
important winter 
factors which cannot be over- 
looked by any bakery plant management, 
whether the institution be large or small. 
There are of course others but most of 
these pointers are not of as great im- 
portance and if the points listed here- 
with are followed closely the others will 
more or less handle themselves. 

Every precaution must be taken against 
the ravages of extremely cold weath- 
er. We must be prepared for the worst 
possible freezing weather. For this rea- 
son all water and gas supply lines both 
to the plant and inside the plant should 
be checked closely. Also electric light 
and power circuits should be given close 
check-ups. 

All piping inside the plant should be 
inspected at least once before winter sets 
in, this inspection including a search 
for weak points which may break or 
cause leaks during winter time. All 
valves should be taken out of lines and 
given a good cleaning out for they can 
become stopped up much easier in winter 
time than in summer time. It may be 
wise to repack them now while materials 
can still be obtained. 

Storage tanks should also be cleaned 
out thoroughly before cold weather oc- 
curs and when this cleaning out is done 
an inspection should be made for leaks 
and possible breakage points. Let no 
point be passed up with a “hope it will 
hold out until summer.” Have it welded 
or repaired now. 

And here’s another tip . . . all equip- 
ment should be checked closely for pos- 
sible weak points or breakages that may 
occur at any time in the near future. 
Most such breaks require replacement of 
a part or a weld. Parts are becoming 
more and more difficult to obtain and 
welding rods are becoming almost im- 
possible to obtain even for plant repair 
work. If your bakery plant is in a small 
town make such an inspection imme- 
diately and have those welds made now. 

Winter lubrication is of course of im- 
portance. Check each machine carefully ; 
ascertain the exact winter lubricant that 
will be needed for each and ‘every ma- 
chine. 

Use only the specified oil or grease 
and do not attempt to use summer 
lubricants in winter plant operation. 

Not only the comfort of workers but 
their efficiency is at stake if heating 


more maintenance 


musts ; 


equipment is allowed to deteriorate and 
there exists the chance of a breakdown 
in the heating system this winter. Re- 
gardless of type or kind of system, have 
it checked thoroughly, from the storage 
of the fuel to be used through methods 
of conveyance of that fuel to the heating 
plant, the heating plant itself, the pipes 
or vents in which heat is distributed and 
the actual outlets themselves. 

There’s one good rule to follow in this 
wartime winter of 1942—if any part or 
piece of that heating equipment layout 
shows the slightest wear or chance of 
breakdown have that part or piece re- 
placed NOW! If replacement is impos- 
sible then have it repaired NOW . . 
the middle of winter is no time to make 
repairs on heating equipment; such in- 
cidents cut down on production and send 
overhead costs shooting skyward. 

In view of the possible necessity of 
fuel conservation this winter in certain 
areas it may be advisable to make a 
survey of the plant layout and consoli- 
date different production units so that 
sections of the plant may be isolated 
and the amount of heat needed in opera- 
tion this winter thereby reduced. Inci- 
dentally, such a move may help to keep 
overhead down also; and those two re- 
sults are well worth the effort to ob- 
tain them. 

Check-ups on outside loading docks, 
on sidewalks and on driveways should 
also be made. It is fairly easy to make 
repairs on these spots now; almost im- 
possible to do so once winter has set in. 

Make sure such repair work is not 
purely a surface repair which can break 
through under winter loads and cause 
a serious as well as costly accident. Be 
sure not only the break or possible 
break is repaired but also the cause of 
that break is remedied. 

Signs need a thorough inspection also. 
The average baker has given his plant 
signs little attention through the sum- 
mer. Have a sign man or electrician 
check them carefully and make certain 
exposed wiring is adequate to get through 
the winter months and that all supports 
are firm and solid. A winter gale or 
a load of ice or snow can send a weakly 
supported sign tumbling to the side- 
walk or street below . . . and not only 
damage but accidents may result, both of 
which are always costly. 

It will also be wise to check roofs very 
closely. Such a check should be made 
from both atop the plant roof and be- 
neath it. The individual making a check 
on the roof should study joists and braces 
as carefully as he studies the outside 
covering in order to make sure there is 
no chance of a break through when the 
snow load piles up on the roof this 
winter. 

Repairs to windows and-doors should 
also be made immediately. A check-up 
on the strength of window sash, on putty 
around glass, or window panes them- 
selves and on locks and fixtures should 
be part of this inspection. 

Check closely the metal frames of 
plate glass windows on the bakeshop, 
making sure they are tight. If not, have 


them tightened before winter sets in and 
save replacement costs. 

The time to prepare for winter is be- 
fore the worst part of that winter sets 
in, and that time is right now. 
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Canada’s 


oldest and largest. 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


> 
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Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba 


tchewan and Alberta 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 




















R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 


68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 

















W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 











GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLe Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


-Five Years’ Experience in 
xport Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
























It takes choice 






CHIEF J 









Wabash 








WALL=ROGA 


has both 


You or your trade may require just 
this type of flour—let us tell you 
more about it. 
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high protein spring 


wheat and expert milling to make a 
topnotch barrel of High Gluten Flour. 


0 FLOU 


Write 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


a, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 


1882-1942 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


a 
“Yhe 
LSKY MILLING CO, 








* MEPHERSON, KANSAS + 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











HOW IT HELPED 


First Neighbor—Are you really saving 
money since you started your budget 
system? 

Second Neighbor—I’ll say. By the 
time we balance it up every evening it’s 
too late to go to the movies or anywhere 
else but to bed. 

¥ ¥ 
SLIGHT ERROR 

Wife—The maid quit—she said you 
spoke to her insultingly over the phone. 

Hubby—I thought I was talking to 
you. 

¥ ¥ 
THEY'LL DO IT EVERY TIME 

Dad—Did you have the car out last 
night, son? 

Son—Yes. I took some of the boys 
for a run. 

Dad—Well, tell the boys I found one 
of their little lace handkerchiefs in the 
car this morning. 

¥ ¥ 
IT HURTS 

Bobby—Yow-wow! 

Dentist—I haven’t touched your tooth, 
Bobby. 

Bobby—I know, but you're standing 
on my foot! 

¥ ¥ 
THUNDERBOLT 

Wife—Every time you see a _ pretty 
girl, you forget you’re married. 

Husband—Yowre wrong, my dear. 
Nothing brings home the fact with so 
much force. 

¥ ¥ 
DEAR, DEAR! 

Mrs. Professor—Darling, do you know 
you haven’t kissed me for three weeks? 

Absent-minded Professor—Good heav- 
ens! Then whom have I been kissing? 

¥ ¥ 
OF COURSE 

“ve been misbehaving and my con- 
science is troubling me.” 

“T see, and since I’m a _ psychiatrist 
you want something to strengthen your 
will-power?” 

“No, something to weaken my con- 
science.” 

¥ ¥ 
ECONOMIC LAW 

Congressman.—And why do they say 
that talk is cheap? 

Voter.—Because the supply usually ex- 
ceeds the demand. 

¥ ¥ 
WHY ASK? 

Teacher.—Now, Bobby, tell me where 
the elephant is found. 

Bobby.—The elephant is such a large 
animal it is scarcely ever lost. 

¥ ¥ 
CORRECTION 

“My uncle has 12 medals—he won them 
during the war.” 

“He must have been a great sharp- 
shooter.” 

“No, a great crap-shooter.” 
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“DOBRY’S BEST” 


Product of 
the Southwest’s newest 
and finest flour mill. 
. 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 


Yukon, Okla. 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 











GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR, 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








. e . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





WHITE & COMPANY 
‘‘The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md, 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


““Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Buildings, 
Fonchureb Street LONDON, E. C. 3 | 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


DUBLIN, BELFAST 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Cable Address: ‘‘DorFrracu,”’ London | 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


52 Mark Lane 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,” London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Corys’ Buildings 


9 Brunswick Street 
| 68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
and FLOUR 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
LIVERPOOL 


GLASGOW 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS, E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,” London. 





20, 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





| FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETC. 
Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers | 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW | 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” } 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “DrpLoma,"’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘GLENCAIRN," Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


| 
| 
| 
| 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxitip,”” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


















ELLYAaurt. 
comes (, handisers 
CHICAGO 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 





-FLOUR- 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











fi Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


| FLOUR 


| 444 W. Grand Ave CHICAGO 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











7a UA, © Op Gey ore) 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


960 Montana CHICAGO, Iil 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








ANIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW 











E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








Flour Specialists Prt four® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 





99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn BJLOUR pomestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
rORT MORGAN COLORADO 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
“CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


aver Street NEW YORK 39 








W. V. DICKINSON & CO., Inc. 
FLOUR v_ SEMOLINA 


MOVED TO 
Room 901, at 21 East Fortieth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O. Box 646 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio........ 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man, 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland 
Alva Roller Mills, 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis....... ° 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers caperensated Co., m 
Louis, Mo. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
New York Be 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., pace 
cago, Ill. 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & wiened ms New 
York, -_ * 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal.. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


eee eee reer eeeeeee eeeeeee 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. ° 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, ‘Minn. see 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Iindianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake peta —— 
Wichita ..cccccccccccece 
Bernheimer, Harry 'N. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y.......00. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co......eeeeeeees 


Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
Fence, KANSAS 2... -ccccccccccccscccece 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, PQ. ccc 


Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon; Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 

KANBAS cc ccccccccccccscccccecceccece 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


% Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
.. Scotland 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co.. Ltd., Winni- 
POS, VANCOUVET ceceeeeeeresseerere 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. .ccccccccccvccces cece 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., "Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ......++++++ 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
BeotIAMG .cccccccvcccvcevecssecesccove 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle.. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville. N. C; Portland, Oregon........ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich..... 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill, .......-. 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, “Oxla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.........+ 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIll........ 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York....... 
Collins Flour ee Inc., Pendleton, 


GCREBOR cecccces ° sbe0eune 
Colorado Milling & * Blevator Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIll..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas ...... ccc ccccccccccce eeccce 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Seer, 
Scotland 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. . e 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Day Co., Minneapolis, 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y.... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo...... cece 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt 8 Inc., St. 
Clair, Mich. ..ccccccoee éeveceocse ee 
Dickinson, W. V., & Co., Inc., New York 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 


OMM. 3 .ceeeevees eee eee eee eee eee eee ees 
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Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 


Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Que., Can. 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, N. Y. Coccccccececoces eoece 
Dow Chemical Co., Midiand, Mich...... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc., New 
Sh ae Me Nest echeneeutsasdeddesee 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Montreal, 


E Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Rs 0:0 0000.06 peeeececdes ° 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas oceeeee 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
eh 00) 500400405004000 05500800 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
ee 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y...... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng.. 
Finger Lakes and Hudson _— Mills, 
See, Geeere, BT. it cacvvese eoceee 


First National Bank in st. Louis.. 
Fisher & Faligatter, Waupaca, Wis. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Flour Mills of America, =e + Kansas 
Sak. Se -b06sdbamiaedane seceece 
Food Research Laboratories, “Ine. +, Long 
oe, eerrrerrrn 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J.. oe 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills: hy ite 
CONE, TH. a vnsccaes 


Franco, Francis M, New York, N. Y.. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


Bel- 


ee eeeeee eee ewes eeee 


Gas Valley Milling Co., 
grade, Mont. 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 
General Mill whnennanten Co., Kansas 

Se: BE 42:449:90655 Savedaseeuese 

General Mills, Inc., " Minneapolis. Cover x 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W.. 

Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
“eS Milling & Blevator Co., Lincoln, 


Goodhue Mill Co., "Minneapolis 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. ¥ 
Great Star Flour — Ltd., St. — 8, 
GME, cevcccece Cowececeoscosces 
Greenbank, H. Pte "& Co., New York. 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
CEG: DU 648 e6neddenansaded oe 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., “Dover, Ohio.. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
MAME cccccccee $000.0000600868000%08 ° 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Ine. 9 
Kansas City, Mo. eee . 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York....... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N, ws 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.. 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, sa 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., ——— 
eccccccccce oeeeees Cover 
Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., » Kansas City, 


Mo, cccccccce Peer eer errcvcccvccccsese 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
@. GB, Astios), Whhrescocscccvcccs 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, IIll..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. eee 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis. . eoee 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. .......... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb....... 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
HEOMGRS ccccccccccces wececece 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 


OD. cocceccereveseserccerecesescccces 


Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, Melbourne, 
Australia ..........6. ecvcccccccccce 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. eesccece TETTTITITTTTT trie 
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King Midas Flour Mills, 

Minn. 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich......... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 


Minneapolis, 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
Fork, BM. Ze ccose ceccccccccccces 
Koerner, John E., “& Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, La. ........ ecoccccccese eee 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Chicago, Tl. .ccccccccccccccccccce 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
See, GOO: <2 0ccnseksecsvaseesseee 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO. ccccccccccccccccceccccccccccccces 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass.. 18, 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


eee eee eee eee eee es 


eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee) 


eeeee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ee 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill........ 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can. ..... oe eccce 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., ‘London, “England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis....... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 


eee weer eeeee 


eeeee eee ee eee eee ee) eens 


Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J...... 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
BEAMGRS cccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, IOWR .ccccccccccccccccccccs 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
gas City, Mo. cccccces eb ereeee seuwe 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
NED 0.0.64 0.6.0:0'0.0 0606.00 0060666 etoenese 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
GHIGRMO ccccccccccececcccesececescses 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- -Baree, 

PO. cccecccceccccencccsccccccccccecce 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, NWN. D.. cose 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls.. 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
Clty, Me. ccceccceccccccecseseseccccse 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City, 
, SPP r TTT erereererrceriy LTT TT 


Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., caaew, 
Bcotland .ccccccccccccccccccce ee 
Moundridge we Co., Moundridge, 

KQnseS sccccccccccs coco ccccccccccece 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
ville, N. J. 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb, ....... ec eccccccccccene 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
MEE. kciececersdscdonndcisase 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
MORE oc cecavcsoccccoccecstscbebuce 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. ..... Coe cccccccccccceccccce 
Noblesville Mig. “Co. ., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ........ sooce 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ......... .«..Cover 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


O Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. . 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
WE v0 6s 6 b0 ccdpunes veces sees 
Pan-American Trading Co. .» Kansas 
Se a a ee 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
TM, ke ceescccccccecsécnsciescs cece 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, N. y. coos 
Peek Bros., Little Rook, Ari..ccccccces 
Petersen Oven Oe., GRIGRMR. ccccccecces 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl....... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Prete, BR. GC. Torewte,. OMG; cicsccocccec 
—_ -Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 22, 


oOo Oats Company, St. Joseph, 


BHO. ccccccccccccccsecesscsccccece 
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Raible, J. R., Co., Birmingham, 
Lorry ey Tree TT Te ye rE ee 
 & River Milling Co., Rapid City, 


mes River Milling Co., — Falls, 


MEME, cd ccncdctcdepsccsesevccesetesce 
Red Star Yeast & ’ Products ‘Oo. .» Mil- 
WOukee, Wie. ..cccccccccccccvcccccces 


Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
WEPOR, BOR, ccccccvcccceccctccccecces 
Richmond Mfg. Co., ‘Lockport, 'N. y.. 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. th 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
TOM, GH. cccebuseacersdcces 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England ........ oeee 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, ‘Mo. eee 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Russell-Miller re Co. 
Minn, 


ee ee 


see 


S St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn. 


“, zene (Mo.) weap ere orn penne 


— ‘te Flour Ltd., 
Se, GR: dc ccccdaaesoaec'oe 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., 
Australia TYTTT TTT 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas 


Mills Co. ep 


Beardstown, Il. 
Sydney, N. 8S. W., 


WE (4640060 ReNeekbeecau Coccccccces 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. ae 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, 7... 
= Institute of Technology, Chicago, 


Simonds-Shields-Theis becegad Rs: Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ..... 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, 
Pees GH GIN: 60 6 dane bnns vices 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England 
Spindler, L. G., New York 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, a 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York 
Swift & Co., Chicago 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
a Sl: es. Koneesdedeees nee cade 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
THEOMOW, DOOUAME cccvsicccvscseorses 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
| re re ee ee 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 


Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 
N.  ycchuaveencceasn 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapia City, Ss. D.. 


Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. ..ccccceescce TKitrir rr rer o> 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill... cccccccce 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
PN. b664 405546000000 506 eceece 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo. eee 
V Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Eeewia, Ma ccccsces 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
GAG DRIGth, MIGR. ccccccescccecs 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, iil.. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
meme, VO, cececoccece eoccccee 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand ‘Rapids, Mich.. 


eee ee 


W Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
ME Ki wsdndeneessteaneescaasce 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas ...... 6 606006.600606006606 0600 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., oe Newark, 
Ws De cccccccscccsere 
Walnut Creek ‘Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas Coccccccccccccce 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Daklem, GHOGOM ccccccccscceccses 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 


Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand yi 
SM, EWG sesccrssccsios Pegeeccveces 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
COGO, TIL wccccccccccccccccccesss 28, 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Deromte, GMb. crccovedeccccccccoceces 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 


eee eeeee eee 


Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, MOo.........s.sse0. ° 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md.......... 
Whitewater Flour Mills wray Whitewa- 
ter, Kansas ........ee00. ecccccccscce 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. ° 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio..... coos 


Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
N. 


ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee 


. Wirk Garment Corp., Chicago, Ill...... 
.Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 
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AND EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 


| — “NOVADELOX 





There’s no chance for doubt about the outcome here ... 1. Novadelox is always uniform in composition and per- 
action to improve this office boy’s behavior is going to be formance. 

, fast and definite. Similarly, you can be sure of fast and 2. The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 

| definite action to improve the whiteness and baking char- color and uniform maturity. 

acteristics of your flour when you use Novadelox ... or 3. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox and Agene in combination. Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 


Results are completely predictable... your flour meets final outcome is exactly what you want. 


the exact standards which have the greatest appeal to the To make a trial of this time-saving, profit-building prod- 


3 buyers with whom you deal...for three important reasons: uct, just write: NA-85 


BELLEVILLE 
NEW JERSEY 


ww Sw 





See” 








Y OU and Uncle Sam... 


partners ! 


When Enriched White Bread was made a to get enriched white bread, one of the 
“preferred food’’ in the National Nutri- eight essential food classes in the National 
tion Program, it marked the beginning of a Nutrition Program. We hope you are do- 
significant partnership: you and Uncle Sam! ing your job as Uncle Sam’s partner, not 
Uncle Sam is counting on you— and only because it is patriotic, but also be- 
the entire baking industry—to help build cause enrichment is providing the baking 
a stronger fighting America by making industry with an outstanding sales and 
enriched white bread universally avail- prestige-building opportunity. Official 
able. Uncle Sam has made it a patriotic Federal government endorsement of en- 
‘‘must”’ for every baker to enrich his white riched white bread carries a lot of weight 
bread with the life-important vitamins B, with Mr. and Mrs. Average Consumer. 
and Niacin (another “‘B’”’ vitamin), and Ask your General Mills man for full 
Iron, as recommended under the Official details on how we are prepared to help 
Nutrition Food Rules. you in supporting the Government’s pro- 
We at General Mills hope you, too, gram for Better Health thru Better Food. 


are making it possible for your customers 


General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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